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Preface 


For over two decades now, and particularly since the downfall of the 
Ethiopian monarchy, Eritrea has come to be known as a bitter theater of 
war. However, that it presents a complex example of a national question 
is little appreciated. 

This book, which covers the period 1941 to early 1986, dwells on 
developments in the Horn of Africa and changes in the general region 
which have affected the context of the Ethio-Eritrean problem. It also 
formulates the basic issues and argues for an approach to the problem 
taking into account the principle of self-determination as expounded in 
Marxism-Leninism. 

This work has a long history, the details of which it is unnecessary to 
recount here. It draws on personal experience and interviews as much as 
it does on research. 

Many of the situations described in this book are familiar to me. A 
few are even close to my own experience or experiences of people I 
knew well in the Eritrean capital, Asmara, where I grew up, and in 
Ethiopia where I lived—mostly as a university student—in 1964-71. 

I learned about the armed movement almost first-hand during my 
three-year stay in the Sudan. Here, I identified for myself the various 
trends in the movement whose main components were the Eritrean Lib¬ 
eration Front (ELF) and the Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF). I 
came to know—and admire—the cadres and combatants of the main 
stream ELF, who made the maximum effort to realize unity of the Eri¬ 
trean movement under the banner of anti-imperialism. With many of 
them, including the senior and leading political cadres, I held countless 
discussions (and debates) on the political, and ideological problems of 
the movement. 

Living away from home, in semi-exile, I have encountered realities 
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sr, , „j„rt nf research conducted for several yea. . 
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Nc" Haven ’ impressed with the treasures of the libraries * 
^ifSa^d with the amount of material available on this subject. " 
*^£5" has been highly topical in the West ever since the radicals 
J%be Ethiopian revolution along the socialist road In the last few 
Several books have been published; many articles have been writ, 
tenin various penodkals; and newspaper reports have been plentiful. 

As a subject, "Eritrea" has been tortured by foreign commentators 
manv of whom sought to utilize it for anti-socialist and anti-Soviet prop, 
asmda It has also been distorted by spokesmen of some organizations 
in the Entrean movement, and, from a different standpoint, by those of 
the Ethiopian government as well. 

In this work I have been critical of these books, articles and newspa¬ 
per reports, particularly those which promote the aims of counterrevolu¬ 
tion in the Horn of Africa. On the other hand, I have noted that some of 
them include significant and historically correct facts, in which case I 
have quoted them or otherwise referred positively to them. 

Needless to say, as an Eritrean it is impossible for me to claim de¬ 
tachment. I have been affected by the ongoing problem and am eager for 
a genuine political settlement. But I have tried to handle the subject as 
objectively as possible, making conscious effort not to slide into misrep¬ 
resenting facts, and not to avoid issues or distort them. 

For the benefit of Western readers, I would like to add one point 
concerning personal names. In Ethiopian and Eritrean cultures, there is 
no family name or surname. An individual is called by his/her name fol¬ 
lowed bv his/her father's name for identification. So in this book, in 
many instances when an individual's name is repeated, I have used the 
first name only. 

snhicl * i? ^ eo ^ e V ^° no * nec ?ssarily share all of my views on this 

a\e contnbuted towards the completion of this book. It is im¬ 


possible to list them all. lam confident each of them will know in which 
way he or she has contributed. 

But I need to mention a few such people. All mv friends and relsh 
tives in New Haven have provtded tremendous moral support without 
which 1 could not have finished this undertaking. The help of my friend 
Louise was very important, particularly when I resumed the project in 
1980-81. So w r as the encouragement of a number of Eritrean - i th L b , 
Europe, and the Sudan, a few of whom actually urged me to write this 
book. 

I am greatly indebted to Deborah who typed the first draft of the 
manuscript and assisted in other ways. I am also grateful to Rut 1 
ginia and Esther who helped in the preparation of maps and other 
graphics and to friends who made invaluable contributions by way of 
editorial suggestions, typesetting and book and cover design 

Finally, I wish to thank my publisher, B.R. Gruner, who has been 
very cooperative and understanding. 

While all the above and many others have contributed immeasura¬ 
bly, I alone am responsible for the views and conclusions presented in this 
book. 

Tesfatsion Medhanie 
New Haven, Connecticut 
May 1986 
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Introduction 


It was difficult to finish writing this book. While events in connection 
with the Eritrean problem are still unfolding, that is not the primary rea¬ 
son. 

The Ethio-Eritrean armed conflict was fluid in the political sense. 
The political and ideological character of the parties involved was still 
undetermined. It was difficult to comprehensively analyze the prob¬ 
lem—and above all, to state conclusions and suggest recommendations 
with any measure of certainty. 

The Eritrean armed movement, which was progressive during the 
years of Haile Sellassie, had been changing since Ethiopia embarked on 
the national democratic revolution. Between the forces of anti-imperi¬ 
alism and those of reaction and counter-revolution (frequently disguised 
behind labels of socialism and Marxism), intense strife unfolded. 

At the same time, the Ethiopian revolution was going through 
various phases of transition. How far Ethiopia would go to realize its 
professed commitment to the socialist road remained unclear. 

Most recently, both the armed movement in Eritrea and the Ethi¬ 
opian revolution have stabilized. The armed movement—as distin¬ 
guished from the political demand for self-determination—has degener¬ 
ated to a pawn of imperialism. Its right wing and sectarian factions, 
supported by imperialism and Arab reaction, have prevailed over the 
truly patriotic and progressive groups. But the developments in Ethiopia 
were progressive. The Ethiopian revolution deepened and, with all its 
shortcomings, it has developed the most advanced socialist orientation 
in Africa. 

These realities notwithstanding, Eritrea is still a problem. The so¬ 
cialist-oriented changes in Ethiopia have introduced a new context 
within which to resolve the problem, but have by no means eliminated 
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pesetas problem of the Ethiopian revolution which has the bri k ° S| 
prospects oi ushenng the first socialist order into the African conti ^ tes| 
It would be unfortunate if these prospects were squelched as^ 
suit ot failure to solve the Entrean problem. It would be a tragic iro ^ ^ 
because soaalism is the system with the inherent capacity to solve ^ 
problems of the national question. SU( d 

It is necessary to identify the nature of the Eritirean problem ' 
der to devise effective ways of approaching it and to determine the T 
tons which are realistic or possible while at the same time gainful f° U 
the standpoint of peace and progress. For this purpose it is essentialT 
examine the roots of the Eritrean problem in Ethiopia's neo-colonial ti ° 
with the US, the experience of the Eritrean people or Eritrea's nation 6 ] 
oppression under Haile Seiiassie; the early phase of the Ethiopian revo 
hition and its impacts on the Eritrean movement; the Eritrean move¬ 
ment—the tendencies, differences, and conflicts within it; the revolu¬ 
tionary developments in Ethiopia, the Middle East, and the Persian Gull 
area and the corresponding shifts in the tactics of US imperialism; and 
the struggle between world socialism and capitalism. 

Tremendous lessons can be drawn from the history of the degener¬ 
ate armed movement in Eritrea. The movement had started as one 
against imperialism, with the active support of the progressive world, 
mciuding some members of the socialist community, 
i , S ^ ma ^ ^ re P ea * e ^ hi future cases of national questions 
■ * iere ne eS:>ons from the Eritrean experience can be of some help 

6 I T ber ° f SUCh ^ edies m the future. It is thus im- 
armed ideological regression of the 
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alism exploit to gam control of the**** ° f Entrean histor y did impen ' 
Entrea collaborated wbh .W r n ' ovement? Which social groups in 
How m 11115 re 8 ard and why? 

- *ny way Doi this decline 

contribute to the political d t ° " extent an d in what ways did they 
dilemmas of the j££ ^ration of the movement? What were the 
socialist community in regard to Eritrea and the Eth.o- 


pian revolution? Could this community have responded differently? 

I have discussed all the issues I think are important, using all the 
facts I believe are correct. Of course, these include issues relating to the 
errors of the Ethiopian regime. I believe such a discussion is responsible 
and appropriate today: 

(i) The enemies of socialism and of the Ethiopian revolution are well 
informed. They know all the facts revealed in this book and much more. 
They are aware of and have been exploiting the flaws in the policies of 
the Ethiopian regime and those actions which are perceived by Eritreans 
as mistakes of the socialist states. They are utilizing everything which is 
perceived as unfair and unacceptable by Eritreans. 

(ii) Now that the Ethiopian revolution has consolidated power, it 
can only benefit from such a discussion wTiich may stimulate an ex¬ 
change of ideas concerning a workable approach to the Eritrean prob¬ 
lem. 

The book addresses a number of audiences: Eritrean patriots, in¬ 
cluding those who are partisans of socialism; Ethiopia's ruling party and 
government, and Ethiopian progressives in general; the socialist com¬ 
munity, and democratic and peace activists everywhere. 

Perhaps, not all the audiences I have in mind would equally appre¬ 
ciate the importance of the details of the local, regional and global issues 
covered in this book. While this is unfortunate, there is no other con¬ 
ceivable way of presenting the discussion if the problem is to be ad¬ 
dressed in all its dimensions. And the problem should be addressed as 
such if it is to be resolved in a way which would bring genuine peace in 
Eritrea, bolster the Ethiopian revolution and consolidate the gains of 
world socialism. 
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Ethio-Eritrean "Federation" 
and the U.S. Role 


Eritrea is a component of the region known as the Horn of Africa. It 
neighbors the Sudan on the west and north-west, Ethiopia on the south, 
and Djibouti—the Territory of the Afars and Issas—on the south-east. It 
has an area of about 50,000 square miles and a population of about three 
million. 

Eritrea's location at the junction of Asia and Africa and its proximity 
to the oil-rich areas of the Arabian Peninsula account for many of its past 
and present problems. Situated on the western flank of the Red Sea, a 
waterway linking the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, it has a 
coastline extending about 625 miles. The territory includes several is¬ 
lands, some of which are located in the heart of the Red Sea. 

Eritrea displays a considerable variety of natural features and cli¬ 
mate. 1 The central portion is a plateau with a temperate climate and 
scanty vegetation. It comprises the provinces of Hamasien, Akele Guzai, 
and Serae. 

The western regions, consisting of the provinces of Barka and Gash, 
are lowlands with a hot and humid climate. The Barka areas adjacent to 
the Sudan are semi-arid. But the rest, and particularly the Gash province 
in the south-west, have rich soil and are bountiful in vegetation. The 
mid-western region, which is the province of Senhit, exhibits a blend of 
the features of the plateau and the western lowlands. 
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V f^Lords the end of the 19th century. 

^T^rlunmes in the lowlands and the plains are a multiply of 
national groups. Many of them speak Tigre, a Semitic l an . 
21 dosely relatd to Tigngna. Other languages spoken are Bil en , 
Baria, Kimama, and Denkel or Afar. 

Some among these latter groups are nomadic herdsmen; others are 
settled agriculturalists. The most advanced of them had evolved feudal 
relations^butnot to the same level reached in the plateau communities. 

Generally speaking, the highlanders on the one hand and the com¬ 
munities in the lowlands and the plains on the other, constitute two 
religious groups. The former profess Christianity and the latter Islam. 
Notable exceptions to this distribution are the Jeberti, a small group of 
Moslems in the central plateau, and the Assaurta, a Moslem community 
in those areas of Akele Guzai bordering on the Danakil plains. The Mos¬ 
lems and the Christians in Eritrea are roughly equal in number. 

The Eritrean Entity: A Product of Colonialism 

History belies the claim that Eritrea ever existed as a separate politi¬ 
cal entity. 3 It also belies the contention that this territory had consis¬ 
tently formed part of the Ethiopian Empire. 4 However, history is full of 
instances in which many of the peoples of Eritrea were subjugated by 
tegn powers. 3 Until the close of the 19th century these powers were 
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/ ., . , !.1 • i«89 Emoeror Yohannes the 4th resisted the Ital 

ianexpansion. But the Italians made secret deals with Menelik, the King 

ofShowa which is the heartland of contemporary Ethiopia. 

Menel, a vassal of Yohannes, had vied for the throne. He entered 
into an alliance with the Italians in order to weaken and prevail over the 
descendents of Yohannes. The year Yohannes died he was crowned Em- 

P xhe Italians easily consolidated their control of the plateau up to the 
Mareb River. In 1889 they secured the conclusion of a treaty the Treaty 
of Ucciale—in which Menelik formally acceded to the Italian occupation 
of this region. In 1890 they declared the territory an Italian colony and 
thus brought forth a new political entity bearing the name Eritrea. (See 
thp mao on D. vii.l 


The Ethiopian Empire State 

Until the end of the 19th century the borders of the Abyssinian 
(Ethiopian) state fluctuated with the changes in the might and ambitions 
of the Abyssinian emperors and of the contending powers in the region. 
By a process of military conquests, Menelik consolidated the present 
boundaries of Ethiopia at the beginning of the 20th century. In light of 
this, Menelik is regarded as a participant in the scramble for Africa, and 
present day Ethiopia is viewed as being no less a product of colonialism 
than Eritrea. 9 

The Italians used Eritrea as a launching pad to invade Ethiopia. Be- 
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World War II: The British in Ethiopia and Eritrea 

in 19Tiv36 fascist Italv invaded and occupied Ethiopia. Emperor 
HaU isl Bed *e country and went into exile in Great Britain. His 
SL to *e League of Nations and other diplomahc efforts were in 
taK but at home Ethiopian patriots pressured the Italians by waging 

few «ars afterTe^ccupation, Great Britain recognized the King 
of Italv as the de jure sovereign of Ethiopia. Nevertheless as one of the 
Allied Powers, it mounted the East African war against Italy in 194a 
Imperial objectives partially underlay the British undertaking The ob¬ 
jectives were to render Ethiopia a British protectorate with Haile Sellas- 
sie as a puppet, and to replace the Italians in the control of Eritrea. 

To the disappointment of progressive minded Ethiopian patriots, 
the government of Winston Churchill resurrected Haile Sellassie's image 
as the leader of the Ethiopian resistance. It encouraged him "to stir up 
the Ethiopians to revolt against Italian rule" 11 , but without promising 
him reinstatement as the sovereign of the country. 

Haile Sellassie was thus flown to the Sudan from where e a 
vanced with the British forces to Ethiopia as a belligerent in the war. 

East African war was concluded in 1941 with the victory of the n 
and the Ethiopian forces over the Italians. The British then occupy ^ 
trea where they set up a Military Administraton. In Ethiopia Hai e 
lassie was reenthroned under the shadow of Great Britain. 

In the immediate subsequent years Ethiopia was virtually a p 
torate of the British. The Anglo-Ethiopian agreement of January ^ 
contained provisions reflecting Ethiopia's subordinate position in 
lationship with Great Britain. . . . c0 & 

Haile Sellassie made efforts to extricate Ethiopia from ^ r * tlS jj n jted 
trol. He succeeded only when he strengthened ties with the ^ 
States 12 , which was then emerging as a vigorous imperial power. ^ 0 f 
cember 1944 Ethiopia denounced the Anglo-Ethiopian ag reen ^ c0 n' 
1942. A new treaty was concluded, reflecting the waning of Bn lb 
trol over Ethiopia. 


T hev also sought to gain the northern Ethiopian province o gT 
which they administered from the Eritrean capital, Asmara. 

” h The siri.al™ in Eritrea had some feature which .he Bnhsh 
use in pursuit of this design. Many of these features were outcomes of 

'^‘‘^ItaTantlonialists had been engaged in mining entases 
cma , manufacturing industries, and agricultural projects. They had 
built a network of roads joining the main towns and a railway connect¬ 
ing Asmara with Massawa on the Red Sea and with Agordat in the west- 

em Dunng e the colonial years there was a larger Italian presence in the 
l ipoii than in the lowlands. This was largely because the temperate 

en^oTItalian rale therefore, .here was mote industrial grow*I ««l » 
lated developments in the Christian plateau than m the lowlands. 

Italian colonialism had disrupted the feudal production relations m 
a fu r^t-r^rrhal relations in the lowlands. However, it had 

by feudal and tribal ideologies still prevailed in both the plateau and 

^"peasantry constituted the bulk of the population. This social 
group was highlyimpoverished during the Italian rule. It was deprived 
of some of ^fertile lands which were confiscated by the Italians. It was 
also deprived of many of its productive youth who were con^ted 
into the colonial army. As wage-earning servicemen, the latter became 

economically important to the peasantry. -- 

Italian rule also brought about the emergence of new classes. These 
were mainly the working class and the various petty bourgeois groups 
in the towns. 

The working class was only emerging and small. It preserved eco¬ 
nomic ties with the countryside and shared much of the outlook of the 
peasantry. It had no experience of economic or political struggle because 
Italian policy had forbidden the formation of trade unions. 

The urban petty bourgeoisie as well was not a sizable group. A con¬ 
siderable segment was made up of groups who were outcasts in the 
rural communities. These included artisans like blacksmiths and weav¬ 
ers Other components of this class were the traders and merchants. 

Most of the weavers and traders were Jeberti Moslems who were 
discriminated against in the Christian plateau and denied shares of farm- 
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, ne j ebe rti traders established connections with Arab and oth er 
4,1 merchants in the towns and acquired some financial prow ess 
nev practiced usury and profited heavily from the peasantry, the work¬ 
ers' and other poor sections of society. 

~ The intelligentsia was a very minute segment of Eritrean society 
Italian colonialists practiced racism in Eritrea and provided only a lj^ 
ited opportunity for primary education. This opportunity was offered to 
a few only because it was deemed necessary for auxiliary services to the 
colonial administration. 

Italian colonialists had forbidden the formation of political parties or 
engagement in political activities by the population. The emerging 
ban petty bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia had therefore no political 
experience. They differed from the peasantry and the workers only i n 
that they had more exposure to European style of life and had more 
ideas about Western-modelled state administration. 

To sum up, when the British took over from the Italians, Eritrean 
society was one in which tribal and feudal features predominated, par¬ 
ticularly on the superstructural level. A sense of Eritrean patriotism, 
transcending regional, tribal, and religious boundaries, was very weak 
on the part of all the social and national groups in the country. Eritreans, 
including the intelligentsia, generally knew little about world affairs! 
The situation abetted the schismatic design of the British Military Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The specifics of the earliest design of the British were expressed by 
Brigadier Stephen Longrigg, the first British Military Administrator in 
Eritrea. Longrigg proposed the partition of Eritrea into three regions, 14 
to be disposed of differently. The western provinces were to be joined to 
the Sudan, then under an Anglo-Egyptian condominium in which Great 
Britain was the senior partner. The south-eastern portions, including the 
port of Assab, were to be ceded to Ethiopia. The Christian highlands, 
together with the Assaurta and Massawa areas, were to merge with the 
Ethiopian province of Tigrai and form a "united Tigrai state." Of course, 
under this plan, Tigrai was to be severed from Ethiopia. 

To justify the plan, Longrigg stressed the similarities between the 
people of western Eritrea and those of eastern Sudan, and feigned regret 
over the dismemberment of the Tigrigna speaking nationality into the 
P , 10 ^! an an ^ Eritrean plateau. He sounded sympathetic to 

ttniopia s need for access to the sea and emphasized the ethnic tie be- 

ix an^xi) thl ° Pian and the Eritrean Danakil. (See the maps on pp- 


bmI!!^r ti w Mllltary Administration imposed different administra- 
P ateau and western lowlands. In the plateau it maintained 
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the privileges of the Italian community and upheld the Italian laws and 
institutions. It gave priority to Italians in employment. 15 It appointed 
colonial-minded Italians to positions of high responsibility, including 
those of magistrates and cnme investigators. This offended the Eritrean 
intelligentsia and the petty bourgeoisie in the plateau. 

In contrast, Italians were not employed in the administration of the 
western provinces. Here, the administration was in the hands of the 
Bntish assisted by indigenous personnel, an arrangement meant to fa¬ 
cilitate the annexation of western Eritrea to the Anglo-Egvptian Sudan. 

The Bntish Military Administration also took measures which ag¬ 
grieved the peasantry in the plateau. “ It confirmed the alienation of 
land effected dunng Italian rule. It also alienated more farmland and 
allocated it to Italian farmers. Furthermore, the British Administration 
imposed a hike on the "native tribute rates." The peasantry in the Chris¬ 
tian plateau became more effectively subjected to this tax policy since it 
was more sedentary and more vulnerable than the population in the 
lowlands and the plains. 

The British Administration had no need for the Eritrean personnel 
who were rendering services of military-, artisan, or clerical nature to the 
Italian regime. It laid off many, thereby depriving the peasantry of fi- 
nancial subsidy from the towns. 

The effect of the above measures was the impoverishment of the 
peasantry in the plateau. The tremendous rise in the prices of commodi¬ 
ties compounded the problem. The highland peasantry was forced to 
borrow more and more from the financiers in the towns: the Jeberti Mos¬ 
lems. They incurred "mounting debts" which contributed to the accen¬ 
tuation of Moslem-Christian tensions in the country. 

The frustrations of the Christian intelligentsia and petty bourgeoisie 
converged with the disappointment of the highland peasantry. The 
Christian groups resented the British policv of catering to the well-being 
of the European community and of allowing Italian dominion in the pla¬ 
teau. To them the Jeberti and other Moslems in Eritrea also appeared as 
beneficiaries of British rule. Hence, these Chnstain highlanders devel¬ 
oped a staunchly anti-European and anti-Arab (anti-Moslem) stance ac¬ 
companied by a fervent sense of Black identity. 17 

The anti-European stance of the Christian highlanders was a spon¬ 
taneous response to the experience of Bntish rule. It did not signify a 
clear understanding of the essence of imperialism, 18 nor did it have the 
qualities of consistent anti-imperialism. In short, it was without an ideo¬ 
logical base. 

The Christian highlanders were not aware that neighboring Ethio¬ 
pia was in transition from British to American neo-colonial control. They 
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had no idea either of how oppressive and backward Haile Sella,,, 
regime was. With these inadequacies in their political outlook the s 
stantial majority embraced the idea of unity with Ethiopia.» 

The Moslem communities in the lowlands were less adverse^ 
fected by the policies of the British Administration. To that extent th^ 
did not develop a sense of anti-Europeanism as acute as that of t h y 
compatriots in the plateau. Furthermore, due to the religious mist ** 
and antagonism accentuated by the policies of the British, they be 
very suspicious of the Christian highlanders. The substantial majo 
the Moslem lowlanders thus rallied behind the movements for E > 
independence, opposing the idea of unity with Ethiopia. reari 

Interparty Differences and Struggle in Eritrea 

The British Administration differed from Italian rule in several 
spects. For one thing, the British allowed freedom of the press inr T 
“f** pub ; c f ° n of ^wspapers in Tigrigna and Arabic. For mother 
ti^y flowed freedom of associaton, including the formation ofpolitS 

In the 1940 s political parties proliferated in Fritrpa 20 

The UnS p ! hgl0US llnes as di scussed above. 

was founded around^lWq^btdvocTH it" 8 ' 0 Party tHe C0Untry ' " 
pia. Its composition a vocatec * uni °n of Eritrea with Ethio- 
This S S ^dominantly Christian highlander. 

was represented in Eritrea bv the Ethl0 P lan government which 
financed the party euided ii, l 1 . 131800 ° fficer - The Liaison Officer 
. TteUnioSw^emo «■■ ***' and paid its leaders. 

Ities a 8 a mst groups espousing Un , m y ' 22 conducted terrorist activ* 
activities by bandits or^sS^T^ 6 ™*- The y were aided in these 
e ^Jnopian government ^ Wh ° Were s P or >sored and financed by 
lhe Orthodox Chi u 

Son 3 k 8 role 0n theside° 0 7!!i Ch m ° St of the highlanders belonged, 
to Scom ° W3S Ver V cl ose to thp Lu n, ° nist cause - I* was headed by a 
movemenT UmC3te its acl herent h s if S PUn § overnm ent. It threatened 

tS^ composwo y SUpp ° rted the independence 

ChrisL^h S jg^ a lo . wland er, ^nuis"*^ inde P endence was predo^ 

gtessiveParfyf^p, The largest of the Ste Uded S ° me groupS ^’Tpro- 

The LPP wag f S r °ops was the Liberal Pr° 

a ^ Chief * * e d by Ras Tessema AsberCj 

Province. Its membership was ^ 


small. Its main bases were in those areas of Akele Guzai and Serae far 
from Asmara, the capital. Quite significantly those areas were not af¬ 
fected by the alienation of land which had aggrieved the peasantry in 
the rest of the plateau. 

The LPP had a few Moslem members. It also had a few followers 
from the intelligentsia and other strata in the communities of the plateau 
as a whole. Some among the latter were aware of Ethiopia's backward¬ 
ness and of its obsolete political system. Indeed they were patriotically 
inspired to espouse Eritrean independence. 

The LPP changed its platform a few times. Its initial platform called 
for the formation of an independent Tigrai kingdom consisting of Eritrea 
and the northern Ethiopian province of Tigrai. It also called for the inclu¬ 
sion of certain regions of eastern Sudan into this kingdom. 

The idea of a Tigrai-Eritrea union, which in local parlance came to 
be known as Tigrai-Tigrigni, was generally compatible with the British 
design as articulated by Brigadier Longrigg. In fact it is said that the par¬ 
ty's platform, which embodied this idea, had "British 'approval.'" 23 Fur¬ 
thermore, the party advocated that the Tigrai-Eritrea kingdom be ad¬ 
ministered by the British for some time. Its leaders are also said to have 
had close ties with the British. 


ii seems ineie was a Luimtiauil___ M A „ MV4 » 

unity with Tigrai and the "Woyane" uprising which took place in the 
capital of this Ethiopian province in 1943. There is some controversy 
about the objectives of the "Woyane" movement. Some maintain that 
the movement was instigated by local chiefs who sought more authority 
from Showa and the release of their paramount head, Ras Seyoum 
Mengesha, from his "prolonged confinement ... in Addis Ababa." 24 
Others contend the movement's final objective was to sever Tigrai from 
Ethiopia and unite it with Eritrea. In light of the British policy and influ¬ 
ence in the area at that time the latter contention is plausible. 

The role of the British in connection with the Woyane movement 
was most sinister. Initially the British were behind the movement. 
Through it they sought to "(unite) Tigrai and Eritrea under . . Ras 
Seyoum Mengesha"* with the objective of controlling both the territo¬ 
ries. It appears however that, for some reason, they finally decided the 
movement was not in their interest. They thus sided with the central 
government, brought a squadron of fighter planes from Aden and bm 
tally crushed the upnsing. u 

nf fh A w W f3CtS Strength f * e view tha » the LPP shared the objectives 
of the Woyane upnsing. Leaders of the party, Ras Tessema and h,s son 
Abraha Tessema, had argued for the Tigrai-Eritrea union "under the 
possible but unsol,cited leadership of Seyoum Mengesha "^ Furthe 
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. ifiJers were 'connected by blood and interest’’^ 
Wengesha himself, who was a grandson of Emperor Yoh 

nnes 

all indications only a small minority in the LPP fervently u 
Tigraw igngru. The doctnne faded from the party' platform around 
The timing of its demise coincided with the policy shifts of the R ^ 
and with the release of Ras Seyoum and his appointment as t- 
Governor General in 1947. 

In 1946 the LPP entered into a compromise with the Unionist P 
accepting the idea of Ethio-Eritrean federation. But this comprorrtis ^ 
subsequently repudiated by the Unionist Party, it is believed, as a 6 ^ 
of pressure from the Ethiopian government. ' resu ^ 

Due to the above abortive compromise the LPP suffered losses g 
era] of its Moslem members became disaffected and abandoned if cT 
sequently the LPP resumed advocacy of Eritrean independence Abom 
year later it joined the alliance known as the "Independence Bloc " * 

.-2“^• geSt f** 6 party es P° usin g ^dependence was the Moslem 

rSrf-—i 

®oc Consequently it was^K °!i ^ ? ons ^ tuen fs of the Independence 
gamzed themselves as the a few of its members who or- 

fusing Entrean of the Western Province, 
the independence of the western R thlS s P Iinter group advocated 

m ^ st ^ship as an alternative Pr ° Vmce P re ceded by a period of Brit- 
in addition to the above fu 

Th* btrv mde P endenc ^ Most of these 6 ^ S6Veral other parties favouring 

Wa j the VSLTT- ^ aIo ' E ntrean organizations. 

resented fh pen f ence Allowing a period y l P . art y w hich demanded Err 
' e mtere6ts grou ds w ta ^ ian trusteeship- R re P* 

m of (hi ^ inc - Judc ^ war veterans and erstwhile Italian connections- 
^^S^emment. ** 3nd *** former civilian emptof 

als ° Evolved in supp*} 
Th m Ilaly ' ,ncl ^ngZ ££** Wer ° actually offshoot 
^ Pamw ^eseniT^nist Party.» . 

n Political divisions i 11 


c° u ntry. Although the Unionist Party was the largest single party, the 

C ° m p , tpr Hr wl ! 6 va ™ )us P art ies favouring independence 

Tfi A att !] Were unable t0 co-ordinate their efforts 


The Question of Eritrea and the Four Powers 

At the end of the Second World War the Big Four Powers-the 
U.S.A., ranee. Great Britain and the USSR—began deliberations on 
the question of the former Italian colonies: Eritrea, Libva, and Somali¬ 
land. The question was first raised in the Council of the Four Powers' 
Foreign Ministers which convened in London in September 1945. 

The case of Eritrea became particularly complex because several 
states other than the Big Four claimed material interest in it. These states 
were Italy 30 , Ethiopia 31 , and for some time Egypt 32 . 

Like many other international issues at that time the question of 
tiiese former colonies was entangled in the contradictions between the 
themselves - Western powers en bloc strove against the 
USSR. Their strategy was to check the development and influence of 
socialism and to perpetuate their colonial and neo-colonial systems. On 
the other hand the Western powers were competing against each other 
for spheres of influence. 


All the former Italian colonies were still attractive to the imperial 
interests of the Western powers. Like Eritrea, Libya and Somaliland had 
strategic locations on the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean respec- 


On the one hand the question was of great consequence to France 
and Britain because of its possible repercussions on their colonial pos¬ 
sessions elsewhere. To the U.S.A., on the other hand, it was important 
m light of its interest in infiltrating the colonial domain of its allies. 

In 1947 the Big Four Powers and their war allies, including Ethiopia, 
concluded a Treaty of Peace with Italy. In that treaty Italy renounced her 
colonial possessions in Africa. 

The Four Powers also agreed to: 


jointly determine the final disposal of Italy's territorial possessions in Africa ... in 
the light of the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants and the interests of peace 
and security, taking into consideration the \iews of the interested governments. 33 

Furthermore, the Four Powers agreed in the last treaty that if thev 
failed to reach an agreement within a year the question would be re¬ 
ferred to the UN General Assembly. e 
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by accordance with the treaty a Four Power Commission ren 
me the VS. A., Great Bntain, France, and the USSR was sent toR Sent ' 
September 1947. tri tre. 

The pencxl was one in which the inter-party struggle in Eritr 
very intense. The Unionists engaged in violent activities and 63 Was 
obstacles for the independence seekers trying to express their W - C ^ ate ^ 
the Commission. It was difficult for the Commission to a * S eSt ° 
whether the Unionists or the independence groups had the 
followers in the country. J° n ty of 

Moreover, due to the conflicting interests they represented 
members of the Commission could not effectively work together * ' ^ 
ducting the investigation. In May 1948 they submitted a report'mT 
Council of Foreign Ministers. The report was largely an exposition of th! 
political and socio-economic conditions in Eritrea. It reflected the i ff 6 

SS o“ y ° n the assessment 0f the wishes of the people on tie 

The Council of the Foreign Ministers could not reach an agreement 
on the question of Eritrea and the other former Italian colon,eT HeS 

SSJ “ “* UN Assembly on ,£ X,” 
The UN Decision on Eritrea 

laved at the UN* Partof1hl S e ^°'i ° f ** former Italian colonies was de- 
*e North Atlantic Treaty OrT anat ‘° n for this was that ' after ) oinin g 
daims to the former colonic 8 aniZdtlon (NATO), Italy renewed its 
c- f tes and ° f ** ^ 

deal known « U t he C Bevin h Sf the U m reached its peak in May 1949 when a 
hon This plan proved forTh WaS PUt forward a * a ^ resolu- 
and the Anglo-Egypti an Sudan it P , artltion of Eritrea between Ethiopia 
Italian, British, and French t 3 S ° P rov ‘ de d for arrangements secur- 
‘erent regi ons of Ubya nch trusteeship over Somaliland and the dif* 

1lt3ly Was made b y their Foreign 

D^! U an outc °rne Of secret h I u dr ° Sforza respectively. But it came 
Bevin m T kn , >Wn ' th « before he ‘ bera , tl0 . ns to which the US was also a 
with US W ° n ' < ^ arl ° Sforza had ^ Uded lbe a 8 re ement with Erne 5 

then USdelt^^^ of State , Dean ArlT and come to an understanding 

TheUSsTo^ UN ’ 5 and Wi,h John Foster DU S ' 

states, were op^d^^countms and some Afab gpd Asian 

Plan from the beginning/ c ° n 


demning it as a violation of self-determination. Following the rejection 
by the Assembly of the clause assigning Libya's Tripoli tania to Italy, 
many more states decided to oppose the plan as a whole, which was thus 
defeated in the General Assembly. Following this, Italy resumed advo¬ 
cacy of Eritrean independence. 

By September 1949 the Western powers reached an understanding 
on Libya and Somaliland. Thus, the UN General Assembly could reach a 
decision on the question of these two territories. It resolved that Libya 
would become independent in 1952 and that Somaliland would also at¬ 
tain independence but after a ten-year period of Italian trusteeship The 
Assembly resolved to send to Eritrea a UN commission with tasks simi¬ 
lar to those of the Four Power Commission which had visited the coun- 
try in 194 7. 36 


A wn UA lAJOl yji 1 


i- ua iNurway, 

South Africa, Burma, Pakistan, and Guatemala. Several of these govern- 
ments differed in their international policies. South Africa, and to some 
extent Norway, represented the Anglo-American line. Guatemala then 
had a progressive government which adopted an anti-imperialist pol- 
icy. So, to some extent, did Pakistan which at that time had newlv 
emerged from British colonial rule. 38 The official position of the Burmese 
government was to "go along with Pakistan" but its representative in 
the Commission insisted on having "a fairly free hand" for himself 39 He 

Somh AW*' 5 ?t e hand " and ' as a result ' Burma ended up siding with 
South Africa and the Western powers on this question. 

nn«l" e ( C ° m / niss re n came U P with a variety of proposals for the "dis- 
fndpJ, °h E ?' Pakistani and Guatemalan delegations proposed 
mST 6 Eritrea to be preceded by a ten-year period of direct 
f ? T trusteeship. The South African and Burmese delegations 
‘ he federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia under the sovereignty of 
t hl0pian , cro ™ n The Nor wegian delegation proposed the "uncondi- 

n n pr°o4 n r With Ethi ° Pia ^ SOme prOV1SOS «» 

General, ^bedebate on"Eri^a continiued^nttie^Gener^^sseihbly 6 "^^ 
Western powers and their allies were still divided on hels7c! a 
Bntain and the US still favoured the partition of Eritrea while T^?' G J 
cated Eritrean independence. Ethiopia persisted tZ a J eItal y adv °- 
annexation of Eritrea as a whole. P ItS demand f or the 

., W , hile * e debate was going on the US came up with what „ 
scribed as a "compromise" formula. In substance ,L f , was de * 
similar to the proposal of the South African ami R, for ™ ula was very 
the UN Commission. It provided for the "federation" 8 de gg alions on 
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‘under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown/' 
jj* US and other Western powers including Italy finally agreed 

On the 22nd of November 1950, Ethiopia also dedared^ 
acceptance of it. 

The US had then effectively replaced the European powers i n th 
destination of Ethiopia. American companies had virtually sup p ] ant J 
the French and Bntish monopolies in important sectors of the Ethion ^ 
economy. The American-iruhated currency 7 reform had severed th^ 
Ethiopian dollar from the British pound sterling and tied it to the US 
dollar. This reform thus brought Ethiopia's finance "completely under 
American control." 40 Furthermore the US provided "technical assistan 
ce f and gained control of some crucial aspects of the Ethiopian adminis^ 
trahon mduding the Gvil Aviation Service. To some observers the situa¬ 
tion in 1950 appeared as though the Americans were "out to turn 
(Ethiopia) into their colony." 41 

Haile Sellassie's regime had sided with the US in the latter's compe¬ 
tition with other Western powers. More fundamentally, it had become a 
faithful ally of the US against the sorialist w 7 orld. It openly declared its 
commitment to the "suppression of communism" 42 both at home and 
abroad As a practical demonstration of this, it sent troops to Korea to 
fight on the side of the US. 


Haile Seilassie used his anti-communist stance to justify his reques 
for increased assistance from Washington. He frequently appealed t 
the US for aid lest his country fall prey to "communist infiltration." 43 H 
also used his partidpation in the Korean War as a pretext to furthe 
press his claim to Eritrea. He beseeched Washington for help in thi 
f ^ possessing the Eritrean ports Ethiopia could mor 
ettecbvely discharge its role in the Korean War. 44 On their part, official 

wrHH ? ep ^ tmen{ of State assured Ethiopian authorities that the U! 
would exert every effort" at the UN to advance Ethiopia's claim for Eri 


w d ffr Q f ted the stnj tegic location of Eritrea for sc 
for naval ml ^ ** ^ used ^ ritTea for storage of supplies 

Cura in the ** had instaIIed an aircraft assembly plar 

started to u£ th?" *** * naVaJ baSe at the P ort of Massawa. It had < 
the capital con ™unications facilities of Radio Marina in Asm- 

had been ^ Bntlsh Mijitar y Administration the 

pkteau In 1942 Avproii u 3 comrnu nications" base on the Entr 
Eihvjp^n c,\ , arnr 7 an visited Eritrea where he "met, am< 
^^rshmgvucha * lh whom he discussed "the possibility 

a buse at the outskirts of Asmara. 4 * 


Interest in acquiring a "communications" base underlay Washing¬ 
ton's shifting position on Eritrea. Since the end of the 1940's, when 
Ethiopia became subservient to US policy-makers, the best way to sat¬ 
isfy this interest was by first annexing Eritrea to Ethiopia. The "federal" 
formula was devised by the US with this objective in view. 

Haile Sellassie's acceptance of the "federal" formula did not mean 
that he had really renounced his claims for the total incorporation of 
Eritrea. He accepted the formula only because he was persuaded that 
there wasn't enough support at the UN for his full claims. He was ad¬ 
vised that it would be expedient for him to accept the "federal" formula 
for the moment and effect total incorporation later. 47 

Evidently this advice was relayed to the Emperor from US foreign 
policy quarters through the foreign minister, Aklilou Habte Wold and 
his American advisor, John Spencer. The latter frequently accompanied 
the Ethiopian foreign minister in secret meetings with officials of the 
Department of State. 48 

The US and other Western powers lobbied at the UN for a draft 
resolution bearing the "compromise" formula. The USSR, other socialist 
countries, some Arab-Asian states, and Guatemala opposed the draft 
resolution as a violation of self-determination. In a profound argument 
the USSR delegate exposed the "compromise" formula as a cover for US 
objectives in Eritrea. The delegate said in part: 

... the problem is not now being settled m the interest of the Eritrean people. In 
recent times, the United States has become the dominating power in Africa, and 
determines the colonial policy of the various states in that continent. 

... the proposal for federation, which was put forward by the United States 
delegation, reflects the interests of the colonial powers, headed by the United 
States. 

The USSR delegation cannot therefore support the proposal for federation, 
which is the outcome of the struggle among the colonial powers for a new parti¬ 
tion of the former Italian colonies. 49 

The truth expressed by the USSR in the General Assembly was con¬ 
firmed by John Foster Dulles, soon to become Secretary of State in the 
Eisenhower Administration. Dulles is said to have declared frankly: 

From the point of view of justice the opinion of the Eritrean people must receive 
consideration. Nevertheless, the strategic interests of the United States in the Red 
Sea basin and consideration of secunty and world peace make it necessary that 
the country has to be linked with our ally, Ethiopia. 50 

Opposing the American formula, the USSR and the Polish dele¬ 
gations submitted their own draft resolutions. They proposed indepen- 
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. to Ethiopia of a comdor to the R od , 

^™.vhvEntr»andthcvV dehMted (1t the UN General A SSl 3 
these wsohiwns «"•*■ under the control of the US. ' S 

which at that time General Assembly passed Resolution 

fv TVfrtnbcr ^ v _if*vi "federal'' formula ^*0 


On December ^^can-initiated "federal" formula. The 


v ote 


A (Vy which «•* w1th tour abstentions. 

was forty “^ x to ** 

. f un Resolution 

^"^Son 390 A (V) provided that Eritrea "shall constitute ^ 
" ,n„ federated with Ethiopia under the sovereignty 0 f T 

Srr:'Eluded a few genera. Prions on the *£* 
the jedetal" relationship to be established. 

"H>e "federal" government was given jurisdiction over matters of 
defense, foreign affairs, foreign and interstate commerce, external and 
inter-state communications (including ports), and currency and finance. 
It was to have the power to levy taxes in Ethiopia and Eritrea for pur . 
poses of "federal" expenses. Eritrea was to bear a "just and equitable" 
share of these expenses. 

A single nationality was to obtain in both Ethiopia and Eritrea. The 
two countries were also to constitute a single state for purposes of cus¬ 
tom duties on goods "entering or leaving the federation." The duties 
wen? to be assigned to Eritrea in cases where the goods have their “final 
destination or origin" there. 

Entrea was to have its own government comprised of legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. The jurisdiction of the government ex¬ 
tended to "all matters not vested in the federal government." This in¬ 
cluded the power to levy taxes for domestic expenses and the power to 
adopt a budget. 

The resolution provided for the participation of Eritreans in Ihe ex 
ecutive and judicial branches of the federal government. It also pro\i 
for their representation in the legislative body in the ratio of Eritrea 
population to that of the federation as a whole. Furthermore, the re*> 
bon stipulated that a federal council be established in which Eritrea a» 
Ethiopia would be represented in "equal numbers." This council wa 
meet once a year to "advise" on federal matters. , 

Theu- \ a c ® nceme d human rights and fundamental r ^ . a s- 

Z*’ n ?“ d ' d «**»» of ,h„ press, association, worship, and h** 
!*«<> of due process of law. A£t 

This waM^V 7 , ° f the res °lution were to constitute the 

t0 the Em P eror of Ethiopia for rattf 
On the llh ’m! the Act would bind Ethiopia and Eritrea- , p, 
bth 0f Decem ber 1950 the General Assembly apP^ 


Eduardo Anze Matienzo, a Bolivian diplomat, as the UN Commissioner 
for Eritrea His government was a right-wing regime of large landown¬ 
ers an d mining entrepreneurs closely allied to the US. 51 

His task was io prepare a constitution for Eritrea with the assistance 
of "experts appointed by the UN Secretary General. He was to consult 
the Eritrean people, the Ethiopian government, and the British Admin¬ 
istration. 

Anze Matienzo arrived in Eritrea on the 9th of February 1951. He 
encountered serious problems in the course of preparing the constitu¬ 
tion These were rooted in the conflicts between the former indepen¬ 
dence parties and the Ethiopian government, joined by the Unionist 
Party on some issues. 

Representing the Ethiopian government. Foreign Minister Aklilou 
Habte Wold urged constitutional arrangements which would have prac¬ 
tically denied autonomy to Eritrea. He demanded that Ethiopia be em¬ 
powered to appoint a Governor General and "all executive officials" in 
Eritrea and "to approve and reject all legislation." 52 He also contended 
that Eritrea should have no flag and official language of its own. 53 

On all the above and other minor issues the Eritrean parties were 
united against the Ethiopian demands. Only the Unionist Party had 
sided with the Ethiopian government on the question of a flag for Eri¬ 
trea. 

The UN Commissioner found the demands of the Ethiopian gov¬ 
ernment excessive. However, he agreed to the Emperor's representation 
in Eritrea, but with much less power than proposed by the Ethiopian 
Foreign Minister. 

While the Commissioner was drafting the constitution, the British 
Military Administration was convening the Eritrean Assembly. The As¬ 
sembly adopted the constitution "with minor modifications." Haile Sell- 
assie ratified the constitution on August 6, 1952 and the Federal Act on 
September 11. Hence began the Ethio-Eritrean "federation." 

The constitution structured the Eritrean government with execu¬ 
tive, legislation, and judicial branches. The Chief Executive w*as to be 
elected by the Assembly with the power to appoint "Secretaries" to head 
administrative departments. The legislative power was vested in the sin¬ 
gle chamber Assembly w'hose members were to be elected directly by the 
people in Asmara and Massawa and by colleges of tribal and village elders 
in the rest of the country. The Eritrean Supreme Court and the lower 
courts would possess judicial power. The judges, appointed by the 
Chief Executive but on the recommendation of the Assembly, were to be 
independent of any control by the other branches. 

Tigrigna and Arabic would become the official languages of Eritrea. 
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Fnfiva wmild have its own flag, seal, and arms. "All persons" j n p . 
w0U Id enjoy fundamental rights and liberties. The pertinent clause? ^ 
fcdri constitutions of Western democracies. re. 

The constitution affirmed Eritrea's autonomy, limiting the Po 
of the Emperor's representatives to by and large ceremonial roles P ^ 
The Entrean constitution, based on "principles of democratic 
emment/' was incompatible with the Ethiopian system of governm^ 
which was founded on the "Divine Right of Kings." It threatened to ^ 
dermine Haile Sellassie's regime by encouraging progressive Ethioo 
to fight for at least tangible reforms along the lines of bourgeois dem 
racy This threat made the future of the "federation" even more preca 
>ous. F 

A main defect in the framework of Ethio-Eritrean relations was the 
absence of a genuine federal government distinct from and in addition 
to those of Ethiopia and Eritrea. In this framework, the Ethiopian gov* 
emment was the "federal" government. The American-devised UN res¬ 
olution (which specifically conferred upon the Ethiopian crown the sov¬ 
ereignty of the federation) made Eritrea an "autonomous unit" 
subordinate to Ethiopia. 54 The term "federated" or "federal" only added 
verbal flavor to make the arrangement more palatable to Eritrean groups 

opposing union with Ethiopia. 

resolution constituted no international machinery to over- 
natkmal mTf * * Ethio-Eritrean "federation" or to facilitate inter* 

dwedhewassati^H 111violation - The UN Commissioner de- 

Britrea Becomes a US Military Base 

resolution was that the Tjc*!l!?' 1 0 | American deal underlying the "federal 
Thus, soon after the resolution *' ^ rantt 'd military facilities in En trea ' 

fen, Washington requested b?l a ?~ , I ?^ ed but P r 'or to its implement 
J* **** was format lommun With Ethi “P* thiS 

George McGhee, to E^.n" ^ by the Assistant Secretary 

wold, in a "top secret" meeting h,.| T . F °J’* , 8 n Minister, Aklilou Hab 
“mber 1950* Aklilou, who wls llt Washin 8‘9n on the 11 th of & 

S Ababa on a "good will mission. H 


held a series of talks with Emperor Haile Sellassie. Following the first 
round of these talks: 

the Emperor 'ordered his highest military authorities to conclude an agreement 
which concerned 'military concessions' to the United States. 58 


That the "concessions" involved military bases in Eritrea was not 
officially disclosed; Eritrea was still under British administration and 
Ethiopia had no authority to conclude agreements directly affecting Eri- 


In 1953, when Eritrea effectively came "under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian crown," Ethiopia and the US signed a treaty granting base 
facilities to the latter in Eritrea (including the naval facilities in Mas- 
sawa). The largest was to be established at the outskirts of Asmara 
named "Kagnew," after the Ethiopian battalion which fought in the Ko¬ 
rean War. The Kagnew Base was to remain in operation for over two 
decades. 

A multi-million dollar complex, Kagnew was among the most cru¬ 
cial of the US National Security Agency (NSA) bases in the world. It 
primarily served US military and intelligence objectives in the region. It 
was used to promote the "command and control of the American ballis¬ 
tic missiles in the Indian Ocean. 59 It also served in the conduct of what 
are known as "cryptologic activities." 60 These included operations of 
jamming and of telecasting coded information. 

Using the high powered electronic devices at Kagnew, the LS could 
monitor the Middle East and even Southern Africa, the Soviet Union, 
and South-east Asia. It could track the activities of various national liber¬ 
ation movements including those of the Palestinians, < he Omam people 
in the Persian Gulf, FREL1MO in Mozambique, and the PAIGC in Gui- 


Crucial to US activities in the region, Kagnew was visited by highly 
placed US military authorities. In February 

eral William Westmoreland, then US Army chief off Staff, and in U 
of the same year by General Robert Myer, then head ot the LS Strategic 

C °T,g n n d ew also served the interest of some US allies in the region, 
notably Israel The Israel, government shared certain strategic ob,ectives 
with HaUe Sellassie's Ethiopia." In addition to being served by Kagnew, 
Israel was, reportedly, also granted military bases on the Entrean is- 

laild wtshfnKtorprovided military assistance to Haile Sellassie's regime, 
which inc eased following the conclusion of a secret US-Ethiopia de¬ 
fense pact in 1960. Washington also paid millions of doUars to the Ethio- 
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pian regime. The payments were in effect rent s or agnew and tk 
naval bases in Eritrea. But they were made without most memb ers , ' 
the US Congress knowing about the "existence of these "secret" f aQ| “| 
ties ^ 

Kagnew and the naval bases in Eritrea became controversial W 
US Congress when a Senate sub-committee on foreign relations p rob 
into the commitments of the US to Haile Sellass.e s regime in 1970V 
subcommittee revealed that US "aid" to th.sregime was the highest' 
Africa since the early 1950's reaching, by 1970, roughly a quarter 0 f a 


Kaenew and the naval Dases u. -.-y vc *:»ai , 

US Congress when a Senate subcommittee on foreign relations p rob 
into the commitments of the US to Haile Sellass.e s regime in 197 0 V 
subcommittee revealed that US "aid" to th.s regime was the hig he J 
Africa since the early 1950's reaching, by 1970, roughly a quarter 0 f a 
billion dollars. 

Violation and Dissolution of the "Federation " 

With the coming into effect of the "federation," Haile Sellassie'sre¬ 
gime sent troops into Eritrea. It soon started measures to undermine 
Eritrea's autonomy. 

The "Federal Council," the only approximation of a federal organ, 
never functioned. Ethiopian representatives denied the Council had any 
role in "federal" matter. 

The first representative of the Emperor in Eritrea was Andargachew 
Mesai, Haile Sellassie's son-in-law. Andargachew openly interfered in 
Eritrea's internal affairs. He refused to pay even lip service to Eritrea's 
autonomy. In 1955 he declared that, as far as he was concerned, "there 
are no internal or external affairs." 66 

The first Eritrean Assembly, dominated by the parties formerly es¬ 
pousing independence, protested Ethiopia's interference. The first Chief 
Executive, ledla Bairu, who was actually from the Unionist Party, also 
made a mild objection to this policy. Therefore, the independence par¬ 
ties and the Chief Executive became the targets of the Ethiopian regime. 

The regime, in collaboration with its Eritrean backers, harassed the 
iuf d r t u CM, , PP ° Sltl0n P arties - Consequently, prominent politician* 
£r!! 0 R e m^.u de Mariam and ,brahim Sultan were forced to leave 
Th, hu * e opposition parties were practically banned. 

iWlaceLem OPlan A 8 7! rnment fc,rced Tedla Bairu lo resign in 

W ° lde Micael ' an avowed missionary rf £ 
in Eritrea a ™ W3S formcrl y the Emperor's Vice-KepresenW 

?l a , a P° st he continued to retain while Eritrea's Chief Execuh^ 

ever was to L cin ' *° dcfend 1,8 constitution." His real mission I 
within the EthiSL PreParat, ° nS f ° r the ,otal incorporation 
this mission tm P ,re ' Secretaries were carefully app (),n 

"• «* C„„ aituUon whlch provided «. •* 


ndent electoral commission to supervise elections, Asfaha reintro- 
Huced Proclamation 121. 67 This proclamation empowered him, and 
therefore the Ethiopian government, to control the 1956 Assembly elec- 
tions. As a result, the Unionists attained the majority in the Assembly, 
reducing it to a puppet institution. 

Controlling the executive and legislative branches, the Ethiopian re- 
me deepened its interference in Eritrea, suppressing democratic rights 
and fundamental liberties, curtailing freedom of expression, harassing 
critical journalists and writers, and trampling upon freedom of associa¬ 
tion. Political parties and other associations, except the Unionist Party 
and its affiliates, were outlawed. 

Haile Sellassie's regime devastated Eritrea. This "federal" govern¬ 
ment appropriated all customs dues and other "federal" revenues, de¬ 
nying Eritrea its proper share. It forbade the exportation of Eritrean pro¬ 
ducts and restricted the Ethiopian market for them. It discouraged and 
in some cases explicitly forbade industrial and other investments in Eri¬ 
trea. It compelled several industries, factories, and business enterprises 
to abandon Eritrea and re-establish themselves in Ethiopia. 

The Ethiopian regime undermined the labor movement in Eritrea;jt 
dissolved the General Union of Labour Syndicates established in 19 d 3 
and suppressed the resistance of the urban workers; it crushed the gen¬ 
eral strike of 1958. This and the economic policies of Haile Sellassie's 
regime forced many workers to emigrate to Ethiopia, the Sudan, an t e 
Middle Eastern countries in search of jobs. 

The Ethiopian regime obstructed law and justice. It rendered the 
courts meaningless, particularly in cases of political crimes an ques 
Hons of civil liberties. It ensured that Eritreans suspected of such offen¬ 
ses'' suffered pre-trial detention and torturous treatment in the hands ot 

4116 Eritreans also suffered cultural oppression in the yea« of the "fed- 

sough, to popularize Amharicrand > manipu , ate d to 

Ihe Eritrean Area's autonomy. In 1958 it 

"unanTmously'vSod "'Z discard the Eritrean flag, allowing only the 
unanimously vi» 1959, again by "unanimous vote, it 

reXS n the 0 En r trean Penal Laws with the Ethiopian Penal Code. And in 
ui, ? ,, 1 \a» I,, replace the designation "Eritrean government" 

!2 4222-—^- "Chief Executive" with -Chief 
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Ad S(m - that all the preparations were made, the Ethiopian re 
cpuid take the foal step. On the 15th of November 1962 Haile $en* 
^ued Order No. 27 in which he announced that "the federal stat ^ 
Eritrea is hereby terminated" and that Eritrea was "hereby wholly^ 0 * 
grated into the unitary system of administration of Our Empire." 
preamble to the Order, Haile SelLassie stated that on the previous dT 
the 14th of November, the Eritrean Assembly had "unanimously 
ted" a resolution to terminate the federation. ^ 

It is true that a decision to that effect was made by the Assembly fy# 
the totality of the events suggests the decision came under duress. Froin 
November 13, the Ethiopian army displayed a show of force in Asmara 
Thousands of soldiers encircled the city. Others marched through its 
streets with tanks and ammunition declaring in war chants "kill anyone 
who does not comply with our wishes!" 

In the morning session of November 14 the "Chief Administrator/ 
Asfaha Woldemicael, read a statement to the Assembly. In it he re¬ 
quested the members to pass a resolution dissolving the "federation' 
and "uniting" Entrea with "our motherland, Ethiopia." His request was 
accompanied by the presence of an armed detachment of soldiers out¬ 
side the Assembly Hall, an implicit threat that anyone who resisted 
would be dealt with mercilessly. 

In spite of the threat, several Moslems and a few Christian members 
of the Assembly expressed their opposition but the substantial majority 
meekly complied with the request. 68 

The Assembly's decision was null and void. It was contrary to Arfr 
cle 91 of the Constitution, which prohibited the Assembly from passing 
legislation violative of the Federal Act, the international instrument 
which proclaimed Eritrea an "autonomous unit." 

Haile SeHassle's Imperial Order 27, also null and void, was substan* 
lively a sequel to the American devised "compromise" formula whi 
had become the UN Resolution on Eritrea. This resolution had pr^ e 
a highly farcical "federation" precisely in order to make possible the su 
jugation of Eritiea in the form of Order No. 27 , which some say v 

drafted by John Spencer-the American advisor to the Ethiopia % 
eminent. 6 * 

Even before the formal dissolution of the "federation" anti'^ 


other ovJrT" 1 * rowin 8 in Eritrea - Demonstrations. 

merits Bv protest had gP ven wa y to clandestine P olstlC f p e0 e<' 

gt-r.ce of 4* a Ltr/ nOVements had seated ‘he setting for th ^ 
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The Armed Struggle Until 
the Fall of Haile Sellassie 


During the "federation" period, several Eritrean groups found recourse 
to international law and organizations futile. These groups had ap¬ 
pealed to the UN and the major powers for intervention to halt and re¬ 
dress the violations of Eritrea's autonomy by Ethiopia. Their appeals 
were all in vain. They could not draw the attention of the UN nor that of 


any major power. . 

Even before the formal dissolution of the federation, some n 
trean groups were gravitating towards the idea of separating from Ethio¬ 
pia and establishing an independent state. This inclination crystalled 
and gained momentum following the emergence o a can es g 
zation called the Eritrean Liberation Movement (ELM) in the late 19o0 s. 

The ELM was indeed a nucleus for a progressive national organiza¬ 
tion in Eritrea. It was organized and led by patnotic elements from the 
intelligentia and other groups among the urban petty bourgeoisie. Its 
membership included Moslems and Christians, lowlanders and high- 
landers 

The ELM felt the need to bolster Eritrean patnotism as a prereq¬ 
uisite for a successful armed struggle. Thus, as a first phase it engaged 
in underground leafletting and other campaigns des.gned to unite the 
people around concern for Eritrean independence. 
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vim's progress was stifled by a new development which arc* 
the beginning of the 1960's. This was that, in a meeting held i n Cair ! * 
19 p 0 *>me Eritrean exiles in the Middle East unfriendly to the ELlVt 
solved to launch an armed movement inside Eritrea. w ^ 

The year 1961 was a landmark in the history of the Eritrean 
Jem. It saw the birth of the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) and its a f ^ 
wing, the Eritrean Liberation Army (ELA). 

Equipped with obsolete Italian rifles and led by Mohamed Id • 
Awote, the ELA's earliest unit fired "the first shots" in September I 9 A 8 
Thus began the armed conflict which was to be known in the 19g()' °’ 
"Africa's longest war." as 

The Early ELF 

The ELF was launched as a pre-emptive project against the dev I 
opment of the ELM. Its leadership was comprised exclusively of Moslem 
lowlanders. Even though it included a few intellectuals and other n^ttv 
bourgeoisie, the leadership was dominated by bureaucrats known to 
have had strong feudal tendencies. 

The leadership organized the ELA along sectarian lines, recruiting 
fighters from the Moslem peasantry in the western lowlands (which ac¬ 
tually became the operational zone of the early ELA.) It preached sectari¬ 
an goals, stressing that Haile Sellassie was a Christian despot and that 
most of the Christians in Eritrea favored union with Ethiopia. 

The leadership also pursued a religious-oriented foreign policy. It 
confined its external activities to the Islamic Near East, spreading propa¬ 
ganda which portrayed Eritrea as a Moslem country and part of the Arab 

wor t presented the Eritrean cause as a Moslem struggle against 
Christian oppressors. bb 

had 8rown in size - ^ was joined by former Eritrean 
s'™ ‘ n . he !“ danese Army and by students from inside and out- 
Kions othi-Mh r ^,L e new recru ' ls included many Moslems from re- 
Lns who wims Tf Cm l0Wldnds - The y als ‘> deluded a few Chris- 
In theri a visiblt -contingent, 

movement took k * bfSt tbe inter necine battles in the Eritrean 
ing to establish an f bt ‘ tween the El -A and the ELM, which was seek- 
nized in the Sudan ^l e'T 8 mside Eritrea - The ELM had been reorg* 
bon thanks to a no k ( ' y * had be come a more advanced 

^ Sudanese CommunTst°movemem Wh ° *** ***' ' 

andproceede^o‘the* 10 ELM Cr ° SSed the Sudanese-Eritrean W** 
the detachmen w as atta^‘ S H k re S ion ' At lla Tsaida in southern SgJ 
was attacked by the ELA, sustaining serious casual 
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jdany were killed. Those who escaped death were dispersed. 

This incident contributed to the decline of the ELM. 

77ie Supreme Council and its Divisive Policies 

In 1965, the ELF leaders held a meeting in the Sudanese capital of 
Khartoum and "appointed themselves " 1 as pre-eminent heads with the 
name "Supreme Council. They took this step in order to entrench 
themselves in positions of leadership. They had felt threatened by the 
growing size of the ELA and by the increasing regional and national 
variety in its composition. 

The Supreme Council practiced the policy of divide and rule. In 
1964 it divided the ELA and the areas of operation into four zones, add¬ 
ing a fifth one in 1965. 

The divisions were made along regional and religious lines. Four of 
the zones were in the Moselm areas while the fifth was in the Christian 
regions of the plateau. 

Zonal Commanders were picked by the Council members. They be¬ 
longed to the tribes or national groups in the regions for which they 
were appointed. 

The Commanders had varying degrees of contact with the Council 
members in the Middle East. That of the fifth division—the Christian 
division had the weakest contact, putting it at a disadvantage. 

I he activities of the zonal divisions were not centralized. This was 
conducive to the Council members as it facilitated the undertaking of 
"sectarian and regional projects " 2 by each of them. It also suited the Zo¬ 
nal Commanders who engaged in "unrevolutionary practices ." 3 

Though the ELA scored several military victories over the Ethiopian 
Army, internal problems were mounting, due mainly to religious and 
regional feuds fostered by the Supreme Council and the Zonal Com¬ 
manders. Many Christian fighters were slaughtered by their Moslem 
comrades" in the ELA. Christian fighters became disillusioned and by 
967 a significant number had defected to the Ethiopian government. 

Regional and tribal conflicts among the Moslems had also inten¬ 
sified. The most acute of these was between the Semhar group and the 
oarka-Gash lowlanders: the "Alighidir-Harghigho feud." This particular 
conflict sharpened because of a fierce power struggle within the Su¬ 
preme Council between the Semharite, Osman Sabbe, and the promi¬ 
nent Barka figure, Idris Mohamed Adem, then Council Chairman. 

Reform Movement in the ELF 

Towards the end of the 1960's, several groups in the ELA came out 
in opposition to the corrupt administration and divisive line of the Su¬ 
preme Council. By 1968 their efforts resulted in the emergence of "the 
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R eform Movement." 

The movement sought to unify the ELA. It aimed at establish* 
leadership of the ELF, including the Department of Foreign RelatT 8 the 
the field. It called for a National Congress at which the problem, 
revolution would be deliberated upon and resolved. s of the 

The earliest success of the movement was the Anseba Conf 
held in 1968. At the conference the 3rd, 4th, and 5th divisions^ 
saurta, Semhar, and the Christian plateau respectively, agreed to° ^ 
under a Provisional Revolutionary Command. Un ^ 

In August 1969 the movement attained further success at 
Adobha Conference which was attended by the delegates from all th 
divisions. This conference unified the ELA as a whole. It appointed e 
Preparatory Committee for the National Congress. The conference 3 
tablished a 38-man Provisional General Command "to lead the ELA in 
the field" but did not formally depose the Supreme Council. The latter 
was overthrown in December 1969. 

The five divisions were not equally represented in the Provisional 
General Command. The l* 1 and 2 nd divisions which were those in Bark* 
Gash and in the Senhit zones were represented by twenty members in 
the General Command; but the three divisions which united earlier at 
the Anseba conference were represented by only 18. This imbalance in 
the make-up of the Command was probably the most serious shortcom- 
ing of the Adobha resolutions. 4 

The members of the Supreme Council were opposed to the reform 
movement. One of them, Osman Sabbe, was undisturbed for some 
time.^ Following the Adobha conference however, and particularly after 
the overthrow of the Supreme Council, Osman Sabbe became most an¬ 
tagonistic to the changes taking place. He prepared to form another or¬ 
ganization As a first step, he established a political office in Beirut called 
the General Secretariat. 

After the overthrow of the Supreme Council, splinter groups 
emerged. By the end of 1970, three were on the scene: the Popular Lib*' 
atioH Forces (Semharite), the Obelites (Barka), and the Isayas group 
(Christian highlander). These three groups were soon to form an a 
ance and to constitute, in effect, the armed wing of Osman Sabbe's Gen¬ 
eral Secretariat. The alliance of these groups was the genesis of the 
sent-day Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF). 

1971 the ELF held the Awote military conference-jjj 
fctr ["th was Preoccupied with the question of the splinter g r ° uF jy 
stressed the need for a peaceful and democratic solution. Accord 
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Lp approached the splinter groups for a dialogue; but the latter 

unwilling to talk. 

the First National Congress: 

tiF Adopts a National Democratic Program 

With the problem of the splinter groups still pending, the ELF held 
p . t National Congress in October-November 1971. The site of the 
f 5 Iress was Arr, inside the Eritrean province of Sahel. Though the 
linter groups were invited to attend, all declined. 

SP A landmark in the history of the ELF, the Congress issued a clear 
cram to guide the organization's internal and external policies. The 
P roeram was national democratic in content, an indication that ad¬ 
vanced and progressive Eritrean elements had begun to play important 
roles in the ELF. _. Tf _ . 

The Congress stressed that Eritrea was dominated bv US imperia¬ 
lism in collaboration with its client-state Ethiopia. It characterized Eritrea 
as a "special colony," dominated and exploited by Ethiopia and the US 
together: 

.. .its (Eritrea's) colonization is the product of a collusion of American and Ethio¬ 
pian interests ... The United States needs its bases in Asmara and the Red Sea 
ports of Eritrea; and landlocked Ethiopia, access to the Red Sea Amenca provides 
the weapons, finance, diplomat and propaganda muscle; and Ethiopia provides a 
legal presence to American imperialism . 6 

The Congress made a class analysis of Eritrean society. It identified 
the needs and interests of the various classes and accordingly outlined 
the socio-economic tasks of the revolution. It noted that the Erilrian 
bourgeoisie was tied to that in Ethiopia and elsewhere in t e >ran 
alliance of the bourgeoisie." It concluded that this social group was hos¬ 
tile to the "idea of Eritrean national independence. 7 

The Congress stated that the workers were the "most democratic 
segment" of the Eritrean society but also noted that this social group, 
which was scattered in various countries, was not politics ly developed. 

It ascribed this to the repressive policies in Eritrea, to joblessness, inse¬ 
curity and related problems, and to the incompetence of the former ELF 

leadership. 8 ... <■ . 

Similarly, the Congress noted the backwardness of the peasantry 
and the nomads. It blamed the former ELF Iwdership lor failure to 
work out a programme suited" to the interests of these groups. 

The Congress resolved that, besides Ethiopia, the enemies of the 
Eritre in Revolut.were "world imperialism led by US imperialism, in¬ 

ternational Zionism, foreign capitalists and Eritrean collaborating das- 
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£n its approach to foreign policy, the Congress adhp ^ 
imperialist line, concluding that, erec * to the a 

- The foreign policy of the ELF is one of national indent 
It (ELF) shall strengthen its relations with all nT ndence - 
movements. honal liberation 


'irnpe 


• 

movements. _ v . 1 

• It shall reinforce its ties with all democratic, socialist 

rialist countries and organizations. na ant H 

• It shall forge closer ties with progressive Arab and Afrir 

which are at the vanguard in the struggle against ziomsrTanT* 
nalism. an d imp 

• It shall struggle side by side with the people of the wnrin # 

independence and social progress. d for P eat 

• It supports the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America in «*, 

just struggle against imperialism. m 

• It supports the heroic Palestinian people in their just struggle 

regam their cherished homeland. ' 

• It supports the struggle of the oppressed nationalities of the Ethi 
pian Empire m their struggle against the dominant Amhara-b 
reaucratic autocracy. 

su PPorts the Ethiopian revolutionary moveme 
n Sfcru £^ n & against Haile Sellassie's regime and imperialism 
e ongress identified the US-Israeli military bases in the count 
as being most inimical to the "freedom" of Eritrea and "the neighboi 
ing countries. u It resolved that the "revolutionary state" to be esta 
lished in Eritrea "shall liquidate" those bases. 

^' on S ress emphasized the need to maintain the unity of Eritr 
on e sis of the equality of all the national groups. It stated: 

The Eritrean Liberation Front considers the national unitv of the Eritrean p eo l 
as a central objective. All national groups are equal; any move to build a donu* 
national group shall be considered anti-nationalist* 

thp WM C ° n ^ eSSdeflned ,he ultimate objective of the revolution w| 
Z " S A Dem ° CratiC Erit ™" 't outlined tasks concert 

the pohbcal and ideological needs of the oppressed classes and o* 

wol2" 0 ^ ^ SOdety -“ Stre$Sed the im P° rtanCC ° f ^ 


To facilitate this and other democratic responsibilities, the Congress 
decided on the formation of mass organizations. It stated the identity 
and status of the organizations thus: 


Worker, peasant, women and student movements shall be organized. Although 
these democratic mass movements are answerable to the leadership of the ELF, 
they have the right to evolve their independent programmes by holding con¬ 
gresses of their own. 15 


Other decisions dwelt on the details of the political, economic, so¬ 
cial, and cultural policies of independent Eritrea. These were the specif¬ 
ics of the anti-feudal and anti-imperialist policies. 

A new leadership, the ELF-Revolutionary Council (R-C), was con¬ 
stituted with Idris Adem as "figure head" Chairman. The effective lead¬ 
ership was solidly from the petty bourgeois segment. It included a num¬ 
ber of revolutionary democrats and even a few Marxist elements. The 
latter, together with the progressive cadres and cambatants in the bases, 
constituted an incipient national democartic wing in the ELF. 

The changes in the ELF were quite significant. They indicated the 
ELF was in a state of transition from a "dan based" 16 movement to a 
national democratic front. They gave progressive-minded followers of 
the revolution the hope that the birth of a sodalist-oriented sodety in 
Eritrea would not be far off. 

One such follower of the Eritrean revolution was Richard Lobban 
Jr., an American academic then at the University of Khartoum. Around 
the time of the Congress Lobban had visited the ELF inside Eritrea. With 
deep appreciation of ELF's program and its long term significance, he 
compared the situation of future Eritrea to that of Cuba and wrote the 
following: 


An independent Eritrea under ELF would resemble the situation in Cuba in that it 
would be a politically radical state on one hand and geographically isolated on the 
other. American political and economic interests would also he similar as well as 
the relatively strategic importance of Eritrea's physical location. With the Entrean 
struggle against neo-colonialism and American imperialism moving steadily 
ahead, there are realistic hopes for the creation of an island in Africa of socialist 
democracy and freedom. 17 


e . i Vlprine the platform adopted, utnerwise tne llx was tar 


The hopes expressed about future Eritrea under the ELF were justi¬ 
fiable considering the platform adopted. Otherwise the ELF was far 
r . , Mod pm clioues. The activities of thest 
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Ktw » supplement those of the splinter groups and dampen the h 
generated by the Congress. "opes 

Sectarian Croups In and Outside the ELF 

Some backward elements from the Barka-Gash lowlands m h 
die core of the sectarian forces in the ELF. Several of them were ^ 
bers of the Revolutionary Council and dominated the Military Offic^ 111 ' 
ELF's national democratic wing was small and overwhelmed^- 
the concern for national unity. It only sought to control the influe ^ 
die sectarian cliques and even to assuage them lest they split to io'^u 
Obelites. Apparently for this reason it conceded to the appointm! 1 ^ 
IdnsAdem as the figure-head Chairman. F entof 

This helped prevent further splits by Barka-Gash regionalists bit 
also enabled the latter to entrench themselves in crucial positions It 
gave them the opportunity to establish relations with some govern 
ments in the Islamic world, thereby strengthening themselves 

The splinter groups-the cradles of the EPLF—were themselves 
sertanan. This is evident from the nature of the groups' compositions, 
relations, grievances or complaints, and practices. It belies the widely 
assumption or fervently reiterated claim that the EPLF split in 1970 

ofthe ELF ^ ° f ^ current "’ 8 and ' as such, a negation 

m dHH/VZ* launched at a meeting held at Sudoha-Ela (Dankalia) 

’ t ± U i y K 970 j was s P on sored and financed by Osman Sabbe to 
in the field * a,Tne W ’ n8 * 1 ' S General Secretariat in Beirut. Its leaders 
nfaZT C ^' me T berS 0f ,he Ceneral Command, 
induded a fZ°r-h 0n . ° ^ 8roup was Really Semharite. Initially, it 

*■■» ^ 

(wL'J/i < Km " In »» S"P"T" 

Cash Inlander, nfZ ri A^m ^‘' Veen the Scmharites and the Bar** 
*trorig position the w< t i S <>rmai ‘ l>n in 1970 was triggered by 

lutumk anj ’ ‘thf f’l I ,..ndcTn nc-tf the Adubhai^ 

**-• •» 

rill ...tvtitij.'-, B«nl Amw tribe <" ,l "' 

ommnd ii,. y '' T " ' member*of 

" pn^nuHlw ,U-wlo,mwnh of H* 

Hh- Inym CriHjn w ' ‘ Af ” ' ,in<J a '"' -Mamie. J- 

'” l organized by ,i group of Christian h | K hl ' 1 ' 


at Ala in the Akele Guzai province. Initially, the prominent figure in 
e * was Abraham Tewelde; but Isayas Afeworki—the undisputed head of 
toda/s EPLF—was soon to emerge as its leader. Isayas joined this group 
in mid-1970 when, as a member of the General Command, he was as¬ 
signed to Akele Guzai. 

VVho was Isayas Afeworki? 

Isayas joined the armed movement in 1967 dropping out from the 
engineering school in Addis Ababa University. That year the Supreme 
Council sent him to Maoist China where he received a six-month mili¬ 
tary training. (Some veterans of the movement note that such an oppor¬ 
tunity was rare particularly for a newly recruited Christian element. 
They also stress that Isayas, who became a political commissioner upon 
his return, had never been part of the rank and file in the movement). 

A commonly held view about Isayas is that as the son of a "small 
trader" in Asmara, where he was bom and raised, he comes from the 
small Eritrean segment of urban petty bourgeoisie. But this view is very 
simplistic and by and large erroneous. For purposes of political outlooks 
and tendencies in this precapitalist society the important facts to note in 
Isayas' background are his roots in Ethiopia's Tigrai province and his 
intimate relations with some of the prominent nobilities (former feudal 
masters) in the Hamasien region, who wielded some bureaucratic pow¬ 
ers and influence. The major part of his parentage belonged to a social 
group of Tigrean extraction some of whose members had a lingering 
sense of dominance over Eritreans. 

Isayas' family was closely affiliated with the feudo-bourgeoisie rul¬ 
ing Ethiopia. His uncle, Solomon Abraha, was Asst. Minister of Internal 
Affairs and later Governor of Wollo province in Haile Sellassie's regime. 
Isayas' own self-perception, according to observers who knew him at 
least since his secondary school years in Asmara, has always been that of a 
leader' 7 in the traditional sense of the word. This was to be confirmed by 
Isayas' role in the splinter group of Christians initially led by Abraham 
Tewelde and in the history of the Eritrean movement up to the present. 

Soon after they split from the ELF Isayas and colleagues lost no time 
in contacting their former friends, schoolmates, and acquaintances in 
Eritrea and Ethiopia. They later established contacts with some Eritreans 
in North America and Europe. All their contacts were Christian high- 
tenders. 

This group outlined its grievances in a document entitled "Nihnan 
Itemanan," variously translated as "We and Our Objectives" and "Our 
^niggle and Its Goals/ ,y 

"Nihnan llamanan" portrayed the ELF as an Islamic movement and 
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a c^xvn enemy of Christians. It reiterated the crimes com 
earh ELFleadere against Christian fighters and the peasam^ b Vtk 
The document admitted there were "committed rcvol ^ 

the ELA straggling against the former ELF leadership. ItVl° naries ‘ 
that thv^se revolutionaries succeeded in unifying the Fi a n ° w ’^w 
General Command. However, aaxmiing te the dWument h n<ier U* 
Command was infiltrated by "disguised agents" of the f ***5 
«ship and made efforts "to stir up religious antagonism lea * 

tzvan people." The document further charged the Command h* ^ 
"more than two hundred" Christian fighters and had eiven f ^ ^ 
dess to kill Christian peasants." Urthe r V 


Many of the allegations made in "Nihnan Damanan" a 
Genera] Command were exaggerations. It appears they were^* *** 
to justify the split by the Christian group in 1970. lnte nded 

"Nihnan namanan" was practically a clarion call for Chrisha 
treans to rally behind the Isayas Group. 20 It was replete with woehidk 
scnptions of "Jehad" (Holy War) practices in the early ELF. It 
alleged the prevalence of the same practices in the ELF of 1970. In tfe 
light, the faint remark in the document that the problems of the revofe- 
tion were not essentially religious sounded quite half-hearted. It codd 
not allay the fear that the authors of the document harboured sectarian 
ism of the Christian variant. 

It is significant that Isayas and his colleagues were initially no more 
than eleven in number. The substantial majority of the Christian tighten 
had remained, and continued to struggle, in the ELF. They were heart¬ 
ened by the progressive developments and looked forward to the Na¬ 
tional Congress. 

However, even by 1970, the Isayas group or any other group s 
Christians could have understandably opted to separate and form* 6 
own organization. At the time no degree of reform in the ELF could have 
totally erased the mistrust and suspicion built up in the minds of ^ 
Christian fighters throughout the years of the Supreme Council. 

This is not to say that any separation by Christians, no mad er ^_ 
its aim and consequences, was democratic or tolerable. A move 
ration was democratic only so long as it did not weaken the prog^ 

changes taking place in the ELF. ^ 

se P aration the Isayas group, unlike that of the Obelittf^ 
e LF, could have been such if the group was to view its sep ara 
tence as being temporary, cooperate in the efforts for gradual 
non of the whole movement, abstain from collaborating with $ 
groups, and support the progressive developments in the Et-F- ^ 

ELF s First National Congress distinguished the case oi 1 
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,p from that of the PLF and the Obelites. ft condemned the lead- 
^ l,ip jnd the political line of the latter two groups and called upon 
their bases to rejoin the ELA. rhe Congress did not rule out the possibil- 
0 f the use of force in the case of non-compliance. 

' ^ On the Isayas Group the Congress agreed: (1) that no force shall be 
used against it; (2) that the group be asked to consider and reflect on 
eL Fs national democratic program, and (3) that the Revolutionary 
Council exert all effort to solve the problem peacefully. 21 

In December 1971 the Revolutionary Council set up a Dialogue 
Committee to approach the Isayas Group. The Committee included Fit- 
sum Gebre Sellassie, Amanuel Gebre Yesus, and otheT Christian el¬ 
ements from the revolutionary intelligentsia in the ranks of the ELF. 

By the time the Committee set out on its mission a few changes had 
taken place in the Isayas Group. Isayas had secured a dominant position 
in the leadership. The initial leader, Abraham Tewelde, had died under 
mysterious circumstances. According to former EPLF fighters, he was 
actually poisoned by Isayas and a few associates. 22 Abraham was killed 
just prior to the ELFs National Congress, he had favored attending the 
Congress and solving the problem through dialogue. 

Isayas and the substantial majority' in the group refused to face the 
Dialogue Committee whose mission thus failed. 


United Front of Splinter Groups : Internecine Battles in Eritrea 

Like the Isayas Group, the PLF and the Obelites had rejected ELFs 
offer for dialogue and reunification. Moreover the PLF in particular was 
arrogant and even condescending towards the ELF. Thanks to the re¬ 
sourcefulness of Osman Sabbe it was better equipped w ith firearms than 


the ELF. 

In January 1972 the leaders of all the splinter groups held a meeting 
in Beirut and agreed to form an alliance, whose professed aim was to 
join forces against Ethiopia. The alliance established ui* this meelingwaa 
named Eritrean Liberation Front-Popular Liberation Fora (ELF-t U }' 
The PLF and the Isayas Group were named PLF-l and PLF-H respec¬ 
tively while the Obelites took the name Entrean Liberation Forces (ELF). 
Osman Sabbe's General Secretariat was officially endorsed to represent 
all the groups in foreign relations and renamed the Foreign Mission 

The clahn of the splinter groups that they formed the aUuncetoc^ 
ordinate the struggle against Ethiopia was talse. Ihis was most obvious 
to the ELF which was aware that the target of the alliance was none 

other than itselL ^ ^ (he ELF surrounded and attacked the Obelites 
In the heartland of Barka province. Most of the Obelites were either 
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. n** or ^ptured. A few of those who managed to escape re*™ 
„rinued to maintain a minimal presence in the ELF-Prp 

con onu xjr „„u 1077 fLo FTP T^r ~ lat e " 

'in 
the 


February' or early March of 1972, the ELF attacked PLF-1 at 'Jr^r, 
province of Sahel. Bloody battles were fought and the PLF-i tln ' 

* - j Ti i-s-rt fVio irorrro nf frvfal anniFiitaHnn r- 
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defeated. It was on the verge of total annihilation when finally rp 
the Isayas Group. SCUe dby 

The attack on PLF-I was instigated by hawkish cliques i n th 
RC. It had been duly condemned by progressives affiliated 8 
ELF. However the ELF had adhered to its resolution on theT ^ 
Group calling only for a peaceful dialogue. It did not initiate an ^ 
force. The Isayas Group joined the Battle of Ein without being J tt USe °* 
or provoked by the ELF. It did so probably in the realization that^ 
Sabbe's PLF-I was liquidated it would have no source of arms and T* 
material supplies. ner 

From the Battle of Ein until the Second National Congress in 197 - 
the ELF condemned the ELF-PLF, including the Isayas Group, ascoun 
ter-revolutionary. Severe internecine battles were to continue until to¬ 
wards the end of 1974. 

The PLF Groups and Imperialism—Any Relation? 

The Ethiopian regime had been militarily engaged in Eritrea ever 
since the ELF was launched in 1961. In this engagement it was heavily 
assisted by the US. 

In addition to arms, the US provided Ethiopia with personnel for 
intelligence gathering and analysis and for advice on counterinsurrec¬ 
tion measures. As if the military personnel and the electronic equipment 
at Kagnewe were not sufficient for this purpose, the US had stationed 
renowned counterinsurgency experts in its Consulate at Asmara . 23 

For several years the American involvement in the Eritrean War was 
unkown in the US. But in 1970 George Badder, then Director for Africa 
in the US Department of Defense, disclosed it to the Senate Foreign^ 
mions Sub-Committee on Africa. He told the Sub-Committee that US 
bombs^and ammunitions were being used against the Eritrean move* 

Israeli? W3S a ' S ° miIitaril y su PPorted by Israel. In the 1960's, BjJ 

and Ja S ' 0 " 5 WCre gr ° Wing Parallel to tht> development of the BJ f 
and I aleshman movements, peaking at the beginning of the 1970 s. 

t W \ Chief of Staff 8 Ceneml b” visited Et*? 

discussed military matters with its leaders * . s 

In he prosecution of the war in Eritrea, Israeli support to E*gJ 

Ca2l d the training ° f "commandos." The^on^ 
paramilitary groups recruited from the rural sections of the 


plateau to fight the "Arab hired bandits." 

^ US strategists became more wary of the Eritrean movement foliow- 

0f ts j n 1965-66 that the ELF was receiving indirect assistance from 
^ socialist countries. This wariness increased around 1967 when the 
pi F began to send its military cadres to China and Cuba for training. 26 
* elF's growing anti-imperialism was in step with the progres- 

• e changes taking place in the whole region: in the Arabian Peninsula, 
the Persian Gulf, North Africa, and the Horn of Africa. Some of these 
changes were the following: 

• A few years after seizing power in 1967 the National Liberation 
Front (NLF) in South Yemen embraced a non-capitalist orientation. 

• In 1968 the movement for the liberation of Dhofar in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf enlarged the geographic scope of its struggle and deepened 
its anti-imperialist character. It "transformed itself" into a front for the 
liberation of all the peoples in the Gulf Sultanates and adopted scien¬ 
tific socialism as its "theoretical guide." 27 

• In 1969, young officers led by Moumar Gaddafi came to power 
in Libya. The new government formed a close alliance with Nasser 7 s 
Egypt and set out on the course of anti-imperialism and national inde¬ 
pendence. 

• The same year General Siad Barre seized power in Somalia, 
overthrowing the government of Ibrahim Egal which was closely tied 
to the US. Barre's regime was to pursue an anti-imperialist policy for 
several years. 

• In the Sudan Jaafer El Nimeiri's government came to power in 

1969. This government, allied with the Sudanese Communist Party, 
had embarked on the non-capitalist road but its progressive orienta 
tion was to be shortlived. It was to end with the suppression o t e 
party and the execution of prominent Communist leaders after the 
abortive coup d'etat of July 1971. . 

Of all the above developments in the general region, those inthe 
Sudan had the most direct relevance to the Eritrean movement; They 
generated an atmosphere conducive to the activities of the ELF s pro¬ 
gressive wing. They even brought Marxist oriented elements to Cabinet 
posts in the Sudan and these elements were most sympathetic and help 

ful to the national democratic force of the ELF. 

The US and its allies were alarmed by these developments. ey 
responded by intensifying their policies in the region as a whole. Work¬ 
ing in unison with Israel, they deepened their activity m the movement 
for the separation of Southern Sudan (Anyanya) which they supported 
via Haile Sellassie's regime. Through their gendarme, the Shah of Iran, 
they effected schemes to suppress the Persian Gulf movements against 
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.. , and neocolonial sultanates. 

\ r priftea Haile ScUassie s regime resorted to brutal i 
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wffjmeK known ot those was the ghastly massacre at Keren i n m ’’V 
^ :<C?. Or* a v~ 3 foge on the outskirts ot Keren. was bulU) a , 
«\rstrt*ce' with "at least five hundred ot' >ts inhabitants kilknl' a* ° ut « 
After tv Keren roassaore Haile SeUassic s regime declared 
te» in Estee*. The pretev us* ssassination of the 

hoarse the ?thkv*a« army division in Eritrea Martial law of/- « ^ 
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prxxw ^vessbe r^h!> gwmga mv hand to the soldiers tot ' 
trie rcck-**ee irxi thereby fcaahtating the assault on the ELF. ^ eiTOn 
TN? F^vptan regime and US imperialism had always sought tofr 
let and unrize schisms among the Eritrean people and in the 
cacvvcvn: Indeed there were signs suggesting that the US and Eth^ 
pa encourap?d the FLF groups-lt appears that even in 1969-70 so^ 
American. Bntish and other expatriates in Khartoum svmpathized uil 
the moves to form the FLF. Some were "academics" at the University A 
Jew of them are known to have been "co-operative" with PLF members. 
They were at the same time involved in supporting the Anyanya move¬ 
ment in Southern Sudan until this question was settled in 1972.29 
Following the First National Congress, Osman Sabbe became more 
vocal against the ELF, attacking it from the stance of anti-communism. 
He condemned the Congress as "anti-national," charging it was "ma¬ 
neuvered by atneist elements duped with an ideology alien to ourpeo- 

1 In many quarters of the Middle East he lobbied against the new 
ELr leadership w hom he characterized as Marxist-Leninist. 

In November-December 1971 a delegation of the PLF-Foreign Office 
fed by Sabbe visited the US. Its other members were Woldeab Wolde 
Niaiiam and Taha Nur. The delegation gave talks in New York city and 
submitted a memorandum to the UN. It received some coverage in the 
press, including the New York Times * The delegation also proceeded 

^f£ mSt0n ' D C Where ' accordi ng to Eritrean sources, it held ufe 
with L S government officials 

In their talks with Entreans in New York the members of the dele 

r 77 e ^ de ? y reticent on the question of ideology’ and J* 
dhrna of a path for Eritrea. But the few remarks Sabbe 32 and Woldeab 

Nothtnr nSe t0 qU ! Stl ° nS ex P ress « d aversion to scientific social^ 

Notnmg was said concerning the outcome of whatever e 
^gemems the delegation had in Washington, D C., but that trip 

Offi° n ,V he eXiStenCe ° f understandings between 

e , an u ‘ h f US « 0Vernment ' This suspicion was all the < 
0f Us P oIic y a ‘ «»* time which severely ^ 
^ eoresentatives of genuine national liberation mo v£?m 


j n 1972 , members of the PLF-Foreign Mission again visited the US, 
0 0 f them arrived in the summer and held talks with a group of Eri- 
^ in New York He shocked his listeners when, discussing the situ- 
‘ m , n tho Eritrean arena, he said: "And one by one we are liquidating 
h so who espouse socialism and communism /' 34 
v H appears from the above that the PLF-Foreign Office had .some 
connections with US imperialism. It is tempting to argue this was not 
necessarily true about the lsayas Group but such an argument is untena¬ 
ble in light of the evidence. 

Ever since February 1972, the lsayas Group was officially rep¬ 
resented abroad by Sabbe's Secretariat: the Foreign Mission. There was 
no basis whatsoever to draw a distinction between Osman Sabbe's polit¬ 
ical line and foreign relations and those of the lsayas group. 

Prior to 1972 it seems the lsayas group had its own connections with 
Ethiopian authorities and US imperialism inside Eritrea. This truth 
emerged more clearly following the disclosure of lsayas Afeworki's se¬ 
cret talks with Ethiopian and US authorities in the Eritrean capital, As¬ 
mara in 1970. 

The developments leading to this meeting can be better understood 
in the context of the power struggle between the "traditional nobility 
and the "new nobility" in the Ethiopian ruling class at that time. v Those 
in the "traditional nobility" belonged to feudal families, some with close 
ties to the ruling dynasty. The "new nobility" were those who had as¬ 
cended in the bureacracy, coming from a relatively humble background. 
A prominent figure in the traditional nobility was Prince Ras Asrate 
Kasa, governor of Eritrea (1964-70). The de tacio leader of the new nobil¬ 
ity was the Prime Minister, Aklilou Habte Wold. 

There had been differences between Ras Asrate and the Prime Min¬ 
ister concerning policies in Eritrea. It is said the Ras favored policies 
which were less militarist than those advocated by r his power rivals in 
Addis Ababa. The Ras' approach was dictated by his interest in turning 
Eritrea into a power base for himself. 

It appears that actually both policies were simultaneously imple¬ 
mented in Eritrea. While the militanst aggression was going on, Ras As¬ 
rate concentrated on divisive tactics and on secret efforts to work out a 
“political solution" with various groups in the Eritrean movement. It 
seems he had the co-operation of Israeli and American military 7 person¬ 
nel in Eritrea in this endeavour. 3 *' 

Thus in 1970, when the challenge to US imperialism was increasing 
in the area Ras Asrate and his deputy. Testa Yohannes Berhe, "agreed 
to an American project " 37 to isolate and wipe out the ELF. The long-term 
objective from Ras Asrates point of view was to settle the problem by 
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restoring some measure of autonomy to Eritrea. 

~ The Americans and the Ethiopian governors souehf 
plan bv organizing a force around the Christian dissident t0 reali A- 
ment. Hence, through some Eritrean intermediaries th Sthe ^ov 
Isayas group. The group, which had a dire need for a^ C ° ntacte dft 
favorably. Its leader, Isayas Afeworki, entered the Kae S ' res P°nC 
mara and held discussions with the American authoriti?^ base in As. 
pian governors. s anc ' the 

The project was not implemented. Less than a year aft 
new talks, Ras Asrate was transferred from Eritrea h the Kag. 
Crown Counsellor by Haile SeUassie. Isayas did not obtainV PP ° inN 
group needed which is possibly why he later expedited th« In® 3rrns his 
Osman Sabbe's PLF. F he all >ance with 


However, to some extent, Isayas benefitted from the ahn « 

In addition to some cash from the Ethiopian governors, it appeS^ 
some ideas from the Americans at Kagnew. It is said the American?? 
vised him to concentrate his forces and establish his base in Sahehlf 
rnce which is the furthest to the north, bordering the Sudan and fed 
Sea. If this is true, Isayas seriously heeded that advice: the EPLF whkh 

he now heads, has concentrated its forces and its base areas in Sahel 
since 17/2. 


It has been argued that Isayas' anti-ELF plot with the US and Ethio¬ 
pian authonties was a "tactical step" to secure badly needed arms. But 
s argument fails to note that, as a collaboration objectively promoting 
e power interest of Ras Asrate and the strategy of US imperialism, this 
tactical step ran counter to the interest of the revolutionary movement 
in Eritrea and in the region as a whole. 

The facts show that, even before the formation of the ELF-PLF, the 
political line of the Isayas group was no different from that of Osman 
Sabbe's General Secretariat. 


Growth of the Isayas Group—Power Struggle in the PLF Alliance 

With its alarming propaganda on the plight of Christians in the HLh 
the Isayas group attracted the attention of sections of the highland popj 
ulation. In the beginning of the 1970's, peasants from the plateau start 
to join the group in small numbers. By 1972 a few intellectuals had ^ 
enlisted with the group. These included revolutionaries who wer ^ e 
aware of the developments in the ELF and had wishfully assume 
kayas group was Marxist-oriented. ^ 

The group's supporters in Europe and North America were ^ 
creasing and becoming better organized. These supporters vje 
dominantly from the Christian highlands. Many were in the g^P 
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. na l and religious biases, as were many of the Eritrean emigres in the 
fiddle East supporting the ELF or the Obelites and Sabbe's group in the 
PLF alliance. 

In 1973 the leaderships of the ELF-PLF groups amalgamated most of 
their departments. Later in the same year, the leaderships of the PLF-I 
and PLF-II united to form the Eritrean People's Liberation Forces 
(EPLF) • 

Sometime in 1973, the EPLF in the field started to reflect a Marxist 
influence. This development was not an indication that Isayas and other 
leaders in this group were developing progressive positions on the cru¬ 
cial issues in the Eritrean movement. It was merely a reflection of the 
role then being played by the few revolutionary intellectuals in the 
Isayas group. 

The growth of the Isayas group meant an increase in its strength in 
the EPLF. This had a direct impact on the power struggle simmering 
within the alliance almost since its inception. The power struggle in the 
field command was between Isayas Afeworki and PLF-I leader Mo- 
hamed Ali Omaro. But ultimately the struggle was between Isayas and 
Osman Sabbe. Omaro was only the military viceroy of the latter. 

Omaro was initially more powerful in the field command. Indeed, 
he had tried to subdue Isayas and to submerge the latter 7 s group into 
PLF-I. The source of his power was the supplies he received from Sabbe 
and channeled to the Isayas group (and to the Obelites). 

The increasing number of recruits from the Christian highlands, in¬ 
cluding daring and effective warriors from the peasantry, elevated the 
esteem of Isayas. It certainly spared him continuing disdain and pres¬ 
sure from Omaro and, in the end, enabled him to take the initiative in 
the power struggle. 

Thus, beginning in mid-1974, Isayas concentrated on subtle maneu¬ 
vers to discredit and weaken Omaro in the field. Through these maneu¬ 
vers he was also gradually undermining Osman Sabbe s internal power 
base in the EPLF. 

1973: Progressives crushed in EPLF 

This tragic episode is the story of "Menkaii," a progressive move¬ 
ment which emerged towards the end of 1973. The movement, whose 
members were exclusively from PLF-II, aimed at democratizing and 
transforming the "structure and operations" 38 of the EPLF as a whole. 

"Menkaii" is a Tigrigna word meaning "bat." 39 It was used by the 
EPLF leadership to slander the movement. It was intended to attribute 
opportunistic characteristics to the movement by likening it to the mam¬ 
mal which also flies like a bird. 






The movement began in response to the corrunu 
terns in the Isayas group (PLF-I1) whose member*, and otto 
regions of the Chnstian plateau: Akele Guzai Ser 6re fr °m th ^ 
the initial years the fighters from the Akele Gu™; _ and Ha ma * % 

'•In 


the initial years the fighters from the Akele Guzai and HamJ ‘ 
superiority' in this group. Taking advantage of this? 11 had n Ur 7 "> 
ists among them became dominant in the leadersh C lque of repT^ 
ance with its counterpart from Serae which thn* 7' fon *ed 
nior partner. tnus sh ared p 0vve J. n % 

The dominant Akele Guzai-Serae alliance Hi*. • 35 ^ 

gionalist lines. This influenced the entire operatorn^'T^ al °n Rre 
^gnment of posts and the recruitment of new fig£r 7 7^ ^ 

£ w“ S Wh ° Se re P reSen4ation influence in theleat^ * 

ter-etforts which were equally regionalist. m ' U ma de COUn . 

Solomon's clique strove to enlist as manv • 

mto the army. It had more success after the PLF-U S‘7 U COul < 
from Ala to the Sahel province (adjacent to thVtef its ba « 

Hamasien). By 1973 there were enough Hamasiemtes m reSi ° nof 
bolden Solomon in the power struggle the army to em ' 

est, «**** ^ his own!* 

bles.^evToundtoem 800 " beC3me reSen4ful ° f the ^adership squab 
the influence of the revoir^"* ° f4h ° Se in the early ELR T ^^t( 
ize that there^naUsHeu^wasYpowCT^truggle 111311 ^ b3 ^ C ° me t0 ^ 
gentsia in itf the ^ e ^°P ment ( anc * the role of the revolutionary intelli 
stncting freedom 
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to mundane issues, 
a smear camoaiPT! 3 iff ^ revolutionar y intelligentsia, unlea 

Who Sf, “ n "k" y ,h “' ™ de "“ » "y es »f «( 

eral among the inh>llia epeasantr y- Jt spread rumours brandinj 
revolutionarv infill .^ er ? tsia as s P ies for this or that enemy. In 1 
ing an agent of th,77 ' Melles Gebre Mariam, was charged wr 
denceand a " m nfl Ethl °P‘ an 8°vemment. On the basis of Aims 
and executed ession obtained under torture, he was found "g 

the leadersto^had bp 73, ^ power stru Sg* e and the regionalist ft 
aersrup had become so fierce that the dominant Akele Gu* 
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e alliance decided on a plot to purge Solomon Wolde Mariam. It 
charged Solomon with regionalist practices and appointed a committee 
to hear the case. In one large meeting convened to discuss the case, sev¬ 
eral of the advanced cadres participated. Among them were a few mem¬ 
bers of the progressive group which came to be known as "Menkaii." 

The "Menkaii members addressed the issue candidly They stated 
that the leadership was guilty of regionalist practices and that an action 
against Solomon alone was not a solution. The remark offended the 
leadership and led to a heated exchange and a physical fight in which one 
of the "Menkaii" participants, Mussie Tesfa Micael, was severely bat- 
tered. The meeting ended in chaos. J 

The leadership blamed Mussie for the incident. The rank and file 
exploded in protest, articulating the complaints they had been nursing 
all along. They charged lack of democracy" in the organization and de¬ 
manded "guarantees for respect to our lives and for the observance of 
our rights." 40 

The various units of PLF-II met separately and concurred that the 
leadership was responsible for all the problems. They noted that this 
body had monopolized authority in the organization, ruling over the 
fighters as though they were inanimate objects. Ffence they called for a 
new democratically elected leadership. They also demanded the intro- 

ductton of measures to reform the administration of the EPLF as a 
whole. 

At this juncture "Menkaii" became an open movement and the van¬ 
guard of the opposition. 

, ..„ An im P orta nt point not commonly appreciated is that the "Men- 
J? 1 , m c™™ ent . had also challenged the sectarian political line of the 
u , F Chance. "Menkaii" leaders had maintained a position 
wtuch sharply countered that of the EPLF leadership and Osman Sabbe. 

ey had aspired for the ultimate unification of the Eritrean revolution 
un er the banner of revolutionary democracy. They had become aware 
nat there were progressive groups in the ELF with whom they hoped to 
join hands. 41 

Though the Menkaii leaders had condemned the ELF leadership for 
jnitiating internecine battles, they opposed the efforts on the part of 
sayas and others to sustain and deepen the tensions in the Eritrean 
movement. Some had openly protested the leadership's "educational" 
endeavours to instill anti-ELF bigotry in the mass fighters. 42 

Naturally, the Menkaii movement was a danger to all the power 
j^oups i n the EPLF leadership. It threatened not only the Akele Guzai- 
^erae alliance and Solomon's Hamasienite faction in PLF-I1, but also the 
semharite Omaro group in the other component of the EPLF and Os 
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man Sabbe in the Foreign Mission. All these power cli qup 
curbed their rivalries. They concerted their efforts and w * 
to crush Menkan and the mass opposition in the PLF-11 k d ° ut Pla 
While united with the others against Menkaii and th 
Solomon Wolde Mariam was engaged in expanding his e 6 m ° Ve me nt 
siemtes. He succeeded in recruiting several from the rat P ° f 
eluding intellectuals. Most of these intellectuals had sh ^ ® e - in- 
demic background but not the ideological orientation or the aca ‘ 
the Menkaii leaders. 43 The Hamasienite clique, particularl™™' 1 ^ 101 
tuals, took the frontline in the agitation against Menkaii b " S ' ntellec ' 
main instrument of Isayas and developing strong ties’^ 
Semharite clique. ltn faro's 

The showdown came when the regionalist alliance manm,,^ a. 
election of a committee to supervise the EPLF as a whole B ™ th! 
participant in the election, Omaro's force played a crucial role b 8 a ^ 
ting its rank and file to line up behind the regionalist groups thelt, 
outnumbenng the Menkaii supporters in votes. Thus, the HamasiJ 
Semhar alliance became dominant in the Committee and in the affaire 
the EPLF. When the opposition challenged the outcome of the election 
the leadership arrested the revolutionary intellectuals and others who 
had played leading roles in the Menkaii movement. 

Open regionalist rivalry then resurged in the leadership of PLF-D. 
This time Solomon s Hamasienite group, in collaboration with the Serna* 
antes, took the initiative against the Akele Guzai clique. It deposed the 
Akele Guzai leaders, demoting some of them to lower ranks and others 
to even unclassed ordinary fighters. 

The Hamasienite group, in alliance with Omaro's Semharites, thus 
consolidated its dominion over the organization. It restructured the 
component units and accorded leading military and administrative posts 
to those Hamasienites who supported (or did not resist) its regionalist 
stance. It tightened the security apparatus, of which Solomon took per; 
sona charge It used this apparatus to mop up any remnants of Menkau 
and to intimidate any opposition 

, , A ‘ that f™ 6 ' Isa y as w as on a trip abroad. It is known however tM 

„ e . d , WOrke out th * whole plan with Solomon. Hence, subseq^ 
Th^? 86 ' , yaS retained his ^cumbency as the Supreme leaded 

fate as thpi /a i^i T er ^°* ornon and his cadres were to suffer t e ' 
terfullv py r ^e Guzai rivals. This was carried out in a consptf 3 ^ 

Thp l e< ^ 6< ^ ^ Isayas ^ or ^rther consolidation of his P oS1 . e in 
late 197" ^ e \ S ° Menkaii movement were executed sorne , he tirn* 
inv nf fK ° r 631 ^ Various theories have been suggested on ^ 
eir executions. One view is centered on the fact that, m 


d the great majority of EPLF fighters were new. It maintains that, 
p eri0 these fighters knew practically nothing about Menkaii, the lead- 
si** c0U id take this measure without fear of protest from the bases. 
^Another view explains the timing in light of the emergence of an- 
opposition movement within the EPLF: Isayas and his clique felt 
°^ e tened lest "Menkaii" be resurrected and thus murdered the de- 
thrC ^d leaders. A third view explains the timing of the executions in light 
kfFPLF's relations with international reaction: the execution was the 
° me of the "role played by the American CIA and Saudi Arabia" 44 to 
T nse the Eritrean movement of genuine Marxist and anti-imperialist 
Ltups and utilize it to constrain the Ethiopian revolution. 

® The above views are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Some or all 

may be correct. 

The defeat of "Menkaii" was more crucial in the history of the EPLF 
than it is usually held to be. The movement had the potential to trans¬ 
form the EPLF into a national democratic front. It is no mere speculation 
to say that a victorious "Menkaii" in the EPLF would have strengthened 
the anti-imperialist forces in Eritrea. It would also have complemented 
ELF's progressive wing in the struggle to unify the Eritrean revolution. 

Though its foremost leaders were decimated, "Menkaii" continued 
to live as a tendency and as a word symbolizing opposition to the EPLF 
leadership. To date, it persists as a nightmare haunting Isayas Afeworki 
and his associates. For years the EPLF leadership has been trying to dis¬ 
credit "Menkaii" by vilifying it as an ultra-left nuisance 45 or, even more 
horrendous, a regionalist movement. 46 

The EPLF leadership drew lessons to improve its tactics against pro¬ 
gressive opposition in the EPLF and elsewhere in the Eritrean move¬ 
ment. Its post "Menkaii" tactics included the denunciation of genuine 
progressives as "reactionaries." Excessive clamors of Marxist and Maoist 
phraseology and pretending to be the revolutionary vanguard in the Eri¬ 
trean movement were later to characterize EPLF's role. 

The Situation in the Last Years of Haile Sellassie 

The alliance of the Isayas group with Sabbe's PLF and the Obelites 
had already made the situation thorny for ELF s national democratic 
wing. It undermined its open advocacy of a peaceful approach to the 
Problem. However, even in the period following the commencement of 
the internecine battles, ELF's national democratic wing struggled not 
only to prevent the incidence of such battles but also to bring about a 
situation favourable for dialogue. But it could not avoid participation in 
political campaigns to expose the EPLF. 

ELF's national democratic wing was distressed by the defeat of 
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” which, it had hoped, would be its EPLF 
further troubled by the broader developments afte.!^* It 
sode The Isayas clique now seemed Iikelv to prevail thls ' S 
dominate the ETLF field command. Given sectarian t^ ^ ° ma ro 
pect seems to have exacerbated certain negative trends ? S '? ns ' % ^ 
Sectarian Moslem groups in the ELF hurried to ex ? • ' 

ih-. aptatmg for Moslem power in the ELF. They intern^ P°s% 
destine activities, organizing secret cells to counter in m , their da f “ 
rising "Christian power" in the EPLF. ' ne lon g run, ^ 

Though many of the Moslem fighters in the ELF 
selves sectarian or regionalist, they were not sufficient]^!, ^ th <% 
ideas of national democracy. They became alarmed bv mt Uen <*<i k 
nance of the Isayas group in the EPLF and feared ChristJ "h'" 5don ^ 
in future Eritrea. A number became vulnerable to the inf] <10mlnatlo,, 
sectanan cliques by whom they were eventually co-opted 01 
ELF's national democratic wing was ovemhelmed with th 
sores of the EPLF power struggle and the activities of the 

forces m the ELF. Thus, it could not flourish to the same extemtte 
was hoped in 1970-71. ent 

Still, ELF's progressive wing strove to implement the national dan- 
ocratic program. In external affairs, it strengthened ELF's relations with 
anti-imperialist regimes in the Middle East. In 1972, it secured the ad- 
im^on^of^the ELF to the Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Organization 

On the domestic front it established the mass organizations—ie 
General Unions of Eritrean Workers, Students, and W 7 omen—as stated 
in the program. It provided rudimentary political education consistent 
with the orientation of the platform adopted in the Congress. 

However, until 1975-76, its overall achievements were quite mod- 
est. This could not have been otherwise considering all the problems® 
*"? Entrean movement and the overwhelming control of Entrea by d* 
Ethiopian forces at that time. 

FT F ^! X ^ nC,ng mtemal traumas and fighting each other.* 
ThLTtlfriL EPLF WCre engaged in battles against the Ethiopian foj 
Were m ? eaS,ng m b°‘h frequency and intensity, In** 
SrSr.^-% building up in Entrea. * 

armed movem* 88 * 6 ^ [ e & me ste Ppvd up its militarist response 
the western i n T J bombed and napalmed vast areas, partn-U 
It demonstrated ^ devastatin 8 hundreds of villages and ***,* 
of innocenti S contern P t * or Eritrean lives by barbarous rn 

This rr 1 7^ JanS SUcl1 as that P er P etrate ^ at Um Hager in ^ ^ 

^tanst policy, coupled with the deteriorating socio^ 


ation in Ethiopia itself, influenced the Christian youth in Eritrea. It 
^vnnced increasing numbers that they could not hope for progress and 
^ 11 -being under Ethiopian rule. Hence, in the year 1974 when young 
Ethiopians were irreversibly tilting towards the idea of overthrowing the 
teudo-bourgeois order, many Christian Eritreans chose to join the 
arT ped struggle. 

However, even in this penod, Christian participation in the armed 
movement w r as not massive and, on the political level, the idea of sepa¬ 
ration was far from being embraced by the Eritrean people as a whole. 
Whatever prospect there was for Entrean independence appeared in¬ 
separable from the efforts of the progressive forces in Ethiopia to take 
over state power. What Fred Halliday had written in 1971 w as still accu¬ 
rate in 1974: 


Above all, it is impossible to see how the Eritreans could ever inflict a definitive 
defeat on the Ethiopian army without a parallel andmonarchic revolution inside 
Ethiopia itself. In that sense, the victory of the opposition inside Ethiopia appeals 
to be a strategic precondition for the liberation of Entrea. 48 


Halliday's plausible observation was shared by many watchers of 
Ethiopian and Eritrean events. However, the antimonarchic revolution 
which consummated in Ethiopia in September 1974 did not lead to the 
resolution of the Eritrean question. 

What w as even less expected was that the struggle over the Eritrean 
question has become more bloody since 1975, after the overthrow of the 
feudo-bourgeois apparatus and the concrete initiation of profound social 
transformations in Ethiopia. At this time, thousands of Christian high¬ 
landers joined the armed movement; practically all Eritrean national 
groups supported the demand for independence; and the Ethio-Entrean 
confrontation literally assumed war proportions. 

Why in 1975? VVhat compelled this development to occur after the 
declaration of “Ethiopian socialism" by the new regime in Addis Ababa? 

A familiar explanation is that Eritreans then joined the armed move¬ 
ment with the aim of subverting the Ethiopian revolution. This explana¬ 
tion is accurate as regards the sudden mushrooming of Eritrean patriot¬ 
ism" in the minute segment of the bourgeoisie which was interwoven 
with the overthrown Ethiopian ruling class. 

But this explanation is generally fallacious. It does not help one to 
understand the reason for the support by workers, peasants, and revo¬ 
lutionary intelligentsia of the armed movement It has inspired anti-Eri¬ 
trea sentiment among the Ethiopian masses and has misrepresented the 
Eritrean cause in the progressive world 

For a genuine understanding of this phase in the Entrean move- 


merit, one should carefully probe into the events which 
lowed the overthrow of the ancien regime in Addis Ab h ediate tvh 
one needs to consider the overall policies the new reo; Prir 'ci D , , 1 ' 
Eritrea in its early years. eglme Purs^'j 



Eritrea in the Early Phases 
of the Ethiopian Revolution 


The socio-economic problems of Haile Sellassie's Ethiopia were ulti¬ 
mately the consequences of feudal and imperialist oppression. By the 
early 1970's these problems had become extremely severe. They sharply 
affected the lives of the peasantry, the workers, the lower ranking mili¬ 
tary, and even the larger part of the intelligentsia and small business¬ 
men. 1 

The years 1973-74 saw a dramatic increase in the prices of essential 
commodities, including gasoline. These commodities ceased to be eas y 
affordable to the working people whose earnings remained meager. 

In the said period, drought and famine struck certain areas o t e 
country. The government utterly neglected the famine problem and the 
starving population. It even tried to prevent publicity about them 

The convergence of the above and other problems precipitated the 
explosion of popular discontent in 1974. This explosion was the begin¬ 
ning of a protest which was to develop into a revolution. 

Indeed in 1974 the objective situation in Ethiopia was npe for revo¬ 
lution. However there was no force organized enough to utilize it and 

^^^Ihe^tudents 2 and much of the intelligentsia had been vocally 
. ,U. m,inarchv but were by no means equipped to lead or effect a 
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Wution If there was a group in which a force could be nr 
"verthroK the monarchy, it was the military. 

° The militarv under Haile Sellassie was a highly stratifi ed u 
colonels and the generals, part of the ruling elite, had no Pra « y ' \ 
mgs with the rank and file. Hence the majors and lower office UCal 
•real leaders’ and were bound to be influential with the fi^the 
armed forces. 3 ases lr > the 


Deepening of Political Crisis 

The popular discontent which erupted in 1974 initially i 
array of interests. 4 Teachers, taxi drivers, workers, and the ra ^ 
in many divisions of the armed forces expressed their respe ti ^ 
ances and economic demands. It was not long before these T ^ ev ‘ 
evolved and acquired political dimensions. The labor unions anT^ 
Chilian groups sharpened their grievances and called for poUhm] her 
forms. v ^ ^ 

With the NCO's playing prominent roles, the rank and file in the 
military continued to deepen the aims of their protest. A coordinate 
body, the NCO's Committee, emerged in February 1974. Some of its 
members called for the resignation of Aklilou's government. 

Aklilou's government had survived in the past largely because of 
Haile Sellassie s support. But by 1974 the octagenarian emperor had lost 
most of his Machiavellian skills. 5 The government was thus utterly help- 
less. Unable to withstand the pressures from the military and the gen¬ 
eral uprising, it resigned at the end of February 1974. 

In the midst of the general crisis, the rivalry between the "tradition¬ 
al and the "new" nobilities in the ruling class had come to the fore. 6 The 
ormer sought to exploit the situation for discrediting Aklilou and his 
group and for wresting full control. Its ambition seemed on the verge of 
lulhlment when, following Aklilou's resignation, an "interim govern- 

menti was established with Endalkatchew Mekonnen as Prime Min¬ 
ister/ 

arist^J 3 ^ W3S f re P utedl y over-ambitious." 8 A member of the 
not lack th ® audacity to portray himself as a "born 
bureau era K^n a h ! ^ c ° ntem Ptuous of Aklilou and other non-royal 

YM C A He T adG PrCSident of the Western-dominated WorW 

His candid^ 6 ^ f° * for the P«st of UN Secretary 

toS tZT by some us Strate s ists but lt was only 

to Doost his pohtical image in Ethiopia. 


dalkatchew and his associates were threatened by the NCO's 
°ittee even though they had indirect ties with some of its mem- 
C ° mI Hence, upon becoming the Prime Minister, Endalkatchew organ- 

new committee of the armed forces based in Addis Ababa, the 
tal This committee, which was designated the "Armed Froces Co- 
ca ^ Committee," was headed bv Colonel Alem Zewd Tessema, a 

Native of Endalkatchew. 

1 Endalkatchew endeavored to pre-empt the revolutionary situation 
introducing some reforms. Through Alem Zewd's Committee he 
• e d to suppress the radical wing of the NCO's Committee. He also fi- 
aiized his schemes against Aklilou and the former ministers, all of 
whom were arrested by the Committee in April 1974. 

The success of Endalkatchew's pre-emptive measures did not last 
long Radical elements in the Committee of the armed forces organized 
against Alem Zewd. They established ties with the Territorial Army, the 
police, and the army divisions outside the capital, soon becoming a siz¬ 
able group as they were joined by delegates representing these sections 
of the military. Amid increasing popular unrest and deepening de¬ 
mands, this group gained strength. It isolated and weakened Alem 
Zewd's faction. In June 1974 it seized control of the national media and 
practically of the government. It identified itself as the Co-ordinating 
Committee of the Ethiopian Armed Forces, Police, and Territorial Ar¬ 
my." The composition of this body, which was better known as the 
"Derg," 10 remained secret. Its Chairman was Mengistu Haile Mariam, a 
delegate from the third division in Harar. 

The Anti-Monarchic Revolution 

The emergence of the Derg is described as the turning of a protest 
movement into a Revolution." 11 With remarkable prudence the Derg 
took steps to erode the power of Haile Sellassie and the aristocracy. - It 
incarcerated the leading figures of the landed nobility, including Pre¬ 
mier Enbdalkatchew and his gendarmes led by Alem Zewd Tessema. 
Finally, on the 12th of September 1974, it deposed the emperor and of i- 
cially took over the government “ It designated itself the Provisional 
Military Administrative Council (PMAC). ... r 

The Derg Chairman, Mengistu Haile Manam, had close ties with Lt. 
General Aman Andom. He had known the Genera since the early six¬ 
ties when they both served in the division in Harar. Like many others in 
the division Mengistu had come to admire Aman who had earned the 
reputation of a hero in the wars against Somalia. Mengistu was aware of 
Aman's unequivocal stance against the monarchy. He had also appre¬ 
ciated Aman's potential as an ally against the nobility and the upper 
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oust of if* military Hence he used his influence in th 
,h«- ..pfvmtnvnt of Anwn to high positions in the mill? D ° r R to * 
the government In July Aman was made Chief of Stan ury a, 'd i a / u ^ 
Minister of Defense. When the emperor was do *** a few ^ in 
N M Ainan, who was not a Derg member, was apDoim in Sod^ 
the PMAC PPomted Chairn Pt^ 

Though united against the monarchy and the nob 1 ° 

Derg was not a homogeneous body. Composed of junio r. lhe in ‘H 
bourgeois) and NCO's (mostly of peasant background) Tt ° fficer8 { P<% 
variety o! tendencies. Its members did not share a comm / eprese ntedj, 
path of development the country should pursue. It j s j^ n ° n Vl ° w °nth 0 
at the beginning, several members of the Derg favored Q °- n lhat ' <>n 
capitalist change/' 14 But they were not equipped with th arUI * 

scientific socialism. They had no ties with a Marxist party o of 

which could have provided them ideological guidance. V * ny &rou P 
Mengistu Haile Mariam was consistently identified with u 
radical wing of the Derg. He aspired "to change the staenJ* most 
overnight." 15 However it is also noted that, like his radical collea^ 
the Derg, he was not dear on how to accomplish this goal> h ^ 
The lack of ideological clarity on the part of the radicals in the Der 
and the absence of a Marxist-oriented party did not preclude revolution 
ary changes in the country, but were crucial in regard to the way 
changes were effected. To a large extent, they account for the mishand¬ 
ling and aggravation of some problems in the early years of the PMAC 
The most serious of these problems was that of Eritrea. 

Eritrea and General Aman 

Since his "execution" in November 1974, General Aman has become 
a controversial figure. Different and, in a sense, opposing views are ex¬ 
pressed about his role in the early phase of the Ethiopian revolution. His 
plan for Eritrea and the extent to which it was material in precipitating 
his killing are less controversial but the details in these regards are not 
yet fully known. 

Some writers on the Ethiopian revolution have portrayed General 
Aman as a counter-revolutionary element. According to Raul e 
Vivo, the General acted "from the very start... to slow down, wea e 
adulterate, and in the end kill the Revolution." 17 Vivo and other prop^ 
nents of this view do not acknowledge Eritrea as a controversial i ssU 

the PMAC under General Aman . 18 . tha t 

Others praise Aman as a genuine revolutionary. They rnaint ,f 1 ^ 
he played a "crucial" role "at one of (the) most crucial stages ^ 
Ethiopian revolution. 19 They even contend that he persuaded a r e 


r s tu Haile Mariam and other Derg members to depose Haile Seilas- 
^ e ?Thcy credit him with maneuvers which enabled the Derg to seize 
Incarcerate the members of the aristocracy. 21 Such admirers of the 
3,11 l jfa j e schew any mention of the social system he aspired for Ethio- 
G(,n t h ., v stress Eritrea as the issue on which Aman and the Mengistu 
Cion in the Derg differed. 

The truth of the matter is somewhat complex and seems to include 
»cts of both the above views. Aman and the Derg led by Mengistu 
red on important issues. However, they were also embroiled in a 
struggle for power, which probably spawned or accentuated some of the 
political differences. 

V Mengistu and the Derg had brought Aman into the limelight in or¬ 
der to contain the forces of the nobility and the top ranking military. 
They had intended only a figure-head role for him. The PMAC 
Chairmanship was not invested with substantive powers. But Aman 
was assertive. By the judgement of his former colleagues, he was "a real 
gentleman " 22 in the sense that he could not be put in a puppet position. 
Furthermore, Aman was well aware that he was a Lt. General while the 
Derg comprised junior officers and NCO's. He could not acknowledge, 
much less accept, that his military subordinates had become his actual 


political superiors. 

Aman demanded that the Derg be reduced to the size of a regular 
junta. Contrary to the wishes of the Derg, he assumed an active role as 
leader. He sought to exercise the powers of a head of state. He differed 
with and confronted the Derg on several issues. 

Although a long time opponent of the monarchy, Aman did not 
share the radicalism of Mengistu and his supporters in the Derg. He is 
known to have been naively fascinated by the system of Western de¬ 
mocracy." By all indications he would have opposed any movement to¬ 
wards socialism. He would have endeavored to maintain Ethiopia s ties 


with the US and other Western powers. 

On almost all important issues contested in the PMAC Aman was 
identified with 'moderate' positions." 23 He insisted that the deposed 
emperor not be tried and that the female members of the royal family be 
released from detention. He objected to the idea of executions and was 
adamantly opposed to the summary punishment of the detained former 
leaders and aristocrats. 

General Aman and the Derg also differed on the question of Entrea. 
The General who was Eritrean by birth, had shown a genuine interest 
in solving this problem. He traveled to the most distant parts of Eritrea 
delivering talks in both Tigrigna and Arabic. Wherever he went, he 
promised a solution to the problem which he attributed to the policies of 
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kthkhhan kevoiathon - EAjy,y pmas-bs *n 


a.^hn-wn n'g.mo 

Anun ‘ rthiopwn patriotism was beyond reproach I),., 

i liu., n .i »nH PritWA. H(* wan rotHfin^iwI 1. 


Amin s * ""'f rj- - » v m 11 Me bi.u 

thf u „,tv of Ethiopia and Eritrea. He wan convinced, 
rj, m ^ problem called lor a political and not a military J, u % 
^. m s he contemplated negotiations with the Eritrean front ^ *1 
^ration of the "federal" or autonomous status to Eritrea * * nd ** 
Amans campaign was well received by the Eritrean D . 

Urge section of whom still favored a settlement "short of * 

drmv "* In some areas of the plateau it inspired the people!, 
gumllas to consider a peaceful solution. 27 It even threatenedV^^ 
th. front* whose leaders thus branded Aman a traitor. ° 

Ihe dominant section of the Derg led by Mengistu Haile M 
rejected Aman's approach on the Eritrean problem. It |><*rsrt< 
"poky of military suppression of the (Eritrean) movement l< 8 

mi-nt militanst policy, the Derg requested Aman to authorize 
patch of 5,000 more soldiers to Eritrea. The General flatly refused A 
renting himself from the meetings of the EM AC and stavine hlk * 
on the outskirts of Addis Ababa. * nwne 

T\m Di'fg was wary about the rupture of its relations with Generil 
Aman It became seriously concerned about the possiblity of a counter' 
revolutionary movement by the top-ranking military. It feared Aman 
cxmld very well lead such a movement. This fear was strengthened by 
some indications that the General had taken some moves to organize* hu 
own bases both inside and outside the Derg. 

. ( >n the 23rd of November 1974 the Derg sent troops to am* 

- a ri« nil, who resisted arrest A mini battle was fought for several 
urs am the General and two of his followers were finally killed 
< )< rg *uught to contain whatever consequences might enw# 
rotr, O e eath of the General, I foping to make his death a less pfl* 
reJ1 ouiny of the Incarcerated aristocrat* and to 

24 it m t r f r a * w <d own members In the morning of Novemb® 
^d«nlm«r m,unu ' d ,h “ " mcuti,,n " *rf General Aman and «*■» 

movmwitwlw f h , riHt1an Fritr <-'*"* not previously behind the «*J 

ltevinj; he kX.lT!' J *7 ,hl ' ” ex '' 1 ulll,n " of A,nan Ando "', 

Eritrean problem II . MU * UI * ,u ‘ favored a peaceful settlement p 
Other iwue* on wInV/T' un,,war< ‘ <>r unconci-rnt'd •ib' 11 

J 2 ( <«•»' the Dory. They 

» ' rib.M They peredved Ihr I**** 

m-oiitl.. ... . , !*' ) ir W>lM than ll.nle Sellukuiu Henre lln’V T" 1 ^ 
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After Aman's death, the Derg continued its posture on Eritrea. It 
further steps which, together with developments in the Eritrean 
iTiovem* nt ' l*d * 47 4 md ** ,vv of Christian Eritreans to the armed 

fronts /' 

'Ethiopia Sociali*m," Escalation of Ethio-Eritrean War 

In the first few months after Aman's death the KMAC embarked on 
radical and even drastic measures to destroy the obsolete vkmh*co 
nomu order. 10 The most remarkable of th**se was the nationalization of 
land which put an end to feudal exploitation in the south and to the 
cumbersome land tenure system in the north. The PS1 AC rtu> nation* 
ah/ed urban lands including houses, allowing private ownership of only 

personal dwellings. 

These radical measures were accompanied by the declaration of 
"Hibretesebawinet" or "Ethiopian socialism" as the guiding ideology of 
the country. "\ hbretesebawinet" was presented by the PM AC as the es¬ 
sence of the earlier slogan "Ethiopia Tikdem,” which means "Ethiopia 
first" or "Ethiopia forward." It was a socialistic postulate and rested on 
i.n idealist world outlook. It was a blend of some egalitarian and moral 
principles. It enunciated five basic concepts equality, self-reliance, dig¬ 
nity of labor, primacy of social interest and territorial integrity, lake 
many "African" and other qualified socialisms, "Hibretesebawijwt v was 
elusive. Its contents could be arbitrarily determined and varied 

"Hibretesebawinet" justified certain progressive undertakings by 
the regime More significantly, it represented the germination of social- 
ist ideas in the Derg 

On the other hand, "Hibretesebawinet" was used to promote na¬ 
tionalistic or even chauvinistic policies After all. st meant, among other 
things, "the indivisibility of Ethiopian unity " T1 "Ethiopian umty^-d fa- 
m ^ u,r theme under the a ncien regime —sign if ted prest* nation of Ethio- 
s imperial boundUmes by any means necessary U was the same sk> 
^* n Ur 'der which Eritrea was annexed There was no indication that, in 
its n»*w pronunciation, it meant voluntary unity based on the exercise of 
^"‘determination. 

Wlule professing "Ethiopian unityt" and uttering slogans hke # U- 
nit V or Death!," the l\*rg took some steps which it later claimed were* 
•were efforts to solve itie Eritrean problem peacefully It wnt deputies 
of elders to "convey the go<nl will ot the govemment" v to the Eritrean 
k u crillas It also sent a delegation to Middle Eastern aiuntnes to express 
Ihe sound and good intentions of the government/' 0 

Apparently the only response the I Vrg desired from the fronts was 
«n agreement to lay down their arms and accept a status within the 
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Ethiopian state. Its delegations to the Middle East hs ^ 
ises to discontinue support for the Eritrean movement r obt * 
'execution'’ of Aman Andom and indicatine nr. „„„ ’ Gorr| tng S( , K ' 

pcaM, variation of am* „ aWs , toS 

hypocritical. To some it even -_ 1 t0r Peace sn 


hypocritical. To some it even appeared as a cover fo" P6ace * 2 ?' 
unleash an offensive against the fronts f pre Parati r> 2^ d 

The fronts rejected the PMAC's call for "peace " T l- ^ 

of the low morale and other weaknesses of the EtW • 8 adv anu 

«a. escalated their activates. «te„di„ g t heL “ P “" ,*"»» « £ 
the outskirts of the Entrean capital, Asmara. tro1 virtually r 

Towards the end of December 1974 the Dero an-.- 
eral Teteri Benti Chairman of the PMAC. Chief of the /W* a" 8 ' G «n- 
Asmara the General was a hardliner on Eritrea. It was 
senous differences with General Aman on this matter r ^ he had 
General Teferi, the Derg appeared determined to unleash a^aT^ 8 
prtrea. In fact, soon after this appointment, the Dere declare f® ault °n 
lengdiy deliberations, it would crush the Eritrean "bf ndits" by forced 
To-? 11176311 bronts t0 °k the initiative and attacked Asmara in r 
uary 1975. Full-scale war broke out. It continued m the atv and t”' 
rounding area for several weeks. This marked the beginning of a ^ 
phase m the Ethio-Eritrean conflict. ° 

The Eritrean fighters demonstrated remarkable skill, inflicting con¬ 
siderable damage on the Ethiopian army. This and other aspects of the 
war were pu icized throughout the world, much of which thus heard of 
, e ij^ tan movement for the first time. The Ethiopian soldiers were 
w ered by the movement of the guerilla army. They looted property 
an committed atrocities. They falsely accused villagers of helping the 
bandits" and killed them en masse at their homes, in churches and 
other public places. They bayoneted priests who, on behalf of their com¬ 
munities, begged for mercy in the name of the Lord. They murdered 
parents m the presence of their children. The Ethiopian Air Force sup 
plemented the land activities of the army. Using American made )etsd 
° m a ^ ^ Unc ^ re< ^ s villages and other civilian settlements. 

A senous humanitarian problem arose in Eritrea. A sizable p° rtl ° n 
of thepeople were displaced. Thousands became refugees in the Sudan- 
The Ethiopian regime made no attempt to ameliorate condlti H ° nnS 
On the contrary, it prohibited the Red Cross and other organic* 
om providing any assistance to displaced Eritreans. 35 

he prohibition of humanitarian assistance was part of a starv , e 
policy^This policy was strongly implied in a pronouncement ma • 
General Getachew Nadew 36 , then military Governor of En 
was reported that he 
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. a num ber of leading Eritreans to the old palace in the P r0 ' ,,n ™ 1 ' “T' e 
su irui'° n ,, y them "if you wish to kill the fish, first you must dry p 
tal. ^statement taken to imply that starvation was to be a deliberate policy. 

npro's stance, the "execution" of Aman Andom, the war atroci- 
^ ie , , he starvation policy hardened Eritrean animosity towards 
ties- an0 armed struggle for independence seemed to be the most 
Ethiopia’ - ative to the people. Tens of thousands of young Eritreans, 
dv from the Christian plateau, joined the fronts. Thus, during the 
m ° S vear of "Ethiopian socialism," almost all the national and social 
flLn Eritrea supported the armed struggle. 

^ Later, in 1976, the PMAC made a slight change in tone, if not sub¬ 
stance of its approach to Eritrea. This change was expressed in the Na¬ 
tional Democratic Program and the Nine Point Peace Plan on Eritrea. 
The offer of a peaceful solution appeared deceptive because at the same 
time the PMAC launched the military adventure later called the Peasant 
March. The armed Eritrean organizations rejected the plan. 

In 1976-77 there were three organizations in the Eritrean movement. 
The dominant ones were the ELF and the EPLF, which had serious dif¬ 
ferences. But these were not accurately perceived by most watchers of 
Eritrean affairs. The PMAC held mistaken notions about the nature of 
these differences. Consequently, it was to attempt a separate deal with 
the EPLF thus further undermining the possibilities for a peaceful solu¬ 
tion. 

The ELF and the EPLF 

The Christian highlanders who joined the armed movement in 1975 
went in equal numbers into the ELF and the EPLF. This brought about a 
quantitative growth in both fronts. This development also contained the 
potential for qualitative change in the ELF and the EPLF. Many of the 
ne\\ fighters were educated and could be trained to operate modem 
weapons. They also had the potential to become articulate and thus the 
pacity for constructive as well as destructive political roles. 

The ELF 

of 1975 lhe ELF held i‘s Second National Congress. It read- 
Wi a the program and the resolutions of the First National Congress 
si " SOme modifications in response to recent developments. The most 
gn hcant of the modifications concerned the question of the EPLF inH 
Cr >trean unity. The ELF would now L1 and 

conduct a democratic dialogue with the Popular Liberation Forces, leadership a 
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bases by means of all communication channels, with th 
unity oi both organizations. 38 * e ot> i^cti 
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Basically, this responded to the popular demand for 
diate rationale was ELF's assessment that the new rT^' But it S|rn 
the EPLF were patriotic and thus favorably disposed in an 
of the Eritrean movement. On the basis of this resoluti^^ Unifi ^ 
larger segment of it, was to strive for unity' in subsequent ELF - <*2 
The Congress elected a new leadership which incHf 5 ' 
those in the Revolutionary 7 Council since 1971.39 -j^ e c C U 
new leadership reflected the new developments in the ^g° Sltion ° ft lit 
the growing strength and fear on the part of the secten ^ x° n ^ 
groups in the ELF. Mo ^ p 

The Congress removed Idris Mohamed Adem as the firm 
Chairman and elected Ahmed Mohamed Naser in his place. Ahmed ^ * e 
a basic contrast to Idris Adem. He was a young revolutionary democrat 
steeled in the armed struggle, and with a sense of commitment to fe 
ideal of national unity and to the anti-imperialist cause. Though he came 
from the upper crust of the Assaurta national group in Akele Guzai. 
Ahmed was modest. (Some say he was too modest and even suggest he 
was not strong enough as a leader.) 

Several of the new members of the Revolutionary Council were 
fresh, young Christians. Though they had national democratic lento 
ties, most lacked political experience and ideological framing. 
less, many would develop quickly dunng the st ™ gg ® a " th han( j s of 
the revolutionary growth of the ELF. A few would play into 

sectarian and opportunist groups. i n thp ELF had also gained 

Bv this time, the sectarian Moslem forces in the ELF n ^ 

strength. They owed much of the.rstrength toftn^a^ P 
certain Arab regimes whose "interests m the Red h clandes«* 

movement had dramatically increased since 1975. exle ntfro® 

groups were mainly regionalists from Barka and hemh adaJ®; 

Gash and Sahel-all in the western lowland^ ^ Baathis m 0 f 

Islamic orientation coupled with the ideology 

Iraqi variant. Abdullah Idris, b 

The supreme chief of these cliques Abdullah h en ts ^ 

military bureau. A veteran in the °[ ga ™ Z rt jes and g° ver ^ or tion^ 
lished secret ties with some of the : for a signi/> c ^ Ua h ** 




Middle ^ 

financial and military assistance ^ ut era«) '°JooP* 

from the Beni-Amer tribe 'n'heBak P oth er expert 
gin, he was unexposed to educational 


y life He haa .'^ hierarchy, becoming a Counal memnei - - 
Sally -o*;^ v 7 a number of purges carried out against the sec 
\hdullah was to ^ after 19 7 5 . He was also insidious an ' 

unan ci of severai ° f elfs p rogressive and advan d 

^Moslem and <*^ a " drcle were advised by several Arab political 
Abdullah and his Abdullah's main backer). The 

strategists, mam* from Iraq ^ Abul E , a , Abu , Ela attended 

m0S t renowned of the fl g as a mem ber of the Iraqi fraternal dele- 

aFS Tti e was°more than a fraternal delegate. He actually partio- 
f a £’the machination:a ofThe ^ t0 exclude 

With the assistance of Abul ^ Furthermore , they 

msttattd ti^ere-electior^ of the most influential of the Christian cadres, 

not succeed 

Though Heroui s detea ^ . numenca llv. On the contrary, 

in dominating the Re ™' U “^new Revolutionary' Council was thus a 
they were a small minority. national democrats co-existed. The 

body in which sectarian f °“finanriallv resourceful thanks to their ties 

They were mostly petty bourgeois, but se\er of the depart- 

and peasant origin. Such national democrats ea nolicies of the 

ments in the organization. They provided guidance p 

ELF in domestic and foreign affairs. . , , H do i;h. 

A key ELF institution was the clandestine^orpoW^ 
cal party known as the Eritrean Democratic La our P d > J e f unct 
information available on this party is very scanty o a • Anpar- 

the EDLP is a controversial institution in the history o • PP 

ently founded at the end of the 1960's (when the Re. 6 * d 
in the ELF was at its height), it appears to have played both positive and 

eluded eminent cadres like Heroui Tedla Bairu, Azen Yassm, Abdulka- 
dir Ramadan, and Ibrahim Mohamed Ah. These and other ideologically- 

advanced leaders used the party to «»pd " at, °" al 1975 ~ 

in the ELF. With the numerical growth of the ELF in the P°st-1975 pe- 
riod the EDLP appears to have increased in membership. At the same 

time it became increasingly open. . . 

Though there were Marxist or Marxist-onented cadres in its ranks. 
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the EDLP is said to have been ih 0 „i . 
included national democrats and seXf \f is P ara te It 
era! insiders characterized the EDLP as a "-M 0sl «ns l n ®, 
honan- Council. Many fighters r Poa Tf front " si mi u thls lijY s S 
pendage of the Council. 8 * *m P ly a s i l *° «A’ *1 

The dual tendencies in the Re i bure au Cr J D| u- 

EDLP a ®cted the operations oftte EiT^ C ° u ^l as W1 * 

tween these tendencies marred Yh ? J . as a w hol e •?? We U as j n . 

k 


to weaken th^ELF andmS f S , enOUS tensions i? P ° SiKo At 

rr,, e and make It vulnerable e, .u . ns - « Was «... Ut th( 


to weaken the ELF and mak* 1 ^^ T*™ «S 

the EPLF. make 11 vuln ^ble to the reacj^ 8 

«£ *~£- £*-. *m 

had Sd 6 the C I lriSt !i an ^ 8ht ! rS alS0 betra y ed cer tain weaknesses.Bey 
Andom pmh i| am | e |, sd " u §8' e dismayed by the "execution" of Aman 
threatened h' .v” 6 ^ tbe murder °f civilians in the February war, and 

( j. . Y e overa h militarist stance of the Derg. Otherwise, their 
J"* 0t a‘ trean patnotism was weak, their political and ideological for- 
Hire’ nf ™ d ' mentar y> and their understanding of the history and thena- 
l i ^visions in the Eritrean movement inaccurate. The few radi- 
cal-minded among them were impetuous and naive. 
i U1 e a num er of the new fighters assigned to the western lo' v 
We I e mcei j* sec * b y tbe sluggishness and corruption in the admims 
beCame bitterl y disappointed and quit the armed 
ggle. Others developed a Christian highlander chauvinistic stance- 
. n * s * s ex ploited the administrative ills, abandoning 

ggie to pursue a "peaceful" life abroad. They dignified this sY 
claiming to have been disillusioned by ELF corruption. 

Ah of this served the EPLF. Until 1977, it was not unusual for 
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te d Christians to desert the ELF for the EPLF. The activities of Ab- 
P^h's cliques and ELF maladministration in general nourished EPLF's 
sectarian propaganda, while the sensational tales by ELF deserters sus- 

t3 * n furthermore, self-seeking Christian elements in the ELF exploited 
^e weaknesses and the opportunism in the above groups of Christian 
fighters- Most prominent among these was Heroui Tedla Bairu. Fol¬ 
lowing his defeat in the elections Heroui, who is the son of Eritrea's first 
chief executive, had soured. He embarked upon egotistical and vindic¬ 
tive projects to retrieve his former position in the leadership. 

Heroui masterminded a certain clandestine movement called the 
Central Marxist Group or Ma Ma Ghu, its Tigrigna acronym. In spite of 
this colorful name, the members of the group were primarily innocent 
nationalists and opportunists bound by their common allegiance to He¬ 
roui Tedla. Only a few of the members were Marxist-oriented revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

Heroui's Ma Ma Ghu operated mostly in Kassala, Sudan. It had few 
followers in the army; it seems to have encouraged adventurist moves 
by some among the new Christian fighers. These took the form of con¬ 
temptuous defiance of the leadership, smear campaigns, defamation of 
forthright Christian cadres who were prudent and far-sighted, and the 
arrogant claim of being 'The democratic force" in the ELF. 

Plagued by such problems (which the EPLF exploited) the ELF went 
through turmoil. In 1977-78, Christian and Moslem groups deserted it. 
(That experience is appropriately a subject for a separate study.) 

The above problems do not detract from the fact that the majority of 
the new Christian fighters became a solid component of the national 
democratic force in the ELF. Thus enriched, ELF's national democratic 
force became the most progressive body in the Eritrean movement. This 
orce included Christians and Moslems from both the leadership and the 
bases. It dominated most of the departments and enjoyed the support of 
jnost of the army and the mass organizations. It was the motive force 
behind the progressive achievements of the ELF. 

The ELF established political education schools, which trained hun¬ 
dreds of cadres in the basics of Marxism-Leninism. John E. Duggan, an 
American writer, who visited the ELF sometime in 1978, wrote the fol¬ 
lowing concerning the school of Cadres: 

The official ideology of the ELF is Marxism-Leninism and the cadre school reflects 
this. The basic 3 month course is Historical Materialism covering such topics as* 
social development, socio-economic formations, social revolutions, political econ¬ 
omy of capitalism, imperialism, socialism, democracy and democratic centralism 





experiences of world revolution, neo-colonialism hu 
SonaJ question, protracted war, mass organizations rZZ deVel °Pmern 
peasant, and youth), cultural revolution, non-capitali Z efS ' S M<W'«*«, 
Those who take a second 3 month program sturil n° f ' 
philosophy of the cognition of matter, universal fonZ D f mlecti «l &!"!' 
material world; consciousness; the property of hiehlv n ° the e *istenr isn >' 
nents of materialist philosophy, modern bourgeois DhZ 8a f ed Matter 6 ° f «* 
edge, practice. 12 6 P oso phy, then-. '. COl "Dn. 


The cadres educated thousands of the fiehtorc , 

ELF. They popularized ideas of revolutionary H„ and fol| ower s nt 
Eritrea and in the Eritrean communities abroad ° crac y both d? 

ELFs Department of Press and Information iss,,^ " 

riodicals. In addition to reports, the periodicals Z a 3 num ber 0 f n 
with Marxist-Lenmist thought. They were distributed foTvZlT suff «£ 
members of the mass organizations. to tlle hghters and 

The ELF had a conducive environment for political , a • 
development. The fighters had the freedom to possess and ,deo,0 gical 
of their own. They could take up issues with their cadres bo <*« 
This nght was abused by some opportunists but nr, n, S and leade is. 
helpful in the political cultivation of comba m's and o^he “ "* 
The department of education in the Social Aff R members ' 
mented successful literacy programs It also set . Bureau im Ple- 

competent curricula which refected the progressivetoe * 0 °°'^ 
the ELF aspired to build a new Eritrean society 8 g Which 

tine Moslem foSs St iU^^n^hons were controlled by the clandes- 
through which FT P ; S ' h , f or 8 anizat| ons became the conduits 

ticizefhecivriianpopularion" *** ^ and P 0 " 

and dtoHmcH Undert ° ok a var iety of projects relating to infrastructure 
woXoZ lT W ° rk - a C ° nstructed roads and set up workshops- 
ricultural nr nner ^' ai ? d re P air shops, and others. It launched hugeag- 
weresomptinf^T l ° become self-sufficient in food production. These 

<»”*™«i lnd “ din8 lh0! “" i *" 8 

reliaou^incHf^!-^ con ^ scatec * Jands from agricultural capitalists, certain 
lands to 1 U ° nS 3nC * ot ^ er l ar g e landowners. It distributed those 

pe “ an,! - ■*«-F 
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The ELF took steps to influence Eritrean culture along the lines of 
• nal democracy. Through the General Union of Eritrean Women, it 
^ied a struggle against the oppression of women fostered by feudal 

patriarchal ideologies. The National Theatre and Musical Revival 
afl upe/ anc * L^ e P ar ^ men ^ Eioe Arts played momentous roles in the 

0 f culture. Through song, drama, and painting they popularized 
jpmocratic and progressive values; they vigorously campaigned against 
he obsolete traditions and harmful practices in the society. Through the 
folkloric dances of all the nationalities they familiarized the Eritrean na- 
C na l groups with each other, stressing respect for the various national 
forms of Eritrean culture. 

The ELF was mindful of the lot of the Eritrean people. It set up clin¬ 
ics and provided medicines. The veterinary department made consider¬ 
able achievements in the treatment of domestic animals which are essen¬ 
tial to the livelihood of the people. 

The ELF established markets in the areas under its control. It facili¬ 
tated the supply of essential commodities from abroad to these markets 
It regulated the markets to secure equitable distribution and made them 
accessible to all Eritreans including supporters of the EPLF. 

Its administrative weaknesses and other problems notwithstanding 
the ELF was, basically, an anti-feudal, anti-imperialist movement. Its 
composition was truly multi-national. Hence it was a competent rep¬ 
resentative of the Eritrean people. 

The EPLF 

At an Organizational Congress in January 1977 the EPLF designated 
itself a "front." Hence the name Eritrean People's Liberation Front with 
the acronym still remaining EPLF. 

Certain developments had taken place within the EPLF prior to the 
Congress which reflected the culmination and resolution of contradic¬ 
tions which were latent until 1975-76. The power struggle between For¬ 
eign Mission boss Osman Sabbe and Isayas Afeworki in the Field Com¬ 
mand had intensified. Combined with other developments, this 
struggle split the EPLF. Osman Sabbe broke away and formed another 
movement called the Eritrean Liberation Front—Popular Liberation 
Forces (ELF-PLF). 

Some observers interpret this development in light of the revolu¬ 
tionary events in Ethiopia and the unfolding tactical changes in US pol¬ 
icy in the Horn of Africa. They maintain that the Isayas group had by 
1976 secured assistance from the US or its allies who were applying in¬ 
creasing pressure on the new Ethiopian regime. Hence, they opine, the 
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group could afford divorce from Osman Sabbe wK 

as a source of arms and other materials 43 0rn '* had n 

The above may constitute an important de<) % 

nation. Otherwise, the split was precipitated bv ° a ‘ he ulti m ate 
unity agreement Osman Sabbe’s Mission signed Z fu !? Uab ble 1 ^- 
occurred a few months after the Isayas di^ e £££?*' 

denying Sabbe's Mission had any authority to * , d the agree!? 11 
the EPLF. 44 r ty to include it o n t^ h ^ 

As a result of the split the EPLF was abandon 
members. Only a minute contingent of Semharite Mo s w, any Mosle » 
The organization became a Christian highlander blocm $ 
degree. amuc hgre atet 

Following the split, Isavas purged Omaro and c^i 

of the Semhar-Hamasien alliance He groomed severaTooMo-^ 
recruits and utilized them in a carefully orchestrated carrm ^ 1974-75 
the two veterans and their prominent cadres. pai ^ n a 8 ai ® 

and n the ° r8amZ f. tl0nal Congress, Isayas easily had his wav. Solomon 
and Omaro were disgraced. They were not even nominated for mem- 
bership in the “Central Committee" which was “elected" at the Con¬ 
gress. 

The Central Committee was firmly controlled by the Isayas clique, 
reorganized to include new figures. The Central Committee members 
outside the clique were mere puppets rubber-stamping the decisions of 
Isayas and his followers. 

Isayas and the chief members of his coterie had their class origin in 
the bureaucratic bourgeoisie of the Christian highlands. They were fun¬ 
damentally affected by the Ethiopian revolution as their family members 
who had occupied ministerial and gubernatorial posts in Haile 5e ' 
sie's regime were overthrown. Isayas' own uncle, the former goven^ 
of the famine-stricken Wollo province, was executed by the new re^ 
in November 1974. 
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The clique established a clandestine body known as the Entean^ ^ 
pie's Revolutionary Party (EPRP). The EPRP^is headed by Isay 35 
parlance of some former EPLF fighters it is "his party." ^ 

This party" is not known to conduct political or ideo 
ities. Its existence is top secret and is apparently intended on } 
cai consumption in progressive-minded circles. It is meant t ° )rtra ytb e 
credential in circumstances where the ruling clique needs to p” 

EPLF as a developed, progressive movement. ren^ ^ 

The Isayas group appointed several Moslems to the ^ a V^ 
mittee. In fact, the Secretary-General is Ramadan Mbhameo u ^ 

iem from the Semhar region. A malleable character, 


1 a puppet of his "deputy," Isayas Afeworki. His appointment 
obvious^ . Q enera i / like those of other Moslems to the Central Com- 
35 ttee^was mainly meant to lubricate EPLF's relations with Middle East- 

em the period since 1975, the EPLF leadership intensified its sectari- 
undertakings. Like the cliques in the ELF, it conducted activities 
an objectively militated to divide the people along regional and reli- 
" s lines. It severely undermined the effort of ELF's national demo¬ 
te force to reunify the Eritrean movement. 

The EPLF targeted the ELF as a primary enemy and sought to iso¬ 
late it from the Christian communities. Wherever it campaigned in the 
Christian regions, it invariably referred to the ELF in Arabic names. It 
portrayed the ELF as the same old organization of the early and mid 
sixties, an Islamic movement which cannot represent the interest of 
Christians. It practically denied that any of the Moslems in the ELF were 
progressive. It condemned the Christians in the ELF as tools of their 
Moslem "bosses." 

The substantial majority of the Christians who joined the EPLF in 
1975-76 had little or no political experience. They could not resist the 
influence of the leadership's divisive propaganda. They were readily 
polluted by regionalist and religious prejudices already pervasive in the 
sodety. Whatever aspirations they had for the unity of the Eritrean 
movement were easily supplanted by a severe anti-ELF bigotry. 

The EPLF disguised its sectarian policies behind Marxist rhetoric. It 
even designated itself an alliance of workers and peasants, claiming to 
be the "vanguard" and the only progressive movement in Eritrea. 45 

Several factors behooved the EPLF to sound "socialist" and Marxist. 
These included the revolutionary developments in Ethiopia, the fascina- 
h°n of Eritrean youth with socialist ideas, and to some extent, the lead- 
e rship s traumatic experience with the "Menkaii" movement of 1973. 

The EPLF made efforts to lend credence to its claims. In these ef- 
orts, it undertook projects and employed tactics which were essentially 
u tra-left. The EPLF leadership had certain advantages over the sectarian 
, 0rces the ELF in pursuing these tactics. Its members had an urban 
ac *ground and some level of Western-modelled education. Coming 
the Christian highland communities, which have the highest social 
°nnation in the country, they were more efficient and more organized 
m the implementation of their plans. They could be more discreet and 
a Pply greater sophistication in their corrupt practices. 

, the EPLF constructed roads displaying impressive engineering 
skills. It exhibited a careful management of property clinics 6 
Workshops, agricultural schemes, and other projects of "self-reliance " 
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Such efficiency and technological achievements w k 
and ideologically neutral, were dramatized bv the i are Polls 
dence of its "correct line." They were used to bokto^^'P 
effort to flaunt a revolutionary image. er the pro pa ev >- 

These technological achievements and efficient ^ 

believe that the EPLF was the most progressive 2 J persua ‘tecl so*. 

But the more careful observers of the Eritrean revolution" ° r8ani /fa 
uicreasmgly aware of the dangers posed by the ultra-left 
trLh. FractlCe soft|J 

Outstanding among such observers was Richard I okk 
noted the ultra-left features of the EPLF, and thus the ,r 
tween the ELF and the EPLF. Wnting in 1979, he said: ™ fierenc <s be 

The EPLF has moved considerably further to the left of the El F rs, 
would insist that the EPLF has become more 'revolutionary ' whit! 16 
specbve is that it has, in fact, become 'ultra left.' Some characteST^ 
tra-leftism are: 1) a preoccupation with leftist and radical terminolo™ *\* 
sis on 'self-reliance' rather than internationalism at a period when 
foreign allies 3) internal splitting tendencies, viz. Osman Saleh Sabbe, and4w 
phasis on military rather than political dimension of the struggle, and 5) isolate 
or separation from their foreign based student, youth, and women's oreania- 
bons. 46 ^ 

Lobban's view is shared by other observers, including the Italian 
writer Roberto Aliboni. 47 It is also attested by Eritrean revolutionaries 
who, since early in the mid-seventies, had noted the anti-national aims 
underlying the "ultra-left" features of the EPLF. 

The EPLF leadership distorted and abused socialist and Marxist 
concepts to justify oppressive measures and ultra-left adventures. In 
light of the need to "safeguard the 'mass line/" it maintained a Gestapo 
type spy network, suppressed democratic rights, and severely checked 
the political and ideological growth of the fighters. In the name of na 
tionalization," it confiscated books, forbidding any fighter to carry even 
a single book of his own. In the name of "centralism" and "revolutionary 
discipline" it penalized anyone who questioned or simply fa^ e 
press enthusiasm for its practices and pronouncements. The lea * ^ 
reiterated the phrase "class struggle" and used it to rationalize r s 
sive policies. . gvver e 

EPLF's sectarian objectives and the attendant ultra-left tact ^ vV ith 
most apparent in regard to unity and the ELF. It rejected a ™ e ^ erat i 0 ' 
the ELF, no matter how gradually this might be implemente ■ „i sa ya$ 
nale was embodied in the doctrine satirically known as the 

prophecy." The doctrine rested on the false premise that/ 




ay mmai umicu - *•- —--y 

ELF despite the need to join forces against the btnio- 

ising a "united front/' the EPLF leadership stressed 


th ppLf and demolish the ELF. 4 * p tQ defeat 

< % S°ed Croughlf the period of war with 

^Ethmpian fore J ]ctions „ between the ^0 organizations would b 

Ethiopia the c0 d stated howeV er that, following the defeat of the 
-secondary. K £ ^ -contradictions" would become "primary. The 

Ethl0piar £wou d be, stated the EPLF, a bloody strife in Eritrea lead- 
final episode woul ' f , EL p w ln fact , the EPLF had no intention 

it consistently escalated the 
strife 'against the ELF despite the need to jom forces against the Ethio- 

^While proposing a "united front," the EPLF leadership stressed 
what it called "ideological differences" with the ELF. This propaganda 
was accompanied by a portrayal of the ELF as a puppet organization of 
Islamic states. It galvanized the anti-Moslem prejudices of the Christian 
fighters and followers of the EPLF. It was a Marxist-sounding, reaction¬ 
ary appeal to the ethnic and religious fears of the Christian commu¬ 
nities. 

The EPLF leadership prevented its fighters and followers from 
learning about the ELF. It forbade them to engage in dialogues with 
combatants and cadres of the ELF. It instructed them to be confronta- 
fatal whenever they encountered ELF contingents. 

Nevertheless, the revolutionary intelligentsia and some other pro- 
ment 1V ThT mded fi . 8hters in the EPLF sou S ht unity of the Eritrean move- 
system ManfofT P3 /° tS b ? Came the tar § ets of the leadership's spy 
were subjected ai \ §uished m the Prisons of Sahel where they 

WSe/irr T of P s y chol °gical and physical torture 
certain position for ? d pnvatlon ' forcin g the prisoners to maintain a 
erely beaten or end u Man y '«* their lives after being sev 

po i 

S the backwardness of the former P«wr d thls mainly by e xnl,„. 
,h ' m “*>' “ 
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The leadership promoted negative stereohm 
sia to destroy their credibility and influence m ab ° ut the 
K portrayed the intelligentsia as the prime bearer 8 *!* peas ant f 
of the petty bourgeoisie," with a deep lust for It ° f a11 the We a L 8ht ^ 
devoid of the stamina to engage in battle 41 * J, C ° mfo «s 0 f 

were some of the words used to vilify them V 9nd "°PPo h n<l 

The revolutionary intelligentsia were thus n™ 
constructive and enlightening roles in the EPLF hor * plav, 

and demoralized. A few of them committed suicide" R b . ecanie c °wy 
survived by maintaining very low profiles. But the majlv 

There were some among the intelligentsia who s.m„ 
ersh.p s sectarian policies and secured bureaucratic orivn d the| ^ 
came cadres in the vanous departments and in the mass 86S ’ Theybe ‘ 
both inside Eritrea and abroad. They administered The1 r § anizatio ns 
work. They were the prime agents of divisive rumors anrT"^ W 
pa.gns against the revolutionary and advanced groups tathlT 1 ^ 
tion. & F ine or ganiza- 

The leadership promoted the opportunists among the intellectuals 
as devo ed revolutionaries, exalting them before the peasant fighters 
successfully committing "class suicide." 

It also divided the peasant fighters themselves, largely through re- 
gionalist tactics. Its members, who were from the three provinces of the 
Christian highlands, led various sub-cliques organized on a regionalist 
basis. They spread regionalist accusations and counter-accusations. 

The leadership thus realized several interrelated purposes. It kept 
the masses of the fighters divided along regionalist lines. It also kept 
them isolated from the revolutionary intelligentsia. It thus succeeded in 
forestalling the emergence of the Menkaii-type challenge to its policies 
and avoiding any internal threat to its position. 

Of course the EPLF leadership also targeted the progressive orces 
in the ELF. It sought to liquidate as many of the advanced element 
*«-. r>i ** _. r ^ . y , -it that many 



of 


the ELF as possible. In the period 1975-77 alone, it saw to it tha * 
the ELF's revolutionary cadres were kidnapped, ambushed, or o 
wise terrorized and killed. hlandc^ 

The ELF cadres victimized by the EPLF were Christian 
who had played a considerable role in implementing the L- .^ on of 
democratic program. Their activities had strengthened t e P . QliS ^ 
the ELF in the Christian highlands and enriched its mu & 

multi-national composition. They had effectively frustra e 
deavors to mobilize all the Christian highlanders. ^ the $ 

Without limiting itself to the victimization of such ca 


^TlfthTatorrs’rat the EPLF flaunted different and 
A corollary of t b u pr0 f ess ed different and opposing 

contradictory ima S t { the various governments whose favors 

idWl lrS “Sm Aden), formerly a member of EPLFs 
and Deputy Chief of its Security System, observed: 

Besides, one cannot tell what its (EPLFs) guiding philosophy is; sometimes it pre- 
tends to be Marxist-Leninist, at other times a confirmed Maoist, and still at other 
times drops these mantles and stands with Arab reaction. What then is the real 
EPLF? 51 

Former EPLF fighters who deserted to the ELF confirmed this asser¬ 
tion. Five spoke to John Duggan, who visited all the fronts inside Eri¬ 
trea. Duggan wrote: 

All five had worked together in the EPLF Information Department as Arabic- 
speaking guides and translators. Their experience as guides were a major factor in 
their going to the ELF. ] 

sienp!^ hei1 |0 . Urn ? llSts came from 3 countr y Me Saudi Arabia they would be as- 

SdStrXf 1 Ara H iC K They would hide 3,1 the Marxist b00ks ; 

Muslim arearin an effort to ' 806515 W ° U ' d be taken to the lowlan d 

nalists came they were riven a Hiff m Arab C ° Untry ' When left i our ' 


. pi p n 

” aH "SlTy Eli’. 
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sodahsm as the official guiding theory of "Sociali 
In May of the same year the PM AC issued tl 
Eritwa, commonly known as the Nine Point Phn^ 01 '^’ tW 
pbcaaon of the Program's nationalities clause to th P,at1 

The Nationalities dause in the Program providS."^ 911 *“* 
determination of all nationalities will be recLn,^ the ngh ttn 
ed." But it uncompromisingly lim.ted the f or J[ ln ?l an L d 
sell-determination was to be manifested. It stated the 
would be "accorded fuU right to self-government"^' 1 * nati o^ 
each nationality will have regional autonomy to decide* 11 means ^ 
oeming its internal affairs. "53 > aecide on matters ^ 

The dause did not indicate a different policy was m u„ 

Ae Entrean question. The Nine Point Plan* issued ,,1* ado W<* 
firmed beyond any doubt that, in substance, the same 

‘ The Plan stated the PMAC's preparedness to solve the JL 
problem by granting regional autonomy. It effectively mleH Tf* 

The Plan referred to nationalities. It did not state or imply thalfc 
trea, as a multinational entity, was to be granted regional autonomy k 
view of this, some felt the Plan might have contemplated dividing the 
country into its various national components, granting regional auton¬ 
omy to each of them or joining some of them to other nationalities if 
Ethiopia and thereby abolishing Eritrea as a political entity. 55 

The Nine Point Plan called for a "peaceful solution" along the line 
indicated above. But its call for peace could have no positive impact (* 
Eritreans, particularly those in the fronts. This was mainly becau** 
mentioned earlier, the PMAC then seemed intent on launching 
"Peasant March." 

The apparent preparation for the Peasant March and the call 
peaceful solution" were dearly incongruous. According to ^ 
searchers, this incongruity reflected divisions within the PMA 
question of Eritrea. 56 ^ 

Ihe faction of hardliners favoring the March prevailed 
thus went ahead with mobilizing the peasant army. It 
religious sentiments of the poor peasants and aroused * 
them to fight the "Arabs" who "invaded" Eritrea. It is u• 
those responsible for the mobilization enticed the peasants ny 
them land in Eritrea.* 7 „ j 

The March was an utter failure. The "lll*equipp i ' t | ^ ,r 
peasant invaders could not match the Eritrean gueri ‘ ,s 
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,, s the border into Eritrea they were met by units of the 
could ^ ren tly was the sole target of the March. Hundreds 
Eli vvhlC ^jj ec | anc j about a thousand captured. Most fled the scene ot 
ti* 111 " A few of the latter lost their way and unkowingly went in¬ 
ti* bJ ^ r e ea jhese fell into the hands of the EPLF which publicized their 
e and falsely claimed to have repulsed the invasion. 

PMAC called off the March. This step was prompted not only 
the failure of the March but also reportedly by PMAC's "contacts 
vuth the EPLF" whose outcome was still "pending." 58 

PMAC's Contacts with the EPLF 

PMAC's moves to contact the EPLF dated back to the period preced¬ 
ing the Peasant March. Around the time the Nine Point Plan was issued 
Major Sissay Habte, then head of the Derg's Political Affairs Committee, 
and Haile Fida, the leader of the All Ethiopia Socialist Movement (MEI- 
SON), which at the time was the PMAC's civilian ally, were engaged in 
these moves. 

It is said that the wording of some crucial clauses in the Nine Point 

Plan reflected the PMAC's aim at a separate deal with the EPLF. Clauses 

3and 4 stated the PMAC was prepared to "discuss" with and "give full 

apparently* J? "P ro 8 res f e 8 rou P s a " d organizations" in Eritrea. This, 

EPLTw. hitT l Way ° f Saying the PMAC was billing to support the 
tl Lh with the obiechve of a separate deal FF 

w w many othere^thaUheF 1 plc W3S T def the Wrong impression—as 
iation in the Eritrean * ^ C , LF W ? S the P ro 8 ressive or Marxist organ- 
ft R.>rd for the EPLF only^n order ^ “ fei & ned PO^tive 

nationalists' rank." 60 The PMACm [ SpUt in tht? ( Eritr <?an) 

a,m ost solidly Chritc ^ probably believed that, bv virtue of its 

(EDuS r— wUh ,hl> monarchist EI - E , 

^aiui other t*,nu a. .. . . «~miopian Democrat^ l 

dr V Party 

•hed! 


El’Ll 

•|H>k 

c °Uri 


” -'-uvumes with the monarchist VT ,l,vu tLF, 

„. 

interviews and speeches M >ok » ^ n ° montlon of the EPI p 

4 r - ruvolul,01 ' ar y movement 1 » L n ' «T d the ELF *! 


the 

’Macs 

ELE as the 
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The contacts with the EPLF reached tv, ■ 
which was a year of landmarks in both P ^ maxi murn , , 

ccmtrohed ^almost The^vholT'ountn 

along progressive lines. The PMAChadTT 1UH ° n had been 
Ethiopia's military' and other dependenci^ 6 " decisive st ep " 

s,r wi,h • h * ^ »<* css*. 

^ sg&xss n s “r 8 * b »« * cioTr'"' 5 

SS d ™ Fldd mnsid a mlir,'" ™ d »» &• 

Haile Manam and Somali leader SiaH r, 8 f , thl0 P la n leader m* ^ 

trea.« This status was said to be“lw » .* f ? deral stah « for En- 
the USSR. 64 6 anal °8° us t° that of Byelorussia» 

„e»or„; s ,s ELtraiiE^i expre,sed * ny 

Cuba nr tu . * hl LF ' There 1S no concrete evidence that 

orvan^nH Y the socialist community favored either one of the two 

organizations against the other. 65 

Various Western newspapers hurried to charge Cuba with an at- 
empt to exploit the divisions in the Eritrean movement. They reported 
t, under Castro s plan, state power in a federated or otherwise auton¬ 
omous Eritrea would be placed in the hands of the EPLF. In this connec¬ 
tion, some even alleged the socialist powers would supply arms to the 
EPLF for the annihilation of the ELF. 

In an account publicized in 1978 the PMAC denied that its pla^ 
agenda for the Aden meeting had included the idea of a separate * 
with the EPLFBut this denial is not credible in light of the 
contacts with the EPLF both before and immediately after the' 
meeting. As late as May 1977, Jean Claude Guillebaud reported W 
Ethiopian leaders were still "making increasingly pressing app^o s 
progressive Eritreans and are still hopeful of coming to an i eL 
rapprochement with the EPLF . . ." 67 c al 

No understanding could be reached between the t 

EPLF. The ostensible reasons, as stated by reporters, were 


ind* e 

the 
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, , ,, t h "uncompromising attitudes on l ^ p ^”tiations 
^ re fi n the Ea? maintained it would not enter into neg 
and 2) ^without the participation of the ELF. at the time, it 

ivitti Ethiop .. achievements of the Entrean ctate 

<a ' V6 f 'Ihp'EPLFhoped for and insisted on "independence or sate 
^ r0ba But EPLFs demand for the participation of the ELF agamst 
separat Thad continued to wage propaganda and military ofte « 

whom it ha nujne This demand astounded some observers who had 
«* not ge t j, e progressive organization in Eritrea. 

-SSEf raised ^question of ELF's participation only upon being 
rtain the PMAC would not agree to Eritrea's separation. It raised 
rJauestion mainly in order to appear compliant with an agreement 
farlier concluded between the ELF and the EPLF concerning possible 
negotiations with Ethiopia. The agreement had stipulated that such ne- 
gotiations be held only jointly by the two fronts. 

It was actually too late for the EPLF to pretend observance of this 
agreement. The ELF and many in the Eritrean community had already 
spread the charge that the EPLF violated the agreement by engaging in 
secret dealings with Ethiopia. 

Following the failure of the Aden meeting the EPLF heightened its 
collaboration with reactionary and anti-Soviet regimes in the region. It 
was soon to conduct propaganda and other activities serving US im- 
penalism which by then had targeted Ethiopia for subversion 



Deepening of the 
Ethiopian Revolution 
and US Responses 


In the two years following the execution of General Aman and the decla¬ 
ration of "Ethiopian socialism" Washington maintained a friendly pos¬ 
ture towards the PM AC. It expected to influence the new regime. 

"Hibretesebawinet" or "Ethiopian socialism" was not very alarming 
to the US. Eschewing the tenets of scientific socialism, it was not re¬ 
garded as a concept necessarily upholding anti-imperialism. It seemed 
more akin to African or any other qualified "socialism," whose expo¬ 
nents are close to US imperialism. 

The US was not opposed to several of the reforms undertaken in the 
name of Hibretesebawinet. It was aware that reforms, particularly in 
land tenure, were long overdue. 1 It had also appreciated that no govern¬ 
ment would survive after Haile Sellassie without introducing some 
changes. 

Undoubtedly, some of the reforms came as a shock to Washington, 
Particularly the nationalization of urban and rural lands, certain basic 
industries, banks and insurance companies. 2 These nationalizations 
Were, by any standard, sweeping and radical. They were the first con¬ 
crete indication that Ethiopia might proceed along the non capitalist 
road. 
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eluded several prominent members Aman 's deatrad 
ably. A number of the officers had h -> Wh ° regarde d Wa^* Pfv Uc" 5 ' 1 

from? 6 WhlCh 

from Somalia, was militarily dependent™ ih ^ trea a "d f ac in 
ons were American made and these were the o^' The Ethiop,!^' 
Ethiopian military was trained to operate Th? 
weapons and spare parts. P The PM AC badly ne ^J* 

1975 Congressional Hearings on Ethiopia 

!n early March 1975 the House sub-committee. , 
litical and Military Affairs held a hearing on "US^olL 
sale of arms to Ethiopia."* George Badder (from the n ^ requeslfo1 

ofsTaieS d ed MUlCahy ^ ^ < bo * ^2 

They reported the Department of State was seeking "to pursues 
prudent policy that protects our overall interests ." 4 These "interests’ 
concerned American military presence in the Kagnew base, US influ¬ 
ence in the Middle East, and US reputation among the states in Black 
Africa. They pointed out that the Kagnew base was becoming increas- 
ingly obsolete, due to improvements in the technology of communica¬ 
tions and related developments in the satellite program. But the base 
was still "valuable" since the satellites were not yet fully "operative . 3 

They stressed that Ethiopia should be regarded "just not as a partot 
Africa" but as part of "a greater region that would include the Ara 
peninsula and the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean ." 0 Apparent^, 
sub-committee was persuaded that supporting the PMAC was 
ble thing to do ." 7 It was favorably disposed towards app I ‘° vin § 
of arms to Ethiopia. . . f eap 0 ns«> 

The sub-committee was satisfied that the provision ^jdle 
Ethiopia would not jeopardize US relations in Africa a |J w |ien^ 
East. Indeed, refusal to provide arms to Ethiopia (at a 
latter needed them most) would make the US un pop u ^ a aff cct °^ 
reduce its credibility . 8 A question was raised regarding porting^ 
arms sale to Ethiopia on the Middle Eastern countries strength 0 ^ 
Eritreans. However this question was dismissed on ^ ^ . 

argument that the US would advocate the settleme^^ ^ 
problem by negotiations, which the Middle Eastern a ^ 
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vored. 9 


The sub-committee considered a "statement 
cord" by an organization of Eritrean students in 


. , «>veral documents including one on "Ethiopia and Somalia"" 
itui ' e a hv Christopher Clapham in 1972. 

prepared document inc iuded several theses which are significant 

u of Subsequent developments of US policy on the Horn of Afnca. 
no ted that the fragmentation of the Ethiopian empire was 
a*P a ^eiv to become a reality." 12 He added however that the threat 
Tvh fragmentation could be a pressure on the Central government in 
0 A hiba 13 Haile Sellassie's government had contained the move- 
nK of the oppressed nationalities ("sub-national" groups) by empha- 
dzing the "nahonal"-i.e. Ethiopia's identity as a state-and by mam- 
[lining a strong army. 14 The stronger internal opposition groups had 
sustained their movements by forming links on the international ( su¬ 
pra-national") level. Clapham cited the ELF as such a group, claiming 
that it linked its struggle to "the Arab-Israeli conflict." 1 " 

Clapham was aware that several of the latent conflicts in the Horn 
of Africa could explode and acquire international dimensions. He 
stressed that the internationalization of these conflicts would menace 
Ethiopia. In his words: 

At the supra-national level, the Ethiopian position may be upset by involving the 
Horn in wider conflicts over which Ethiopia would have little control. 16 

In the initial years therefore the policymakers in Washington were 
not entirely averse to the PMAC. However they were carefully studying 
the vulnerability of a central government in that multinational society. 
They were engaged in quiet deliberations on which problems to exacer¬ 
bate in the event they needed to pressure the PMAC. 

While continuing military and other assistance to the PMAC, Wash- 
uigton viewed with concern the developments unfolding in the Ethio¬ 
pian revolution. It saw Hibretesebawinet being superseded by the the¬ 
ory of scientific socialism. 17 It took note of the PMAC's increasing anti- 
^perialist pronouncements and growing relations with the socialist 
community. It learned that the PMAC might eventually terminate its 
military dependence on the US. 

Se nafe Hearings of August 1976 

The deepening of the Ethiopian revolution prompted US policy 
ma kers to undertake a comprehensive reappraisal of the situation. Be- 
hveen the 4th and the 6th of August 1976 the Senate Sub-committee on 
^ncan Affairs chaired by Senator Dick Clark (D-Iowa) held hearings on 
Ethiopia and the Horn. 18 

The witnesses in the hearings were William Schaufele, then US As 
Sl stant Secretary of State, and several American experts on the Horn of 
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rci K orry, a former ambassador to lithium ,• 7 assle 's 
tn the Somali government; and Prof. DimMtn " aror ' ^ 
.wn for his scholarly works on Ethiopia. 

.ale Sub-committee and the witnesses were covertl d< ’ ub| that# 


Africa: lohn Spencer, the veteran advisor to Bailee „ 
ward Korry, a former ambassador to Ethi< Iafl! 

sor to f f ^ 
known 

St'natr Sub-committee and the witnesses were covoni ~/' UDI thaf* 
Ethiopian and Eritrean elements serving as - '^ Nb < 
manta. w ultantu an( j j* 

The hearings focused on the direction of the p.thj 
assessing the short and long range impacts of the n-voluUo" r< " V<,lul1 '*' 
terests" in the general area. They were meant to help in th.'o"" , 
of effectiye ta< tk h for the promotion of US strategy The expem^ 1 ^ 
basic agreement on most of the Issues Only Tom Farer diffrrc7wui!! 
approat h to several of the issues: the difference** were tactical. ’ * 
Testimony reflected wariness about the PMACs radicalizatfonanrf 
Its growing relations with the USSR. John Spencer repeatedly bemoaned 
the RMACx drift "away from the Maoist type of socialism to a do*? 
Approach to the Soviet solution/' or its "rapid evolution toward pro- 
communist. Others doubted the drift was that far At least they were 
not certain that the socialist community would establish an all/ancewith 
the Ethiopian regime. Prof. Levine noted that the socialist (ountrio 
were enthusiastic about the PMAC's adoption of the socialist line but 
"do not seem to have moved toward major commitments to the nf 
me.">* I |e even added that he did not think "the Russians are going# 
jump into" Ethiopia. 22 . f yegg 

l-evlne and others who shared this view perceived I ^ ‘ 
would not intimately ally Itself with the Ethiopian regim< 1 ’ 

Afdi/e its relations with Somalia, Syria, and other Arab staff • ft 
Most of tfie experts agreed that Ethiopia arid iiVVast andfN 
regarded as part of a wider region comprising the Mi< ( ^ jpjnl^ 

Persian Unit hut they did not itn^y that Ethiopia's % i00 

OAU and the interests and policies of the African state > 
fra I d 

The ftiAjorHy CO hnirnvi tiiaf Ethiopia had not total ^ 
from fi*e US sphere of influence ffhough this /night * . 

***' retary S* hnufele said that, in spiff* of its sof lalist or/f f ! 

merits and poll/ ies, the PMA( was not yet "syste/nata a ^ 

ly snfl United States«-* w/ntltt 


In this light, most of the witnesses felt the ^ j 4 «vei 


•Mppfy arms to Ethiopia they differed slightly r * ^ 

Afxeami the mode of its delivery , />^^#f/fr 

Ihf'y slsfr suggested different Ideas regarding t a 


responses W 

ElH1 OPIA««''°'- tm ° N ' US 

j t ^ e contin- 

argum ent" in favor of such suppl.es v was not persuasive 

US credibility." He ^.nU.nt^su , mote the U.S.' interests.» 

a ndc<mldn<,t,inthenew c rrums anc ^ reduce econom.c and 

Secretary Shaufele stated (hat the situation in F.thio- 

JSSS? but"evolution a ry" and not definitive enough to war- 

^'LffinTrnlt of the experts thought it -s^Hoas^t 
the PM AC during this "evolutionary stage f hey emp 
to watch further developments. Schaufele said. 

Whether we can continue this degree of co-operation with Ethiopia will depend 
largely on the course finally taken by the new revolutionary regime . . . 10 the 
extent that this does not lead to systematic opposition to the United States, it still 
leaves ample opportunity for continued co-operation . . .But the situation is suffi¬ 
ciently volatile to bear close watching. 29 

The Secretary described this position as "cautionary." He explicitly 
a red that if "things" in Ethiopia "develop in an adverse fashion," 
tofthlngton'a "programs" of economic and military aid to the PMAC 
wuld (bange, ^ 

In this context, the Hearings addressed the question of Eritrea, 
7( ’ the US was still making use of the Kagnew base. 

Witnesses favored the continued association of Eritrea with Ethio- 
Speruer exclaimed that "if Eritrea is lost, Ethiopia would be lost" 
&f, d this \ H a 'Strategic danger In a sense ," v 

Eritrea was disc ussed in light of UH interests in the Middle East and 
/’Nan f adf, partk ulmiy that of containing the "threat" to Israel C J. l 
’ ^ nipimsi/ed that tie- Eritrean movement had its main ftUDDori t it 
A world .it.d < »(»<-( wily In (bow states Mautu lily optm> ed . . h . c * 

Ambawador Kurry Hmwvd that th« ELP wa* "ikmly'J,”2 


dec 

W, 


wiier 

pin. 

find 

Vm 

17S « 
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PLO and to the governments of Syria and Libya » i f u 

ated that an independent Eritrea would be "anArak , S Pen Ce , e 

state on the western shores" of the Red Sea.M ° V1 ‘‘M., re % 

Most of the experts thus opposed Eritrean ind 

Shaufele admitted that "the movement to establish^**- W, 
trea is not something we either acknowledge or nt ,nde Pend en ^ ) > 
perts contended Eritrea was historically part of Fthi„ ? 8niZe "’' 1W 
. 

Most of he experts acknowledged Haile Sellassie's " SU|( *. 
fault in dissolving the Elhio-Eritrean federation. Thev a g ' m ° ^at 
other violations by Ethiopia contributed to the worsenin h0 r ^ caf| ed 
problem. In light of these and other considerations thev ! *' En "“» 
““ °* a negotiated settlement to reinstate Eritrea to it B y ^“f porl{!(l|| » 

"faAnral" ni si.:u-!_ p.t • . " aU ^ 0n °lTlOUSoi 


federal" status within Ethiopia. 


i'^ trea furg eted by 

1 ...actS C Ehf 


revolutiw- o| I*** 1 ox 

the "s*^ un 7 

,uld not enda.^; r ab sW tes. lt , u cK <&_ 

‘!.Si Kon»a »<! 


I om barer differed on the approach to Eritrea as ho hi,i 
military supplies to the PM AC. I le took issue with eeo no iK ^ 
loricnl theses expounded by the others. He believed the ar^ T^ 
cerning Israel were unfounded. He noted that the US and ,?thw’ 1 ”' 
powers were developing "an amity" with the tables"* 
would be less reason for concern about the Red Sea becoming an‘1 
lake and independent Eritrea a strategic loss. 

rsu FarC ', termed the ar S umenl ^at Eritrea has always been part of 
Ethiopia inaccurate." 36 He did not, on the other hand, assert it wasan 
tn 1 " V U3rvc ’d oul hy Italian colonialism. He added however that Eritrean 
nationalism had been developing particularly during the years of the 
armed struggle. 37 17 67 

1 arer emphasized that Eritrea's case was unique in the nationality 
problems of Africa. He insisted that the "teaching effect" or the domino 
theory as applied to Eritrean independence was untenable. 38 

On the thesis that independent Eritrea would become Moslem dom¬ 
inated and therefore another Arab state. Farer made a significant argu¬ 
ment. Referring to Prof. Levine's concern that Eritran independent 
would encourage the "secessionist strivings" in Tigrai province" 0 
inhabitants are the kith and kin of the Christian highlanders in I* 1 * 1 j 
he contended there was no danger in the secession of Tigrai so 00 
this province united with Eritrea. He said: 

If the Tigreans were to secede from Ethiopia they would unite with their bro^ 
in Eritrea and then you would have a very large Christian majority. 3 ^ 

Thus, the secession of Eritrea and Tigrai as one state vvoU ^ re st$i 11 
any possible threat Eritrean independence might pose to US in . JlC jepei | ‘ 




i^ S C C E r LF and the EPLF- ^ead of the ELI- ap . 

in the ™ nt £°* abXe to Arab influcnc^ 
ar i closer and ib Tin light of Ethiopia «■ need * prob- 

beween ,h " 

'^Y’ZCtSSSSZ S' SS IS'h?wh.Te 


movement was 


lent was backed oy me i, 
were "currently being trained in South 

_ . . .i i_ c _ 


of the Christians in 


uiy —- 

the two fronts were "basically very Marxist an 

1 1 1 j . 11_ j 


were oasicany veiy ivichaui «nv.« 
vietoriented." 43 In his view the movements would lead to the domina¬ 
tion of Eritrea by the radical Arab states and ultimately to the eruption of 
Lebanon-type confrontations between the Moslem and Christian com- 

munitips M 


any possible threat Eritrean independence might pose to US * n Litton s* ^ ° n m *litarv reat ass * 
the region. With the Christians as the substantial majority/ an P^ncer Underlined . J^^cal 


Lebanon-type confrontations between the Moslem and Christian com¬ 
munities. 44 

an ? ,ohn s P encer made a few points concerning the im- 
CngHhSa Cso ^ t* 6 ** f ° r military and Activities 

icy pursued by Washington™ subsequent'ytarT * 1 C ° nSiderin 8 the P° l * 

! or P rox y interven- 

Pnpowers "« r T , d detente -shaking proxy confront ^ d 'tf lays an arrest- 


Udan "cou d p ' a - ^ In 
P r °pGrl.. 
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become the channel j ^ v , . 

Ethiopia. dconttol center for» Wt ho lnnuH . 

Clearly, the hearings assombl.H 0 

ton's approach to Ethiopia Soil- 1 Vnrioty of view* ,u % 
oth^ suggested more aggressive tnc os"^ m ° der ^ & W *S 
JSS *£«?«* boliewd that in , lH - 


poriod of "close watching, "The US should " evo * u tlonary" p, 
towards Ethiopia's PM AC. But ,t 'the Ethi Jv' 1,nt,lin a lend^ 
Uoser ties with the USSR, Washington sh ?^" 80Ver nmeni 
versanes, both internal and pv.„.„ o huld su Pport the i>mac ‘ 


Hj, 

°rth» 


sad. 


versanes, both internal and external.' 

US prepares to subvert Ethiopia 

In the meantime—until Ethiopia's orientation k 
Wasfungton prepared for the alternative ot subv?" 16 C ° ncluSi ' f ' 
PMAC. In some cases it went bevond the staee ^ S,on a 8 a inst the 
ally provided support to forces opposed to the Adtebal™ 

One was the Ethiopian Democratic Union ^ 

Snd Sr t° UP r fP reSenting the interests of th ® ovlrt hr ol n feudfe 

Londonltid and bureacTatlc t b ourgeoisie. The EDU was initially baS s 
London and was organized by the British acting on behalf of U S. in* 
nalism^ It had some contingents in the Sudan and armbd units renin* 
m northwestern Ethiopia. By 1976 it was receiving generous funds frar 
Saudi Arabia acting with Washington. 

In this period too, the US establishment media adopted son* 
changes in its attitude towards the Eritrean question and the am** 
movement. It frequently carried reports on the situation in Entrea t 
licizmg the Eritrean issue and the activities of the fronts. The 
usually referred to the violation of Eritrea's federal status by Haile^ 
sie's regime. They portrayed the Eritrean fronts as organization-< 
siderable strength wielding the allegiance of the majority of tH 
They exposed the mass killings and other violations of hurvia 
by Ethiopian soldiers in Eritrea. ^ fright** 

Washington also took steps to consolidate the allia i! C ^ 
regimes neighboring or otherwise close to Ethiopia 1 a nd^ f!t ^ 
facilitated by the position of the US in the general regie 
tions between the regimes in North East Africa. th^^ g£ ^ n it 

The first of these steps concerned US relations c hilk^ * f 

to be recalled that US-Sudanese relations had s 0 ! r V nca n F^^* 
mid-1973 when some Palestinians attacked the ^ 975.76 
Khartoum, killing some of the diplomatic staff ft ' 

improved its relations with the Sudanese regime 
ingly became an important center of US activities- 
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1 ,^ Mimeiri's regime survived another attempted coup d e- 
ri/fd the regimes of Libya and Ethiopia (whkh had just e-stab- 
^ *Vf \inclly relations) with invading Sudanese territory and trying to 
l|th throw Nimeiri's government. The charges were gross exaggerations 
° vir ,j 10U gh the Libyan and Ethiopian governments were, to varying 
somewhat implicated. 1 he Sudanese dissidents who attempted 
the coup were based in Libya and had the support of Colonel Gaddafi, 
and some of their prominent leaders, together with a tiny contingent, 
had been provided refuge in Ethiopia. 

Nimien's regime was fundamentally shaken by the abortive coup 
d'etat. Consequently, it became openly hostile towards the government 
of Colonel Gaddafi with whom its relationship had been uneasy for 
some years. It also became an avowed enemy of the PMAC in Ethiopia. 

It thus maximized its association with the Egyptian regime of Anwar 
Sadat, which was friendly to Washington and iiWical to Gaddafi. 

Washington soon launched a scheme to organize a bloc of some 
governments in the region. This project was to culminate in the forma¬ 
tion of the "Red Sea Security" in 1977.51 

•xmX^T S c d3t Wa ? VV ' ashin S ton 's emissary in the organiza- 
fluence in th P ^ Sacu y ity , whose purpose was to combat Sonet in¬ 
fers were the toiofbb 3 ? 5 Nlm ‘ 6 K 3nd 3 feW 0ther Nliddle Eastern 

tl ., e ) uruor hit players in this proiect 

^MksofUTTandUSResponse 

^afa^ofElh^p-r CTUCial developments “ *e domestic and exter- 

pur 8 «- The trtlun h t S d C d 7 d e 'bv h M PMAC undenvent another round of 
5“; exe cuting the figure-head ChF* 1 Mariam emerged victo- 
^ ^cers in" the Oe 8 ^^ v d ?rT' C fT* Teferi Bend, and 

SU C c r 1 ,a,0ry «*«* towards SSSS T Va T iShed **»«>• 

^'nnanshl^^l'heTMAC 1 '^ 11811 ' Mensistu Ha «e Mariam to th 
k the con ‘ 

formation Service 
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In early May 1977 a PMAC delegation ton u 
iam paid an official visit to the USSR The FMv y Men 8istu r* 
signed a "Declaration of the Basic Principles Tv" 9nd 
hens and Co-operation/' a prelude to a Fnend MutU?» 

among other things, the efforts of imperialism too ^ 
reactionary regimes in the Red Sea Region an ^ f an alL?' 
revolutionary forces in the Horn.» 8 d t0 boIs ‘er the ctw 1 

Ethiopia now started receiving massive supplies of 
economic assistance from the USSR and other social!? Weapor > s ^ 
marked the end of the PMAC's military dependenefon * 

beginning of Ethiopia's effective alliance with the social, J , and ^ 

11,. policymakers m ,h. Carter Admi™S^”«* , 

sorted to new tactics whose ends were most antagonistic to 1 f 1* 
pian regime. e ttn *> 

Having assumed office in the immediate post-Vietnam period the 
Carter Administration had to cope with the "Vietnam Syndrome. "Ite 
"syndrome" represented the totality of the moral and political impacted 
the Vietnam War inside the US, including the "shift of opinion ., 
against intervention ... or hostility to Third World wars and to US us 
of its power to bludgeon Third World peoples." 55 

U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young favored a "gradual" orlowpro- 
file approach" by the US. 56 He maintained that the Ethiopians and other 
African peoples were patriotic ("nationalists") and would resent the 
"Russian" presence. He predicted the USSR would eventually be ej 
from Ethiopia as it was from the Sudan and Egypt. Zbigniew Brz ^ zl ^ 
on the other hand, approached the issue from the standpoint 
age": 57 in response to the Soviet-Ethiopian rapprochemert an ^ 
ing of American influence in the Horn, Washington wou a 
measures in areas like arms talks and detente. Youn^linep 1 ®' 

In the early years of the administration, the Andrew ^ revd* 
vailed over the latter. But, with the deepening of t e began 
tion, there was a mild trend in Brzezinski's direction.^ ^ PM* 

the USSR signed the "Declaration of Basic Pn^aples ^ BrZ e^ 
and started supplying military assistance to t 10 ”j ra n and ^ a 
line was to become dominant after the revolution in ^ 


stan. 


istantf ^ qp 


In May 1977 President Carter "cut off mUltary he viola* 011 
credits to Ethiopia." 58 He took this measure using ^ 

man rights" 59 in Ethiopia as an excuse. ctatem ent reg 8rd ^„ ^ 

On the 11th of June 1977 Carter in 

new steps in foreign policy. The statemen w n rights- 
his intensified attack on the USSR regar mg 


Y\fe are dealing 

have been our 


... ,he »<■«»—'V”*" 1 **""!!; Ks’o« So 

>£S « fashion. 

havcyv ”* nlitical consequences if they are n r -u 1 ^llenee in a peaceful way 0 


tnuugn, u w -do r 


matters. 

The "challenge 
friends in 1 


1 , •• r mv Tarter resolved to undertake was "to gain 

fhflovfet sphere T 6 Mn plain terms, this meant Washington 
would*try to win over some of the developing socialist and anti-impen 

ed " about the situation in the Horn of Afnca. He revealed drat steps 
were underway "to improve relationships with Somalia. He also 
stated his adminstration was "trying to understand the Eritrean move¬ 
ment in Ethiopia." 64 

The president's statement made no mention of the EDU, the main 
Ethiopian counterrevolutionary force, whose links with imperialism 
were undisguised. This indicated that, by mid-1977, Washington's con¬ 
fidence in the military potential of the EDU was waning. 

Western assistance to the EDU escalated in early 1977 when the 
erg purged itself and the faction led by Mengistu Haile Mariam consol- 
!, ated P ower - Beginning in February, the EDU increased its activity in 
toum 11 ^' tT ^ nsfenn § its “political command" from London to Khar- 
man ,„k ',‘ he EDU was P rovi ded with the facilities of Radio Omdur- 

roadcast propaganda in Amharic and Tigrigna. 

Of the towns o^Hmrip 6 ^7 ^ Ethiopia ' U § amed control 

nt, the Fn, F a e l Pr ! S " m f bly conc I uded that, as a mUita, 


ment, the EDU h ; y eoncluded that, as a military 

fe^tiS£tS^ro5^- Elhi0pia - StUl Washingt 
alternative to the Jl^cThev » n0n : c °™nist" if no?' 

Soto?.?? 0 the rt EDU or a ' more viable £>!p wScr^ 6 Sh ° Uld 
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Hence, though it continued to assist the EDU w 
its interest on Entrea and Somali . As Carter's SShin Sto n f„ 
was eager to find ways to infiltrate the Eritrean m Prncm indie?* 


1 gpencer' 


: words, 


.fleeting experience 


.^serving A*** 


over the Somalia regime for the purpose of^r^ 6 ^ 1 an 
"challenging" the Soviet Union. P Unn 8 Ethiopia ^ 

9nd 

US Plan on Eritrea 

US' goal to control and utilize the Eritrean fronts 
its concrete plan concerning the future of Eritrea was n n i aS , nbv,0US: b«l 
Was Eritrea to be independent? Or was it to be "fed'' , 0ma "! 
otherwise contained within the state boundaries of a US *[f ted ” will > * 
John Spencer's work entitled "Ethiopia, the Horn 0 * 

Policy" throws considerable light on these questions PnhYk j 81 * 1 ® 
tember 1977, when Washington's moves on the Eritrean 
were underway, it included Spencer’s updated and revised vi^^ 
issues raised in the 1976 Senate Hearings. 0n ^ 

Spencer noted that the Eritrean fronts were "the most effects 
force fighting the Ethiopian regime. He contended that "the successol 
the independence movement in Eritrea" was the surest route for bring¬ 
ing about the downfall of the Derg and "the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union." 68 

On the other hand, Spencer shared the view that Eritrean indepen¬ 
dence was counter to Israeli interests and thus not an objective Wash¬ 
ington should promote. 6q Furthermore, he reiterated the obsolete argu¬ 
ment that Eritrea was not "economically viable." 70 He thus shunned the 
idea of independence as the long-run solution for Eritrea. 

While averse to Eritrean independence, Spencer 
much blood has been spilled in Eritrea's secessionist struggle 
pendence" was the only platform which could further mobi 
forces and sustain the armed struggle against the Ethiopian reg^^ 
felt that local autonomy or any other status short of state in 
was not gainful rhetoric. Hence, as "a way out o 1 
Spencer suggested: ^ 

The movement for Eritrea's independence can proceed 

Derg's downfall and possibly the withdrawal of the Sovie , 0 ( 

trievably compromising US and Israeli strategic interests m 

phasis added) ;/ ^ o#* 

To John Spencer therefore Eritrean "independ^^ofH^jd 
means for the overthrow of the PMAC and the term not^^' 
alliance with the USSR. As such the "independenc^^ only 
to be a perpetual or a continuing reality. It was vis 


ftiss§§§§§li 

once the Derg was overthrown ^ ^ partltjon ed as 

provided tha^f g gujtable replacement, Enhr coasta l region ex- 

would bo .oined t. Ethiop*. 
ding from Massawa to Bab El M m 74 The rest of bn- 

^VtrSSlod wifom region including the Red Sea prov- 

rf Sim“und"toka .ecrel venlure to support “Eritrean rndepen- 
dence" She first phase of a scheme whose final objective was the over¬ 
throw of the PMAC and the elimination of Eritrea as a political entity, in 
this venture Washington acted through Sudan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Shah Pahlavi's Iran and others in the Near East and the Persian Gulf 
region. 

Moves to "Unify" Eritrean Fronts 

wJT riaUsm u had realized that the schi sms in the Eritrean movement 
lvsts ColinT*" obstac ' es to the attainment of independence. Noted ana- 
S ££* ” 77 ? h “' combined Eriw” 

added, "only their own "o ,1 Bien Phu ' in Asmara." 
s “ch a stroke."* Y growing divisions stand in their way of 

S on had in the Middle Eastern re- 

Si** 

reached , n th n ‘ »o , ts Underst! 6 ° ut ' 
Su rnme r of l^^gs 



an d th e 


Mid, 


Idle 
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Afework ‘ •»■«* «*» ln the 
Isayas started the tour around n,„ .■ 
which Fide] Castro proposed some / ' me of ‘he Arf 
H /' rn He ust ‘ d ‘he major part of h.s tour m 008 ‘° ,ht ‘ prohl^^at 

of Somalia and Saudi Arabia ° confer with the t> ^ Uw 

Towards the end of his tour Isayas emh t , ****** 

pa.gn against the USSR and other L ^ ked on a Pron ao 

states for their support of Ethiopia In thed'** ^ natl,,n ^l 

the USSR as the enemy of the Eritrean T* U ‘""S he/,?*** 

rc ^ rd t0 (nir evaluation of the relation of the Eritrean 8 ** T” 10(Mhtrs '^ 
We are now attacking the Soviet uln In 

pOftJtton in support of Ethiopia,™ can P ub,lca ^n»form 

'm/S ", 8 uss f «w-«'«. put. 
HU et J< ; rt > "Knopla we7J t en , rmlcr‘,nd n ^ 

•traugic allies of the Eritrean revolution. 

Consistent with liis condemnation of the socialist community, 
ayan i «tried that c*itH<*r he or hi* organization wan Marxist. He said: 

th<* accuHdtionH publicized against us which describe uw an Marxist* arc not 
tnir, lor neither am I personally a Marxist nor is the front (EPLF). Rate wear* 
nationalists seeking to obtain the l.ritrean people's legitimate right/' 

I In* denial wan shocking, particularly to those tinder the Imprest 
llmt the I I'I I was a genuine Marxist movement. It laid bare liPLF sreae 
tionary line, hitherto hidden behind ultra-left rhetoric. ^ 

To those who had known the "real I I’l l ," Isayas' staternent ^^ 
not surprising It only Indicated that, In the said period, Hu 11 r |' ( ,j 
ership saw no need to appear Marxist to the outside world It l(,M , 0 |. 


I T! I's determination to continue its relations with imperial^ 1711 
In borate In (lie "challenge" against the Soviet Union i s-driM 1 ' 

In the context ol I PI.1 'h avowed alliance will* internotlomi ^|j 1( . 

run the liU> C 


a unity agreement was concluded helwc 


.7 "r» M ' "" vvtm miiii murii priwrn • -— IlflU ' .1 

20th of October P>77 in Khartoum The negotiation 
agreement was conducted under the direct auspices ol / j ^ th* 1 ' 
Arabia, and other Arab proxies of Washington. I* was r ia 
Sudanese Vice President Abdul Qasslm Moluuued I bra an ^ 

In the negotiations the ITT adhered to its stand °i 


_ us respond w 

m »>w:®' OLU,, 

*•'?„ EfLf ,' J .he .wo organuation.- H«" 

jjationaidemo mmittees in the various spheres o 

The Pad ^ ide ^^ /" conornic , social, and foreign relations, to 

^ty: military, informa , This, it was said, would be 

coordinate the activi >e c t oser during the period of transition, 

crucial in bringing the > Supreme Political Command (SPC) be 

sTwtt»t £ SSToin, Mr M was «, pro- 
iJuiLce to the joint committees. Its final task was stated to be the 
preparation of 

a unification Congress which will create the national democratic front in Eritrea in 
accordance with the agreement reached upon by the two organizations . 81 

Some followers of events in Eritrea and the Horn warned that the 
"unity" agreement sponsored by the Arab emissaries of Washington 
wab not in the interest of the Eritrean revolution. They had suspected 
that it was meant to strengthen the right wing in the Eritrean movement 
““ and chain the ‘Til roan organizations to Arab reaction 

01 ,h “ 


V u»hion, cutic .tcri m ' m y on 1 r, lrea 

V hailed the USSR .1 o,,'" C ° rrWt lht ‘ ir Positions, 

‘•merit u. other components of the 


m a com- 
but, it con sis- 


. 


lonary 
I his ap- 

, i ■ **"•» •« 


Union 


and consider it 


* a gainat 
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one • Regarding imperialism and our attitude towards it th 
imperialism is one of our strategic enemies. ' an $vve r ^ d 

Its (imperialism's) position with regard to our question is 
ever, there is a difference when it comes to evaluating thek^^How. 
towards our question and the attitude of the countries of the So att H 

We are still calling upon the countries of the Socialist bloc tore 
tion, comprehend the justice of our struggle and support it. As for ' 
we do not call upon it to comprehend our struggle and to change Us lmperiaIlSni > 
this position is in full accordance with its nature and goals. This is 
in our outlook towards these two camps. 82 e d ^ ere nce 

ELFs national democratic wing was aware that imperialism h 
motives in the "Unity" Pact. It had also sensed the complicity 0 f th 
right wing Eritrean forces in those objectives. It had no doubt that these 
forces, particularly the EPLF and Abdullah Idris' clandestine groups in 
the ELF, would continue to undermine efforts for unity. However, the 
national democratic wing also noted that the pact, on the face of it, was 
consistent with the aim of unity so dearly cherished by progressive Eri¬ 
treans. It was a platform which could be used to agitate for unity, includ¬ 
ing among the bases and the followers of the EPLF. With this in mind, it 
supported and joined the pact. 

Osman Sabbe's ELF-PLF was an accomplice in the approach of 
Washington and its Arab proxies. It was quite open about its alliance 
with international reaction. In early 1977, Osman Sabbe open y ap¬ 
pealed to Jimmy Carter to support the Eritreans against the Soviet mo 

and Ethiopia. 83 ,, , rr c pr r had 

Soon after splitting from the EPLF in 1976 , Sabbe s 
vigorously campaigned for "unity." Through this ca ™P a, k n0 doubt 
tended to build and legitimize his latest organization. sjncere . 

however that to some Eritrean groups the campaign appea > gec tarian 

The ELF-PLF had problems with the EPLF and son ^ e .j involving 
cliques in the ELF. The problems were petty, t . sstn ta j|y / the 
power struggles and personal rivalries. More fun an3 , 

PLF had ideological differences with the ELFs na £ r jtrea 

wing. Sabbe's organization favored a capitalist-orien 
with the US and conservative Arab states. . j the "Unify j 

Washington and the Arab states who sponsor® ^ Nor^ 0 a 
could thus not have backed the dissolution of t u . egC ed [f] 
Sabbe and other leaders of the organization havep would 
move. Hence, the pact's stipulation that the L > ' gppf 

was a window-dressing, necessary only because re fused 0 
(whose petty feud with Osman Sabbe was sti rt 
with the ELF-PLF. 


S?^ ; ” reV olUTi° n " u t ^eir 

ETH,OP ■ Eritrean 

an d the right tQ threaten 

u-rr s pact - They 

. . r, F _.,^merit f rolT1 


dan wh ich ** It sent a visible n rican person 

depth swd.esoftneP ^ ^ the movement, 

d£ teSipSlist(''pr°-Sov i et2^ e the EpLF offices in Khartoum. 

1,18 These envoys worked closely . e i eme nts among its rop- 

They also infiltrated the ELF thr0 “| f tho ^ e representatives became 

2&"g£X EL P Tob ie c, </ridi»le> and 

many ELF followers in the Sudan. His other functions included cond 

ingcharacter assassinations of ELF cadres and other activists known for 

their roles in promoting anti-imperialism. 

Through the government of the Sudan, Washington acted to limit 
the political and ideological influence of ELF's national democratic wing. 
Acasein point was the decision in late 1978 revoking the permit of the 
tLF and the EPLF to use the facilities of Radio Omdurman for daily 
and Arabic - The decision wa * announced by Su- 

« n“»„ A ,“ Ul * ** the broadostV, , 

Nemics. he radl ° faullties should not be used for such 

r • ««*«*«. 

force. It was quiuLe!’’ 01 '^ ! he Political line 

l> » « ’? bvtrS'"' a V l ’ e d «W«n 
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the EPLF did not publicise f u , 

r;^x fi8h,ers ' Kssst •**%• p w . 


Ss^"Sfe$:4 


m the ^i 
ass J ° r ^ lzJ . 


UUI,b ' ambushed and murderpH,• e ‘ U brassed 

alarmed by vvhat they feared m iSth ° f them 

cess. To justify this step thev afield 00 ™ 6 3 successf ul unification^' 

C °HTo?T“ c “ lsl ™ “ d SSisT ' ,8 “ “* ar »X 

8»mz,d STtaSS CLf ' PLF °»«» 

r= sMsfcsr sm? r=: 

decunated by a contingent of the ELF. ^ here ^ were tot * 

split and formnH^ ^ 79 , those who had joined Osman Sabbe's ELF-PLF 
Revolutionary CrT rnOV . ement of their own bearing the name ELF-PLF 
PLF-RC wf 7 Ttf ( £LF -PLF-RC). Led by Osman Ajib, the ELF 
ahnnf Ko - avowedly Baathite. Ajib and his colleagues were not coy 
mg identified as cadres of the ruling Baathite party of Iraq, by 

whom they were generously funded. 

Akri^n * e , mOSt v ^ ru ^ ent of these groups remained within the ELF. Led by 
uliah Idris, this group continued to plague the organization. 

By 1978, Abdullah's group had very much shrunk in size and influ 
ence. Even its monopoly of the military bureau gradually weakened as 
progressive cadres in the ELF increasingly assumed high m ^ ar , 
posts. This group still had agents in most of the departments 
here and there, it obstructed both the internal and foreign operate 


the ELF 


Abdullah's group was not any more interested in unity 


than 


the 


iwuuuau s giuup was nui any mure imeicsicw t lu 

EPLF leadership. It subtly countered the progressive wing s aS vvh« n 
implement the unity agreement. In some cases it succee e ^ g aren tu 
some of its members caused serious setbacks in the Batt e 
jointly undertaken by the ELF and the EPLF. en tof^ 

This group was also closely tied to the Baathite ^ 0 V T^ lC tuat^ vvl 
Its position on international issues was patterned on an 
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, • re gime. At the end of the seventies it became sharply 

fl« loflhe , insistent with the posture adopted by the Iraqi regime in 
# 5oVie ; iate V ears after the Iranian Revolution. ... 

the* 1111110 wine crippled the movement's potential to sustain mil - 
Th ® 0V er Ethiopia. But this did not reduce the pressure on the 
g because the battles against the Ethiopian army increased m fre- 

l ' lie The dfifisive^ctivities were actually seen as being useful and not 
detrimental to the interest of US imperialism. After all, they kept up the 
constraints on the anti-imperialist forces in the ELF and fanned the 
snse of regional and religious differences preparing the situation for the 
ultimate ojective of partitioning Eritrea. 

Somali Invasion of Ethiopia 

Simultaneously, the US and its allies ventured to win Somalia to 
their side. It appears they easily succeeded. The earliest sign of their 
success was Somalia's negative stance on the plan for a "Marxist Con¬ 
federation" put forward by Fidel Castro in the Aden meeting. 

Somalia said it would not renounce "support for the liberation of 
the Ogaden," 86 an area in southeastern Ethiopia inhabited by Somali 
people. This indicated that imperialism was intent on exploiting the bor- 
Snmai S P U i teS anC * P r0 ^^ em °f the Ogaden which had strained Ethio- 
moTe ''Ser n SomaUa^ earS ^ t0 Mo § adisho ' s anxiet Y to pro- 

British neo-colonial l??*” was articulate d in the 1940's by 

peoples adilr!n?l ( a eS 1 S o S ' Stands for the unit V of aU ‘he Somali 
Somalilands) Kew^t!? Soma jf (ho* the former British and Italian 
a "d ksas. "Greater Snmr P “' 3 D,,bouti ° r the Terntor >' of the Afars 

fiv « Points of the white star in thP^^Tc 00 " 117 accomodated m ‘he 

The border du™ ! * a T Center of Soma 'ia's national flag. 
Ratable i n international * e ] ?8 aden ma y involve issues which are 
doubt that Mogadi^io's "Greate s°T ■ trUe tWs ^ be ' thera * no 

VVifh m a Amencan diplomats who had served int h mildl y 
the deeperung of the Ethiopian Revolution 
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ing of Soviet-Ethiopian relations, the USSR continued to maim 
same stance on Somalia's claims. Thus, regarding the Ogader. 91 " * he 


same stance on Somalia s claims, inus, regarding the Ogaden ne 
other territorial dispute, the USSR made no policy change nm! any 
Somalia to swing to the "West." ptin 8 

Internal factors in Somalia made it possible for imperialism to 
the Siad Barre regime away from the socialist states. These included? 
regime's ideology, the country's socio-economic level, and the charact 
of its economic ties with international capitalism. Barre's regime cam ? 
power in 1969 in a coup d'etat that overthrew the government of Prime 
Minister Ibrahim Egal. Egal's government was notoriously corrupt 91 and 
closely tied to the US. 

The coup d'etat followed the assassination of the head of state, Abdi 
Rashid Shermarke. The army easily filled the power vacuum created by 
the failure of wrangling parliamentarians to agree on a successor. They 
arrested Egal and others in his government, suspended the constitution, 
and set up the Supreme Revolutionary Council (SRC) headed by Gen¬ 
eral Siad Barre. 

In the first half of the seventies Siad Barre repeatedly condemned 
imperialism s efforts to sow discord among the peoples and states in the 
e\eloping world. 42 He appealed to African and Asian leaders to be vigi- 
a 8 a ^ ns t the machinations of imperialism in driving serious wedges 
veen us. 3 He noted that disputes between African states were be- 
mg e x p oited for neo-colonial ends. In light of this he urged the African 
es not to pay any heed to imperialist fabrications . //94 

^ Teahzed how "regrettable" it was that a number of 
de^iPTK nf 6 non '^ li S ried movement were collaborating in the military 
national . ^P enabsm - bad terme< d such designs "a serious threat to 
>caj So^E!rr d SOvere 'S nt y. of other states." 95 He was cnt- 
lize the situation ! C ^ uere collaborating with imperialism to destabi 
the Fourth Summ er e P ro 8r ess * ve developing countries. Addressing 
Pressed a ' ^ ° f non - a %ned nations in 1973, Barre ex- 

rate with imperiali^ P ° mtTnent,/ in tbose governments which "collabo- 
smaUer progressive T ° rder to wa S e war of aggression against 

IronicaUy h mde P en dem states."* 66 

80 eloquently criticised V !P me Iater P la yed the same role it had 

a gainst the forces of progres s ended UR Collaborat ing with imperialism 

the re gime's earlier anti-imp e ' 
S ° Clallam " whic h was the basuTofthe" 1 ^ P ° nder the 

ne regime's "anti-impena J 

* claimed his regime was guided bv .k„ .u 


t the guiding principles of the regime, as expressed in Barre's 
^alism* other documents, were rather eclectic, reflecting the influ- 
s peeches a ^. . n (j s i a m) and other idealist principles, combined with 
etices or r ^ i( j eas as nationalization, equality, and social welfare. 
sU ch s< ^ aa / f aC tor to consider in explaining the degeneration of Mogadi- 
'f reign policy is the composition of Somali society. Siad Barre once 

said: 

„ f u pr p are no classes in the Marxist sense: rather we are nomads, farm- 

SSemployeesandsoldters- 

- nntion that there were no classes in Somalia is evidently erro- 
Baff ? But significantly, his statement indicates that class formation in 

f i , was still incipient. Somalia lacked a strongly-formed class of 
Somalia was still P js ^ps, 0 r a sizable intelligentsia. 

no m.?r sodfl force in M *>«<■»■»< ^ 
dples of anti-imperialism m spite of the reg^ f ^ esped ally in 
Surely, Siad Barre's regime earned °uy ert ^ n I1 ' was the 

the socio-cultural sphere* P r ° mne "ha p s etn more important 
Latin scripting of the Somali languag; • P jve | a ws concerning 
were the measures introduced to abo f^tural sphere included 

women. Other reform measures in e infers to cultivate the young 
programs to raise the literacy rate, - J e(i at boosting the spint of 

in the tradition of "socialism" and pro) w 

co-operation and the work ethic in t e so econ0 mic sphere as we - 
The regime had taken certain steps § ^ pursued the So ^ 

It nationalized foreign banks and o co ' P attem pts to resettle t e n 
zation of personnel in many areas. ^ infrastructure, ^5* former 
roads. It made some improvemen s . y connecting 

ble of these being the Chine**"* lug ^ ^ ^ 

Italian and British Somalilands. progre=>sJ ve ' socio-political 

The above reforms and ^ aS ^nomv and ^ d ^Xcom- 
cJ ude radical steps to restmcti^e * that would h* * of s<y- 

institutions in a way or to a J s0cia iism- Not ^ (ations with the 
^ted Somalia in the direc w hile ha'^ng c . ^^mational capi- 

^alia's weaknesses was th , economic investment by 

USSR, it maintained subs**^ ** f^ontrolled financial in- 
klisnrt. In manv respects its \ oin ^^S'Utfans were with 
Western corporations and 0 " ir diiicil ^ were tied to the US. 

Elions. Furthermore, c $tate s, view that the repme s 

Ce rtain Arab and Persian to an o ef p ra gmatic kmd. In 
These factors 0lie ot 


i hese factors c R was 

y the theory of scientific s or attachment" to the 
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other words, since Haile Sellassie's Ethiopia was allied to and ar med , 
fn SA Siad Barre's regime established fnendship with the Uscp by 
0 ^et o obtain weapons. Thus, it follows the regime's profess^ 
imperialism could easily be dropped with the offer of arms and oth !‘ 

"assistance" from the West. . 

Such an offer was made to the Somali regime in 1977. I n vari 
ways the US and other Western powers conveyed their promises 0 
enormous military and economic assistance if the regime would join 
their schemes against the Ethiopian Revolution. The oil-rich Saudi mon¬ 
archy offered the regime an attractive sum of $300-500 million "on th e 
condition that Somalia join the movement to eliminate Russian influence 
in the Red Sea." 102 

Somalia readily accepted the offers from international reaction. By 
the middle of 1977 its leaders began expressing sympathy for Washing¬ 
ton. In an interview with a Newsweek correspondent, Siad Bane ex¬ 
pressed his government's readiness to deepen ties with the US and its 
allies and declared "I am not anti-American." 103 

Towards the end of July 1977, Somalia invaded Ethiopia's Ogaden 
region. The Somali forces soon penetrated far beyond Ogaden into the 
interior of Ethiopia and for some time seemed able to hold it. At first, 
Mogadisho denied involvement in the attack. It claimed to have only 
provided support to the so called Western Somalia Liberation Front 
(WSLF), allegedly a movement of Somalis in Ethiopia fighting to "liber¬ 
ate' the Ogaden. But, soon after the escalation of the war, concrete 
pieces of evidence, including downed Somali war planes were found. 
This made it difficult for Mogadisho to claim disengagement. 

Washington feigned neutrality in the Somali-Ethiopian war. It was 
clear however that the Somalis launched the war after obtaining assur- 
ance thaUhe US and its allies would "come to their aid if they attacke 
?,!w ’ M ** is saic * initially it was Saudi Arabia which "encour 
tvL w ;° malia ^ count on the support of the Western powers. Even 
President re P ortec * th at Washington had sent a message 0 

Xressur" B ?" e ‘ eUi "g him the US was "not averse to further 
pathetically Snm v P ^ aden ' ,,1 ° 6 and that it was ready to "consider sy 
Accord- 3 W S le ^ tima te defense needs." 107 
through the intp^ 0 V ? rious sourc es, Washington sent the messag e 
^ ° f Kevin Cah ill an American physician. * 

member of the US Pnhr °£ 1Ca , 1 medic ine who had served in Africa a s 
B*rre and Xafed a n ^ Service ‘ He ha d treated President Si * 
other African head^ of^f f ^ ndshi P with him as he had with & 
eadS ° f state - Ho openly maintained that "comb^ 


dirine and diplomacy represents the most natural vehicle for modern 
^national communication."^ 

Through its ambassador in Washington, the Somali government 
n ed that the message given by Dr. Cahill was accurate. Within less 
han a month it launched the offensive against Ethiopia. 

* 3 The Soviet Union, Cuba, and other socialist countries provided un- 
ivocal support to Ethiopia, decisive in the victory over Somalia in 
March 1978. The US and its NATO allies were caught in a dilemma 
hen the tide began to turn against Somalia. They would have liked to 
have "openly intervened" on the side of Mogadisho but were apprehen- 
ive of the condemnation such an intervention would evoke from many 
African states which had clearly noted Somalia was the aggressor. 

Washington took desperate diplomatic steps to secure a cease fire 
while Somalia still held Ethiopian territory. In January 1978, President 
Timmy Carter visited the Shah of Iran in Tehran and the Saudi monarch 
n Rivadh. His engagement with those two autocrats was described by 
observers as part of an "intensive behind-the-scenes. . . attempt to get 
Middle Eastern and African countries to lead a drive for cease nego¬ 
tiations" 109 between Ethiopia and Somalia. But these efforts could no 
halt the course of the war. The Somali invaders were finally dnven out 
of Ethiopian territory. No military steps were hotlyESefeLive 
Somali forces once they evacuated Ethiopia, 

character of the support provided ^ ^ engagement 

Somalia complained that the eeded t0 bind itself even 

against Soviet-supported Ethiopia P which it was socm 

more tightly with the US and otherNATO^ ^ ^ ^ ou|come 
to become a virtual satellite. In Ethi p ' proce ss of the revolution, 
of the war gave further stance. The experience fur- 

strengthening the country s an 1 P g the soc ialist community 
ther enriched the people's sens ® 0 ® dd forces of progress. 

and their notion of solidarity with thy d w pressure Ethiopia and 

Subsequently, imperialism lhe level of coordination be- 

"challenge" the Soviet Union- « W Eritrea/ Eth iopia, North Africa 
tween the anti-Soviet forces m So aftermath of the Iranian and 

the MlddfcLt, .nd the » * ~ J “ 

* r . , .. if was to orgaii emen t. Thib move, an 

Afghan revolutions, it w the Entreanm nationa idemo- 

nate the "Pro-Soviet segm tegy , was aimeu 

integral part of the anti-Soviets 

cratic wing of the ELF- 
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Anti-Sovietism and 
Counter-Revolutionary Trends 

in Eritrea 


Following its victory over Somalia, BWopa firmly^ literacy 
the revolution. It continued to ma scored notable sue- 

rate and expanding educational wor k.' It deepened ties 

cesses in mass organizational an . movement . 2 Its relations 

with the socialist world and the antwmp ^ , evel m November 1978 
with the USSR became dose ’ re !. c ^® f friendship and Co-operation. 

when the two states concluded a re ‘ y 

PMAC Consolidates Power an Mengishi Haile Manamas 

In this period the position *Oj® secl)re d. The prospect^ for^a 
head of state and government re mote, part" > in early 
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Ttaa gh MEISON was suppressed, its offshoots continued to 
ale tor some time on fnendly terms with the PMAC. These wer^w 
Revolutionary Struggle of the Oppressed Ethiopian Masses (EC Ha ft 
the Marxist'Lemnist Revolutionary Organization (MALERED), 3nd ^ 
Labour League (W AZLE AGL E). 

Later in 1978. these offshoots of MEISON were also dissolved This 
was effected in a subtle and gradual process. 

Two other organizations, the Revolutionary Flame (Abyot Seded) 
and the Provisional Office of Mass Organizational Affairs (POMOA) 
survived, but not for long. They dissolved in September 1979, when the 
plan tor the formation of a workers' party was announced. On the 17th 
of December 1979 the first step towards the realization of this plan was 
announced This was the formation of the "Commission for Organizing 
the Pam of the Working People of Ethiopia" (COPWE). 4 

The members of the Commission were partly recruited from the 
organizations—i.e. from the All Ethiopia Trade Union (AETU), the 
All Ethiopia Peasant Association (AEPA), the Urban Dwellers Associa¬ 
tion (Kebelles), and the Organizations of Youth and Women. The major* 
ft) ot the members however were from the armed forces. Mengistu 
Mariam was name d Chairman of the Commission, 
n this period, the problem of the nationalities remained unsolved, 
uses of the national democratic program dealing with this prob- 
* Were not im pl em ented. But some policies were implemented signi* 
cultura l rights of some of the nationalities. For 
mad^ n Programs were conducted and radio broadcasts were 

tjonaiities r ° m °£ na and m languages of a few other oppressed na- 


aovem t . n 7^? aLSt ' m ° V L ements in Ethiopia still persisted. The Or 
leading °‘ e 0romo Liberation Front (OLF) as 

T ‘gw under the Tigrav p! ^ u7 ® ovement in the northern provin* 
m the Ogaden st i!l P s Liberation Forces (TPLF) The pro! 
1V77 78 Unsolvtd <" spite of its humiliation id 

thr.iugj, It% p , '' " Ul ‘^ *° disturb the peace in that re] 

WbLt, Only 5Tgur7o!!' th * Westem Somalia Liberation F 
b> and Urge solved An lM J J A,dr nationality seemed to have t 
^ prugr^v^ w<rt Was Cached between the PN 

_ 'farmed Jz",°!*7 Af »'movement.' 


PPRI’ also dwindled as an armed organization. The pice of rtf 

•'ncreased in mid* 1978 when it was severely attacked by the TPM 
*** , ^ ed gpRP's main base in Asimba, Tigrai. Afterlosing Asontau 
hl 'n’RP could maintain only a small military presence in northwestern 

juopta- 

Military Victories in Eritrea 

n^, the question of Eritrea the PMAC still adhered to the pcrwaon 
U £ its policy Decisions of 1976 Following the failure of its tap- 
Vehement with the EPLF it renewed efforts to liquidate the Eritrea* 

"failu/roTthe rapprochement fwluch excluded the ELF) ^ 
OneeaMly ^ •»£*— “ 

, this subject by writers sympathetic to 
But the PMAC did not want to appear as 
fact its spokesmen frankly stated the, funsgr Vlirasw 

m as the final settlement of the issue. In June tun3 * r 
tekeGedleGiorgis emphasized in an inters _ 

We want to solve the problem peacefully We ^' 

tion will bring the permanent solution to epn> .. s ^ t, 

Apparently, this was an accurate , TOlia «iv to they 

pressed the PMAC's intent to weaken ^ appJl ntt too* ?*®* 
ould then "accept" regional autonomy Tw0 juriwnne* x 

luncements made by Ethiopian au _ { -.gcY which p 

Soviet writer of "Ethiopia s new n u r> tv jr*> ifx-hidrt* 

maple of equality and self-d^^ 

ilautonomy." 3 (emphasis adt-c ug**ed ^ 7c.. f eif to «?»*■ 

An important development 

•ts supporters was the ofj^ ^ ^ to 

te with Ethiopia. This otfe fronts b* tf* 

16 new aspect in this offer v>a> ^ , ^ 

without preconditions," 

*AC of Eritrea's ngbt ot to H tt 

fees from Fntrea. ^paring « 77.^ rwrt ’-he ocrere 

The PMAC was then Awwxtaric wing 

* Probable that EPLF>^ #r A^ently 
e Hvere is little doubt uiv- 1 '” 1 ^•rvec' 

•s sincere in its quest h ,j she j* 

s pom. was noted bv ^ ^ wwh wiflusb- 

Ignonng the “Her- and 
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rated weapons to those areas of Eritrea under the control of the ELF m. 
ELF approached the EPLF and urged it to join the battles. But the EPLp 

^Tnumber of battles were thus fought between the ELF and «, 
Ethiopian forces, resulting in the loss of many lives on both the side. 
The Ethiopians finally forced the ELF to withdraw from the towns and 
from most of the border areas in the south. They were victorious and this 
time also prudent to a degree. Unlike in 1975, they exercised some re- 
strain! in their treatment of the civilian population. 

The ELF took this setback with the greatest tact possible under the 
circumstances. It provided the Eritrean people the facts about the fight¬ 
ing. Though it knew the Soviet weapons provided to Ethiopia were con¬ 
sequential, it avoided any denunciation of the USSR or other allies of 
Ethiopia. 

The EPLF expressed no regrets over the situation of the ELF. On the 
contrary it seemed delighted. Certainly some of its followers outside Eri¬ 
trea were openly jubilant about ELF's defeat, which they said was fur¬ 
ther "proof" of the ELF's "reactionary line." 

In November of the same year the "progressive" EPLF suffered the 
same fate. The Ethiopian forces attacked Keren, the last major town un¬ 
der EPLF's control. They were equipped with roughly the same type of 
weapons they had used against the ELF in the summer. They badly de¬ 
feated the EPLF, which retreated to the rural areas. In contrast to the 
ELF, the EPLF reacted in a desperate manner. It hated to admit having 
ost the battles and resorted to propaganda against the Soviet Union. 

~ , 1 c>nc * ^78 thus marked the beginning of a new phase in the 

Etmo-Entrean military situation. The Ethiopian forces took all the major 

anc * EPLF. More importantly, they gained 
morale and seized the military initiative. 

SW t^T1^ ,hi0pia: C ° nfuSi0n and Controversy 
ion had stressln '° Pla ®™braced non-capitalist path, the Soviet Un¬ 
it now favored \ U * so * ution °f the Eritrean question. Apparently 
union. 10 Until wil * lin the framework of an Ethio-Eritrean 

option of a confocW r ' view a 80 * u tion seemed to include the 
gional autonomy as outline j°l Later ' il seemed to support re- 

. ^ mid-1977 the k ' . Y th ° PMAC 
Eritrean and other disnnfo C0 l mn ' un ' t y failed to help solve the Ethio* 
had wooed Somali the Horn - Thc US and its backers in the 
had set forth and laon n K TT 8cctiwns (,f the Eritrean movement, 
lutton. dnd Punched their p| an , 0 derail the Ethiopian revO- 


p re gnant with danger for revolutionary Ethiopia, the situation also 
ed a serious challenge to the socialist community and other progres- 
P°g wor ld forces. 

5lV The USSR and many other socialist states provided moral and 
• a l support to the PMAC in its battles with the Eritreans. However 
1113 all fully approved of the way the PMAC was handling the problem. 
n ° f or onef strongly favored a negotiated settlement of the question 
d turned down the PMACs request for troops to fight in Eritrea. 11 
911 Several communist parties and revolutionary democratic states 
re even more critical of the PMAC on this issue. They favored unre- 
W jL ed application of the principle of self-determination. 12 

The support given to Ethiopia by the USSR and other states helped 
.. p Fthiopian forces overpower the Eritrean fronts and regain control of 
he major towns. But, on the other hand, this support contnbuted to a 
negative perception of the Soviet Union by many Eritreans, manly 
those abroad and in the armed movement. Actually, since nud 1977 
anti-Sovietism had emerged and was gradually grow.ng among these 

propaganda on Eritrea, Soviet writings emphasized it 

Regarding the legal status o ^ ‘ minent l y featured quota¬ 

's Ethiopia's "Red Sea provi • „j^ trea is an integral part" of 
tions from Ethiopian sources s & -historic" arguments favonng 
Ethiopia. They even accommodated 

Ethiopia's claims. Onestated: been part of 

Although 45% of the population in t chris(jans . More, local historians con- 
Ethiopia, the majority ofwhosefTLadle of Ethiopian civilization ." 1 (emphasis 
sider this region to have been 

added) Ethiopian characterization of the 

-2s 


inspired."- They 


the right wing an d set:ug™ 

northern province o itg patrons 

vassal state dependent . that for 


foreigners were fighting side-by- 


out Old --I 

Some writers e 




^ ^ the Eritreans- Writing m the New Times, Vladimir Shy^ 

** ^ ir the north have stepped up operations in which sens*. 

B 5 * ~*r sack leacficnay Arab countries are taking part 15 ^ 

fe^inore. several Soviet writers seemed even to doubt that the 
scm x sdHktennmatOT up to separation applied to Eritrea. Th^ 
to support the view of Ethiopian propagandists that Eritrea is ** 
i nsaarv. Gennady Gabnehan approvingly quoted a pertinent remark 
fc* nire Woide Tensay, Eritrea's Provincial Administrator. 20 

A few Soviet writers showed familiarity with the history of the 
strzgpE They acknowledged that the ELF had adopted an anti-imperi- 
afest pi ario cm in 1971 But the}’ presented the history to justify and sup 
port trie pohcy of the PMAC. Georgi Galperin stated: 

te 2 resoteri adopted in its First Congress in 1971 , one breakaway (sic) organize 
tier icwr as the Entrear. Liberation Front, defined the aims of the movement as 
£ aganst the bloc of die ruling Haile Seilassie dique with its allies persore 

sec m ts expkxixng dasses of Ethiopia and Eritrea, and also against the Ameri¬ 
ca: rrritar. presence . .. The aims are similar to those Ethiopia's revolutionary 
asrocao: forces set themselves and which they have m large measure 
acaevec, 2 

Presumaoly Galperin was aware that one of ELF's main aims was to 
* cwer horn Haile Seilassie 7 s Ethiopia. But he eschewed any mere 
. acri sim PLv stressed that "regional autonomy" in the 
',7 ^ 5 was as the most progressive and expedient form of 
He pr2ised the pm^Cs policy declaration on Ere 
envisages a democratically based peace settlement." 23 
As r , ^^ re P 0rts an< * views in the Soviet press seemed to core 
m ‘ * mjiltar y undertakings in Eritrea. Several invoked Lere 

^ qL revolution is worth anything unless it can defend 

r s • - - 

mJS'SS «■“«£'» -"“".ton. (h. «nMJ 

fa^jcipaucpn of Arab servicemen in .K f 7 rtS llkt lhe one aUeging 1 14 , 
Br * n »e but ill-considered They r «-w(t :n,redn fronts were not only 

bn*larty those Christians who'**»/ lrnta *ed many Eritreans, P jr 

«* Arabs. We Uf »asv aho.,. with 
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4 b n«d and m the armed movement. Ft became an *** around which 

infusion- disappointment, opportunism, and axsnter-nvotutumarv 
gangers mounted . lanv Entreans could not. understand whv the USSR, 
which had supported the demand for independence m 1950 now tie 
voured Eritrea's continued assooation with Ethsopa * W became 
bitterly disappointed, regarding the USSR as an outfit enemv of the 
Entrean people. A few went so far as to condemn it as a 'soaal-anpenaL 
ist" power. 26 

Other Eritrean groups hurried to exploit the Soviet support to Ethio¬ 
pia and negative Eritrean perceptions. These were the nght-wmg forces 
and those who belonged to the overthrown Ethiopian te*udo-bour¬ 
geoisie. They employed the situation in their agitations against ELF's 
position that the socialist community’, including the USSR, is a strategic 
ally of the Eritrean rev olution. 

To some extent, disappointments and doubts about the USSR afao 
spread within the ELF. Thus, the ELF's progressive segment exot& 
tered a serious challenge. In a sense this segment found Jtsrfr in 2 di¬ 
lemma. While adhering to anti-imperialism it coukf not arnard to d&ciss* 
open support to the Ethiopian revolution led by- the PVLAC nor <c it 
publicly justify all aspects of Sonet support m defenseot this revofabat. 

Towards the end of the WTO's tte ffemata « ELF s 
wing became severe. It increasingly suited the pc tfccs J *. ’. ' _ 

ques It also served some opportunists 1Z 

parading as advanced Marxists inspired by the worts or Uum * «*> 

Ze Dong and Albania's Enver Hoxha. . the Elf fanned the cwttro- 
These and other ^ Soviet writing*! En- 

versy over the Soviet supportto^F ^ ^ dem*raoc wing, 

trea By so doing they sought ^ c<nii *us credtbtfcry as a 

undermine its influence, and e *• 

tic" force. , ^ to ut&re dw ^ 

Above all, the EPLF moved: q ^ h ^ren its ***&«** prop* 

doubts about the LSSR J iu world reactioo- 

ganda and its collaboration w ith wop 

rp, Anti-Soviet ^/^‘’'’^vembet m> brought 

FFsca/af . of Keren m (, pubbcued horrendous 

Following ht f‘‘al.tanvel>' J K r.moiuiuid EPLFs 

h-Soviehsm jjggR and doubts about the 

charges against iht : ,,. )m0U ldEr.tnv>n> 


“omat but illKontadered Thev n*G. r - ntrfc an fronts were not -..«. 6 es • , hMt ,mduM 

those Oimtiam who wlr* ^ S,y irnt ^ted many Eritreans, but alsob^Uh ^ nt j-5i>vtv ^ {t asserted the Ethiopian 

^ Wt Ur ^y about being associated W* USSR into a hard^^ Jcslglwd bv she USSR. It 


in tius tight, the USSR became The EPLF 

nvt ' controversial among Eritrea^ attack on Keren 
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, 'This barbarous war of colonial aggression has been ^ 
the Soviet Union."*' Elucidating, it said: en 

In short the Soviet Union is masterminding this scorched earth policy 
war of extermination against the Eritrean people. . .» 

The USSR was not only "masterminding" hut also actually e x ecilt 
inn the war. In fact the EPLF defined the parties in the battles as feint 
it £lf on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the other. For example a 
few days after the EPLF was driven out of Keren, Isayas Afeworki told 
journalists: 

The face of the war has changed. We are not fighting the Derg (Ethiopia) any¬ 
more. Now it is the Soviet Union. 30 

In a major document published in the Guardian (New York) and in 
other Western papers, the EPLF stated: 

Planning and conducting and supervising this fascistic offensive are over 200 So¬ 
viet military experts and 13 high ranking officers, including Air Forces and Army 
generals, all based in Asmara. More than 1000 Soviet troops, operating the hun¬ 
dreds of Soviet supplied tanks, fighter planes, helicopters and sophisticated 
heavy weapons are directly participating in the fierce battles on the Asmara, Mas- 
sawa, and Agordat fronts. 31 

These allegations portrayed "Keren" as a major war in itself. They j 
were by and large unfounded. Those about the participation of numer¬ 
ous Soviet generals and over 1000 Soviet troops were fabrications. 32 

The EPLF also made baseless accusations about the "deliberate 
commission of barbarous activities by Soviet Air Force pilots and ground 
troops. It stated: 

Soviet airforce pilots, flying MIG 21 and MIG 23 fighter bombers as well as heli¬ 
copters, are raining napalm, cluster and phosphorous bombs on the Eritrean civil¬ 
ian population . .. They are carrying out deliberate and systematic saturation 
m ing of densely populated areas, economic installations, schools, hospitals/ 
re ugee camps, etc. They are engaged in the deliberate destruction of villages and 
tne burning of harvests, home and property. 33 

der to^romnf declarccl the USSR conducted the "barbarous war" in or- 
to promote a reactionary ultimate purpose. It charged: 

denial ^ lh ' S barbarous aggression to perpetrate (sic) the 

pling upon theTbasirH p 6 S e8lt ' mate ri g ht to self-determination, the tram- ; 
languages and revolutio^Tntotiv e ?^ “ d ^ su PP ression of their cultUre ' 


# 


EPLF implied the Soviet aggression was not limited to Eri- 
s It claimed, in some cases, the aggression was also directed 
£thiopian soldiers. In one of its many leaflets on "Keren," it 
a 8 alI \ Soviet troops threatened to kill those Ethiopian soldiers 

St ho sought to retreat from the battles. 

EPLF portrayed the USSR as a colonial power. It attributed im- 
• 1st characteristics to the socialist state. 35 This was most significant, 
P-* sta t- em ent of EPLF's readiness to collaborate with any power in its 

teW against the Soviet Union. 

ns t £ us , the EPLF made an appeal in which it 

a ll p eaC e, justice and freedom loving countries, organizations and individu- 
U )s to raise their voice in unison and condemn the barbarous crimes of the Soviet 
Union against the Eritrean people.* (emphasis added) 

Realistically, this was directed to the attention of those powers, 
states, and organizations antagonistic to the Soviet Union: the US, other 

WeS InTh^s*'spirit, the EPLFo^eriy courted American and other Western 
in thp Sudan EPLF "cadres" and followers canvassed West 

resentatives in Khartoum approa hed and hdd telhs ^ Sudjnese 
dor Andrew Young who was attendmg a nf ^ d]pIomat 

capital. It is known that, in addi on . S presen t him with a 
on "Soviet attrocities" in Keren, they intended to present 

request for assistance including arms. ' 

Post "Keren"Relations Within rt 5/ n ^f^^^there was no posi- 
In the immediate years after Kere ' f , They became 
tive change in the relations between the Entrean 
even more polarized. ut p wa s making tremendous 

In spite of its military losses the fc further along the line ot na- 
strides in socio-economic reforms, gr ^ d become possible part > e* 
tional democracy. These ac IS tad posed obstades to the pro¬ 
cause Osman Sabbe !sELF P ^ out of Eritrea . intcma l 

gressive force in the LLr , been undergoing se . 

problems. Many "^cted. Members in the: m- f d pitated to some 

cadres became disattec • ppLF's problems, p P A greater 

condemned and aban ° reflected a funda ,^e'faith m the pohcies 

d, gree oy" l0 “ 8 

number of EPLr ng .• 
and tactics of the leadership- 





ne year 1979 witnessed the defection of Eritrean fighters to Ethio- 
- Z numbers than ever before. It seems the m a) ority were f, 

-- “ d „ hel ^ ,o 

^ ^ in FPLF's mass organizations abroad. * 

Kto SlSibed the EPLF leadership _To divert the attention of its 
fekters from internal problems, it resorted to a familiar tactic: the inter,. 
Xtion of anti"ELF hysteria. It became increasingly antagonistic to the 
p p 25 noted even by foreign observers. Referring to the situation in the 
latter part of this period, Aliboni wrote: 'There can be no doubt that the 
£PLF is now more sectarian than it was.'™ For all practical purposes the 
EPLF suspended the Unity Pact with the ELF. Consequently the subsid¬ 
iary agreement on operational details ''remained a dead letter." 39 

' Meanwhile, the ELF, or its national democratic wing, heightened its 
relations with the progressive world. Notable in this respect were diplo¬ 
matic activities in the socialist community which led to talks in Moscow 
between ELF delegates and leaders of the CPSU. 

Furthermore ELF's relations in the Middle East underwent modifi¬ 
cations, corresponding to the changes and developments occurring in 
this region in the said period. 

An important issue dividing the EPLF and the ELF was the charac¬ 
terization of the Ethiopian regime. This difference was to become cru- 
dal. It was to be utilized by imperialism to widen the gulf between the 
fronts and isolate the progressives. 

The EPLF found the PMAC not only reactionary but also "fascist," 
in spite of the reluctant admission made earlier by Isayas Afeworki that 
the PMAC had earned out some positive reforms in Ethiopia. 40 

Nonetheless, ELF's progressive wing became more daring in stating 
its true assessment of the PMAC; but it still could not publicize it widely. 

It acknowledged the reality of the Ethiopian revolution and implied the 
PMAC was a national democratic regime. However it opposed the 
PMAC's policy in Eritrea. It was also critical of the PMAC for the sup¬ 
pression of some progressive civilian groups. 41 

In its view of Ethiopia, the mainstream ELF stood alone. It differed 

only from the EPLF but also from Osman Sabbe's ELF-PLF (subser- 
fRC ith* - ^ and the Emirates); from Osman Ajib's ELF-PLF 

Abdullah IdriTSsTSol^ and ^ ** SeCtanan 1Cd ^ 

Demcxrahr^'! dl ^ ered a ^° with the so-called Eritrean 
Sudanand in sc ^ an apparent existence in the 

generous assessmp* Au Arf 5 * 8 ™ anc * ^ UTO P ean countries. By the most 
by Heroui Tedla Bairn ifh Was a Ioosel y organized movement led 
BajrU ' U ** Poetically no orgarLtional structure. Ac- 
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a llv not all who regarded themselves as followers of the EDM recog- 
j^edWoui's leadership. 

Most EDM members (or followers to be more precise) were Chris¬ 
tian highlanders formerly affiliated with the ELF. The majonty were in 
the Sudan. But many of these moved to the Middle East, Western Eu¬ 
rope, and later to the US. 

Y Though EDM had no organizational structure, a few of the "mem- 
hers" posed as "leaders" in the Sudan: viceroys of Heroui, who had 
^oved to Europe in 1978. These "leaders" and other "cadres" of the 
movement were not particularly known for high integrity. Among other 
things, they exploited the innocence of many in the Eritrean refugee 
community, particularly the women. 

They were also "politically active." They agitated against the ELF and 
its cadres in the Sudan. Towards the end of the seventies, they adopted a 
sharply anti-Soviet stance. In fact several established ties with operatives 

of imperialism in the Sudan. 1A _ 

It appears Heroui himslef established a Uaison with some Western 
governments and their allies in the Middle East. He was granted a pres¬ 
ence of sorts in a lew Western capitals. This was not surprising. Trie 

"Marxist" Heroui had become an eloquent crusader against So^elpohcy 

A few years before the fal o ^ Tjgra] ubera tion Front 

had emerged in the province g (he assistance of the ELF. 

(TLF). It was established ando f*ormer student 0 ( history at the Un.- 
Yohannes Kidane Mariam, a omjnent leader . He was partic- 
versity in Addis Ababa, emerg jjerean nationalism. It is not clear 
ularly known for the intensi} , the status of a liberated Tigrai. 

how Yohannes and colleagues . • nationalism, it seems they favored 
But, considering the dep^ J" 

the establishment of a separate s , jnks wjth the then-governor of 

The TLF is said to ha ^ ha Sevoum, a member of Tigrai's tradi- 
the province. Prince ^^f ted ; an d to some extent resisted, Sho- 

tional ruling elite. Thepnnee^ apparently aspir ed to the Ethiopian 

wan hegemony over > 

throne itself. . th e anti-monarch,c revoluhon in Ethiopia, the 

In the early stages 
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Pnrce fled to the hills of Tigrai. He was under the protection of the n c 
!X r< ome time it appeared he would be its ceremon.al leader. Butin 
[ 97 ? he joined the EDU, severing all ties with the TLF. m 

While the TLF was emerging, a small group of Tigreans was beine 
tramed by the EPLF in Eritrea. In 1975 this group moved to the country 8 
side of Tigrai where it organized a force and started operating side by 
side with the TLF. Supported by the EPLF the new force soon engaged 
in subversive activities against the TLF leadership. A fierce power con- 
fiict ensued. 

The conflict also had a regionalist feature. The TLF leaders were 
predominantly from the central regions of Anderta and Agame. Those 
of the new force were from the northwest—mostly from Adwa, and a 
few from the Axum and Shire areas. 

Armed clashes broke out between the two groups, continuing until 
a cease fire was concluded, thanks to the efforts of concerned peasants. 

The leaders of the new force were determined to control the move¬ 
ment. Despite the cease fire, death squads made a sneak attack on the 
TLF, killing Yohannes Kidane Mariam and most of his colleagues in the 
leadership. The TLF soon disintegrated. Some of its fighters defected to 
the Ethiopian government; many others joined the EDU. 

The new force thus emerged as the sole movement professing to 
liberate Tigrai. It declared itself the Tigray People's Liberation Forces 
(TPLF). K 

In class origin, the TPLF leadership resembled the Isayas clique 
ominating the EPLF. Many of its members are said to be predomi¬ 
nantly from the upper layers of society in Haile Sellassie's Ethiopia, 
in S ? me su 88 estec *' tEe TPLF became a replica of the EPLF fol¬ 
ding t e atter in practically every respect. It crowed over infrastruc- 
, wor s and other projects of "self reliance." It used radical termi¬ 
nology and spoke often of "class struggle." 

and fiip F * eaders hip introduced a network of spies to keep the rank 
the DeasamfTvJ su PP ressed tEe progressive intelligentsia. It divided 
and Cadres * ° n8 re S ionalist lines. It liquidated those fighters 

ana cadres who were critical of its pdides. 
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Thp cmc7 Jm alliance 

\ ranee ^1 TPLF had a S reed from the start on 3 


bon from Ethionia Tit> - re , Tlgrai and Eritrea: following its separa- 
tonomy or federation ? ai ^ ou d mer ge with Eritrea on the basis of au- 
Tighgni doctrine tEe P lan sought to vindicate the Tigrai- 


which, in the 1940' 


feudalists in Tigrai and Eritrea. It was also in line with the ideas ex- 
1 essed by Tom Farer in the Senate Hearings. 

P The plan to establish a Tigrai-Eritrea entity was not officially de¬ 
clared or otherwise publicized. In the EPLF it was a secret between 
Isayas Afeworki and others among the Christians in the leadership. But 
it was not long before the secret plan started to leak out. On departing 
from Eritrea in 1975, several TPLF founders had disclosed it to some 
EPLF fighters. 

Well informed writers on Ethio-Eritrean affairs also had a general 
idea of the aim behind the EPLF-TPLF alliance. For example, the Otta- 
ways noted the TPLF "broke off from the (TLF) under the influence of 
the EPLF" and that its members "initially" entertained "the concept of 
an independent state comprising Tigre and Eritrea." 44 

On the whole, the plan was also compatible with imperialism's 
strategy on Ethiopia in the early post-Haile Sellassie years. In fact at this 
time some Western propagandists were promoting the idea of Tigrai-En- 
trea union in some clever ways. For example, Legum and Lee stressed 
the "significant" fact that after invading Ethiopia in 1933-36, fascist Italy 
extended Eritrea's boundary southwards to include the province of 1 
grai and the Wolkayit area in Begemidr: 

trea to include Dankalia—the country Rpahemder. The effect of the 

province of Tigre and spe alJg peoples and the related 

latter two changes was * ^opia inSnfentity thus recognizing the essential 
ethnic groups of northern Ethiop . . (emphasis added) 

irmh, nf theTiereans of "Ethiopia" and of Entrea. (empn 


~ r ' c„r^;nnh"and of 'Entrea. ~ implied auucu; 
unity of the Tigreans of Ethiopia , 

I ee stressed that in the 1940's the Liberal 
Furthermore Legum an ^ the "independence of Eritrea 

Progressive Party in Eritrea had called tor t 


s, expressed the i 


interests of 


and incorporation of Tigre. 0 f Tigrai-Eritrea union con- 

The TPLF was designed 3 base of Isayas Afeworki who looked 
ceived partly to expand the ‘po q{ ^ union . The strongmen m 

forward to becoming the d , 0 i sa y a s who is partly of Adwa origin, 
the TPLF leadership wer ion of EPLF policy. It projected a state m 

The plan was also an over whelming majonty, unacceptable to 

which Christians wouW be th 

the Moslem community common plans , the relations between the 

Founded on ^ 8 most intimate. They continued at this level 
EPLF and the TPLf ' the EPL F changed its attitude, 
until the end of 1 9/6 throu ghout most of 1977, EPLF interest m the 

In this pe r,od eare d to regard the TPLF as no longer necessary. 
TPLF declined 11 a ” 


„ (hat ftne, the TPLF was nubtariy too weak to be consid- 
5 in a confrontation. It was in fact on the verge of extm c . 
ereJ a 3tt ack by the EDU. But its military' weakness was 

Deo roDe v ‘" u 'S “ . ,v„ change in EPLF's attitude. 

^^Svinthe contacts at that time between the EPLF and 
Insteaa. The £pLF was then hoping the PMAC might ac- 

** ^T^eln "independence" with the EPLF in state power; it de- 
JgflS association with the TPLF was worthless, even counter-p ro - 

dud ^\ TPLF felt betraved bv the EPLF. In the Sudan its cadres waged a 
reooaganda campaign against the "opportunist" and "undemocratic" 
ffLF <Mn fact they expressed tremendous admiration for the ELF. The 
Utter had provided refuge to TPLF fighters when, in 1976, they were 
beaten and chased out of northwestern Tigrai by EDU forces. 

In 1978 the EPLF and the TPLF began a gradual improvement in 
ther relations. By the end of the year they became most intimate once 

again. 

This resumption of intimate relations took place in light of the 
changes and developments of that period. The EDU had been badly de¬ 
feated by government forces and its non-viability had become obvious to 
Western strategists; and the EPLF had maximized ties with US imperial¬ 
ism and right-wing governments in the region. 

Western analysts had long feared the image of the EDU as a move 
meni of monarchists was a serious liability. They had realized such an 
image was debilitating in a society where Marxism and socialism were 
increasingly becoming popular. Legum and Lee contended the EDU was 
at a disadvantage because it "lacked the ideological fervour of the Marx¬ 
ist opposition movements" 48 in the country. Western strategists worried 
that the EDU would not last long. In 1977, John Spencer hinted at the 
possible need to replace the EDU with a "more viable grouping/' 49 

Following the EDU's crushing defeat in 1978, the TPLF was viewed 
as the "more viable grouping." It had the "ideological fervour" as it pro¬ 
fessed "Marxism" of the Maoist variant. 

By the end of the year, the TPLf'effectively took the place of the 
EDL m the capitals of the Western powers and their Middle Eastern 
surrogates. A TPLF sympathiser in the West, Jon Bennet, wrote in 1983; 

srr.sr.sszxtrs •• ihe 

theTigrean diaspora in countries which had S e e S ltimate represen a 
to the EDU. in spite of often volatile d^ol^T^ ^ unC * uallfl, ; d 5UpP ]d 
no* be open for refugees in Sudan and L?^ C , relatjons ' the TPLF offlceS 5.1 
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Mow that it had become the substitute for the EDU, the TPLF 
ended the presentation of its objectives to accommodate the counter- 
evolutionary goals of the EDU and the interest of US imperialism in the 

^ The TPLF now focussed on the principle of sdf-deteratination. In 
name of this principle, it claimed to seek the equably and freedom of 
the Tigrean people and other nationalities within a united Ethiopia l! 
tressed however that this could be realized only under a 'democratic* 

5 nvemment in Ethiopia and not under the "fascist" PMAC it empha¬ 
sized that "if the existing national oppression continues or is aggra- 
vated"_so long as the PMAC or another revolutionary democratic re¬ 

gime is in power in Ethiopia—self-determination "means the berth of an 
independent Tigray." 51 

Clearly, the TPLF aimed to overthrow the revolutionary govem- 
ment in Addis Ababa. The idea of severing Tigrai from Ethiopia was a 

threat designed to serve this goal. . ... 

The TPLF also modified the tone of its foreign policy, bringing it m 
line with US strategv and propaganda. It became more vehenwn! in at- 
tacking the USSR and its "presence" in the Hom^But^theEDU. 
this self-avowed Maoist movement attacked the LSSRtrCTr. the ktt , 
The EPLF and the TPLF renewed their intimacy They became twn 

corded a revealing incident v ^"'*^ foKning t0 « a long, very long saHo- 
held territory- in Entrea. He reca ^ ^ s£mg5 te of the En- 

quy" by an EPLF leader on condu ded the talk by **ywg. 

treans." 52 He added that the E Avum. We will have nothing to 

"we are the inheritors of the "S/’ rce pbve Letort commented that, 
do with this Showan regime. -there was ■ • • more than a men? 

in those words of the EPLF leader, there 

verbal sally."* , • clearer after TPLF s convention in 

The joint TPLF-EPLF plan ^ obp-ctive was to fight the PMAC 
the spring of 1979. The P la " ^ in Ethiopia and the Horn The 
and "challenge" the ^ v,e ^T jnjW t.onal Congress’ as wa> E( LF s m 
convention was dubbed »"jJ* Ethwp ia. h was attended by tPU' rejp- 
January 1977. It washeld s ^dents' and "dotmgwshed guests trom 

resentatives and by ^>ra 


em capitals 5 


Middle Eastern countries, as well as West' 




1^77. the TPLF changed its name. It 
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„ «,! {he designation “front" in place of "forces. "The Tigray p„ , 

IgiwlLdfcwrw- 

ITh’ Congress endorsed the aims and pohcies the TPLF had act,,.,, 
embraced since mid-1978, issuing a program embodying cou nter . r 
amn objectives under the guise of self-determmabon." On the h‘“' 
and the general area, it passed resolutions compatible with the policv^i 
the US and its allies. According to insiders, the Congress even settled 0 
die characterziation of the USSR as a "social-imperialist" power. 


TPLF antagonizes ELF 

Soon after, the TPLF set out to provoke the ELF. As a pretext, it laid 
daim to an Entrean territory of importance to the ELF. It asserted that 
Enfrea south of the Gash River was Tigrean territory unlawfully incor¬ 
porated into Entrea. It included the Baria, the Kunama, and other na¬ 
tional groups in this region among the peoples of Tigrai. 

For many years, that region had been under ELF control; its inhabit¬ 
ants supported the ELF. The only exception were the Kunamas or the 
Bazas who had sided with Ethiopia, opposing the Eritrean movement as 
a whole But m 1979 even many among these were clearly leaning to¬ 
wards the ELF. 

The ELF rejected TPLF's territorial claim. It demanded the TPLF 
withdraw the claim and stop all the propaganda on this matter. It urged 
the TPLF to refrain from all activities which might embroil the two or¬ 
ganizations or incite hostilities between the peoples of Tigrai and Eri¬ 
trea. 


But the TPLF became even more adamant. Going beyond ver 
and written propaganda, it engaged in an all-out cartographic prove 
tion against the ELF. It issued maps showing southwestern Eritrea uj 
the Sudanese border as part of Tigrai territory. 

The EPLF, however, w'as silent on TPLF's claim of southwest* 

tp- c 3 l con ^ riuec ^ intimate relations and co-operation with ' 
in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

daim °,^ ar ^ S ! he , end °* 1^79 the TPLF further pursued its territo 
eionc of ^ SS f aU te . ^ ^ s P^sant militias in the southwestern border 
thus demanded lo y alt y and tribute from ELFs follower 

Who r re n l^^. ELF su PP° rters among the Eritreans in Tigi 
"Christian" EPLf" ^ nstlan anc * tried to force them to support 

to defend itsn!^ r ^ ma ' n ' c ** e 1,1 the face of this aggression. It I 

and harassed ^TPi'fT ' tlaS f nd foUowers w ho were being assaul 
massed by TPLF forces. It sent several units to the border area! 


the southwestern region. And so, in late November 1979 the first battles 
were fought between the ELF and the TPLF 

In due course it became obvious that the EPLF and TPLF were 
conspiring against the ELF. It also became increasingly dear that their 
conspiracy mvolved global and regional forces opposed to the Soviet 
Union. 

The ultimate basis of this conspiracy was the US plan for counter¬ 
revolution in Ethiopia. The plan was long range. Apparently it was for¬ 
mulated roughly along the line advocated by John Spencer in 1977. 

The first phase of this plan was to support the movement for Eri¬ 
trean "independence" but only to the point of weakening and finally 
overthrowing the Ethiopian regime. A primary objective in this phase 
was to eliminate the truly anti-imperialist or "pro-Soviet" groups in the 
Eritrean movement. This objective was to be fully undertaken as an as¬ 
pect of the Carter Doctrine in 1980. 




6 ._ 

Iran, Afghanistan, Ethiopia 
and the Carter Doctrine 


In April 1978 a national democratic revolution was launched in Afghani¬ 
stan. Towards the end of the same year a revolution also took place in 
Iran, ousting the US gendarme Shah Pahlavi. 

These revolutions dealt heavy blows to imperialism. Their impacts 
were sharp, mainly due to the geographic positions of the two countries 
and the role Shah Pahlavi had played on behalf of Washington. 

The Afghan Revolution 

Afghanistan's location is important to the geo-political interests of 
the US and other Western powers. The country borders the USSR and is 
close to the oil producing countries in the Persian Gulf region. 

The April revolution overthrew the oppressive rule of Daoud Khan. 
It established a revolutionary democratic regime led by the People's 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA). The new head of state was 
Nur Mohamed Taraki. 

The new regime had several problems, including a shortage of pro¬ 
fessionals and "urban intellectuals." 1 Still, it acted "boldly" to tackle the 
problems of the Afghan society. From the start, it sought to effect demo¬ 
cratic reforms. 2 

The new regime proceeded to terminate feudal privileges and reia- 


Sons- H anceUed the debts owed bv peasants to I 

men ted J land n?torm as a result of which thousand ? dl °rds. t, 

paicet of farmland. ‘ nds °f family lrr *Pk. 

In education and culture, the new eovemmn . receiv ed 

cant reforms. It built hundreds of schools and - ,m P ,en 'ent ed 
hterao- campaign. It terminated child m ,, ca f lied out a s, 8»% 

The revolutionary re 8>™e SrappkT^tMhri^, 11 ^ 
ties in the country. It made an effort 

pwblem by restoring “cultural and education!? ^ sol utio n n ? nali - 
nabonal minorities. educational nghts“ 5 to of th, s 

Revolutionary Afahanistan scou:.l , . . Var *°Us 



problem by restoring 

national minorities. educational nghts“ 5 to JjJ*J# *h* 

Revolutionary Afghanistan established friendlv i 
soaahst community and other anti-imperialist s?f, r ? latlo ns with (L 
tt»e neighboring USSR reached the h.gCt level ^ !f ^ 

the Treaty of Fnendship and Co-operation h he Con dusi 0 n t 

The revolutionary government was constrained k 
nahng trom the backwardness of the Afghan soaeK 1 b ?, r ° blen 's em a 
within the ruling PDPA. It also faced the P ot3 2u ° m 
rev olution from reactionary Afghan groups. The la^ 8 ” ° f C0Un '^- 
overthrown feudal lords, usurers, and other such exolcYt^^ th * 
They were supported by some governments including 8 TOu P 5 - 

nght wing Arab states, and later the USA. They aimed a!e m' Chlna - 
problems of the Afghan society and the shortcomings and ^ 0,tm8 *he 
new government. ° and er rors of th e 

Shah's Overthrow in Iran 

While the enemies of Afghanistan were planning conn (o 
bon. a popular movement was growing in neighboring bin 's ' 1 ' 
dueatened to overthrow the autocratic Regime 
Shar was reenthroned in 1953 by the American CIA which ov! thm 
the anb-impenalist government of Mohamed Mossadeg For a oul t 
““ “ “< “ > ^p.1 sum*,,. V&taSTK 

... J he Shah ' s regime was tyrannical. Its "political police," the SA- 
V AK, was practically a "branch" of the American CIA.-* This institution 
gained notoriety for its fascistic operations which included "the most 
refined tortures, assassinations, kidnappings and massive repression." 5 
It victimized patriotic Iranians everywhere, including in the US. 

The Shah's regime policed the Gulf region up to the western parts 
of the Indian Ocean. It controlled the Strait of Hormuz and secured the 
plunder of Persian Gulf oil by the US and other Western monopolies. It 
was actively engaged in the suppression of liberation movements in the 
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c a ft P r0tected the ri 8ht-wing regimes in North Yemen, 
P” ,ffal the Emirates. 

f . .n . 1 _CV 11 K U73C an alK, C T.-1 l» _ i- t r\ri ~ C iU/% 


0^' under the Shah was an ally of Israel. It supplied 70% of the 
l r3n >il needs. The SAVAK maintained "close liaisons"* 1 with Israeli 
ne tworks and actively assisted in the oppression of the Pal- 

Shah's regime also collaborated with the apartheid government 
^ Africa- It supplied most of South Africa's oil requirements. In 
of S° u . other ways it provided support to Pretoria's racist policy. 
thib The Shah supported US war efforts in Southeast Asia. He took an 
• - e role in the aggression against the Vietnamese people. In Novem- 

3 c1i \ Q 7 t ^ sent jet fighters to prop up the neo-colonial government in 
ber _ 

^Iran's location as a neighbor of the USSR and its position on the 
- an Gulf were heavily utilized by US imperialism. The country be¬ 
came an outpost for US espionage on the USSR. Its capital, Tehran, was 
|he seat of CIA headquarters for Southwest Asia. 8 

Naturally the patriotic opposition to the Shah's regime had the 
moral support of the progressive world. The opposition grew to rep¬ 
ent the "broadest sections of the Iranian society" and overthrew the 
Shah in February 1979. 

A new regime was established in what became the Islamic Republic 
of Iran. Headed by an Imam, Ayatollah Khomeini, the new regime was 
profoundly theocratic. In the first two years it implemented a number of 
progressive measures which were supported by the Iranian Party of the 
Masses (Communist Party)—Tudeh—and other progressive groups. 

The new regime nationalized the country's oil resources which for a 
quarter of a century had been plundered by US corporations. It also ex¬ 
propriated 70% of the private industries in the country. 9 

The government adopted objectively anti-imperialist measures. It 
expelled 40,000 military advisors, cancelled arms purchases involving 
billions of dollars a year, and terminated economic treaties which un¬ 
fairly benefited Western monopolies. 10 It also abrogated other treaties 
including the 1959 military accord with the US. 

The new regime condemned the Camp David deal and broke off 
relations with Cairo and of course with Tel Aviv. It committed itself to 
support the Palestinian people and provided an office for the PLO in 
Tehran. It terminated oil supplies to South Africa and expressed its sup¬ 
port for the struggle against apartheid. It withdrew from the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO) and officially joined the non-aligned 
movement. 11 

Though it initially took some progressive steps. Imam Khomeini's 
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IS 

„ , n < luded rtfjhl-winf? forces. Led by sheiks and mullah* r i 
himself, these force* enjoyed considerable power a n ,i ** *o 

a nu au j, 

>ty The right-wing forces were to a large extent responsible f l)r ,i 
fl , o( the regime to ensure "anti-imperialist democracy"'* and < 
lies They administered antiquated Islamic laws in a swift manno * lb< ' r - 
did not promote justice and srKial progress in every case. | n | af ‘7 Whi( h 
to wield full control of Mate power and use if *,! r ^° ar 8 < 
•. * * - ltU)hu Ppr^ 


did not promote justice and social progress m every case. I n J a o. 

thi^y were to wield full control of state p.~ 

progressive groups including the Tudeh. 13 

It was a foregone conclusion that the fall of the Shah w 0l 1 
crucial loss to the U5. Long before February 79, US President I * 
Carter had openly stated that the US "would be disturbed" 1 '* if th .c ^ 
was ever overthrown. When it actually took place, the US was'* 
"disturb" and embarked on desperate moves to make strati 
justments in the region. k ,c read. 

Washington reinforced its relations with Pakistan. By July io 7q 
had transferred the CIA headquarters for Southwest Asia frorn f I' ** 
to Peshawar in Pakistan.” I lore it prepared moves against Afghani* n 
in light of wider geo-political calculations. ,b un ' 


Problema In Afghanistan: Danger of Counterrevolution 

US imperialism sought to exploit Afghanistan's severe and compi. 
problems. Several of these problems were rooted in the make-up |y * 
tory, and conditions of Afghan society, a large segment of which still 
lived under feudal and prefeud.il conditions. A considerable prooortin 
of the people still led a nomadic life. n 

Almost all Afghans are Moslems. About 80% belong to the Hanafi 
sect (Sunni) which is predominant in Pakistan. The rest belong to the 
Shii sect which predominates in Iran. Afghanistan is home for twenty 
ethnic groups. Some of the groups had suffered national oppression and 
bore grievances towards the central government in Kabul. 

In addition to those rooted in Afghan society, there were also prob¬ 
lems within the ruling PDPA itself. These arose from divisions and con¬ 
flicts between the PDPA's two factions, the Kahk] (People) and the Par- 
chani (Flag). I he Khalqs were led by President Taraki and Deputy 
Premier Hafi/ullah Amin, and the Parchamis by the First Deputy Prime 
Minister and Vice President Babrak Karmal. 

The two factions emerged and the PDPA split soon after it was 
formed in 1965. I he factions differed on how to build socialism in the 
country. The Khalqs favored a hurried implementation of reforms and 
expected a socialist society in Afghanistan "within years." 16 The Parcha¬ 
mis, on the other hand, supported a more gradual process. They envis- 


d a long^ P eri0< * re f orm to fulfill the prerequisites for the con- 
hon of socialism in Afghanistan. They favored a national 
stnJ | ()Cra tic regime representing the workers, peasants, revolutionary in- 
entsia and other strata including small merchants and clergy. 
t<? In l? 77 the tw0 factions merged again, reestablishing the PDPA. 
their differences were not fundamentally resolved. Soon after the 
ril revolution, the differences resurfaced and the PDPA faced the 
er of splitting again, in the summer of 1978 the Khalqs purged the 
Parchamis in the government. They banished Karmal and others to am- 
b^sadorial posts abroad. They demoted many other hghly placed Par- 
chain authorities. This purge was successfully carried out partly because 
of PDPA's internal structure which is said to have been "extremely un¬ 
democratic. 17 

There were also differences within the Khalq faction. These were 


mainly "personal differences, which often took a political coloring later 
on." 18 Such "differences" existed between President Taraki and the 
prime Minister Hafizullah Amin. The latter is said to have been an "am¬ 
bitious man" and eager "to gain full control of the PDPA at Taraki's ex¬ 
pense." 19 

Amin engaged in "acts of betrayal" 20 which augmented the prob¬ 
lems of the PDPA. As Prime Minister, Minister of Defense, and as head 
of the security force known as Aqsa, he directed measures of repression 
resulting in "the decimation of party ranks." 21 He also enforced sectarian 
policies which effectively "undermined the government's reformist in¬ 
tentions." 22 All these evoked resentment to the PDPA government in 
several parts of the country. 

Efforts to halt Amin's activities were futile. They easily became en¬ 
tangled with the "personal differences" in the Khalq and could produce 
no positive results. 

Finally President Taraki attempted to remove Amin from power but 
did not succeed. Amin then acted swiftly against the president, over¬ 
throwing him on the 16th of September and having him executed three 
weeks later. Amin thus ascended to the presidency. 

As head of state Amin continued to follow the same disastrous 
course. He aggravated the situation in the country, making it even more 


vulnerable to counter-revolutionary menaces. 

The states neighboring or otherwise close to Afghanistan were not 
friendly to the revolutionary government in Kabul. The only exception 
was the USSR. Even before the April revolution, the Pakistani regime 
had been ill disposed towards Kabul over the question of some ethnic 
groups or nationalities. After the April revolution it became openly hos¬ 
tile. It provided sanctuary to dissidents from such ethnic or national 
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n increased its support for right-wing Islamic movements 
pouF^ n Af. 

I*"Sfchah’s regime in Iran was most unfriendly to the Afeh a „ 

^ind ^ overthrow in February 1979 it had actively partin ^ 
J-^tions *o destablize the Kabul government. ' ^**4 

W F \vatollah Khomeini’s regime also opposed the new Afghan Sov 
ment It provided support to the "cause" of reactionary' Moslem on,^' 
t,on groups in .Afghanistan.-' The emphasis on Islam in the Iranian * ' 
tubon and the seizure of power by Moslem clerics underlay the Irania^ 
provision of "encouragement to the 'Muslim' opponents"* 0 f the IZ 
regime in Kabul. 

It also deported thousands of Afghan workers from Iran, ther h 
depriving revolutionary Afghanistan of badly needed hard currency 25 

The new government in Kabul was also caught in a predicam 
arising from the problems in Sino-Soviet relations. Its attempts to estlb! 
Ush a good rapport with China failed because Peking abhorred Afgh ar y 
stan's intimate relations with the USSR. It w’as not long before the Af* 
ghan regime became a target of Peking's policies. 

The USSR maintained good relations with the regime of Hafizuli^ 
Amin It continued to assist Afghanistan on the basis of the Treaty 0 f 
Friendship concluded earlier between the two states. The assistance in¬ 
volved socio-economic matters and military preparations against a pos¬ 
sible counter-revolutionary offensive. 

Amin's policies aggravated the existing problems and spawned ad¬ 
ditional ones. They disaffected many in those segments of the Afghan 
society whose interests were the primary concerns of PDPA's program 
They facilitated the activities and propaganda of counter-revolutionary 
forces. This state of affairs w r as clear to the USSR, to progressive Afghan 
forces, and to followers of Afghan events. 

By December 1979 the counter-revolutionary menace to Afghani¬ 
stan became imminent. The training of anti-government Afghan insur¬ 
gents in Pakistan (not only by Pakistan but also by China and the US) 
was proceeding swiftly. The US was intensly involved in the prepara¬ 
tion of the counter-revolutionary insurgency. It had puppets among its 
top leaders. Two were actually US citizens said to have been trained and 
sent by the CIA. 26 

As the dangers to the Afghan revolution increased Amin became a 
hated figure even in his owm faction, the Khalq. It appears that finally 
"the majority of the Khalq" together with the Parchamis "wanted to 
overthrow Amin." 27 

On the 27th of December 1979 Amin w T as overthrown and executed. 
A new government w'as established with the Parchami leader Babrak 
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/ ntial as p resiclenL Accorc *tog to some sources, these events took place 
& uant to decisions passed in secret meeting of PDPA's Central Com- 
P u t ^e and the .Afghan Revolutionary Council. 

1111 -["hough the LSSR favored Amin's removal from power, this does 
nroan it supported his execution. Actually "it seems dear" the USSR 
"tiid not want Amin to be killed." 28 It was aware that his execution 
ould only serve Western propaganda. 

VV The USSR sent massive troops to Afghanistan. It decisively helped 
gabrak Karmal's government to repel the counter-revolutionary 7 ofien- 
*7. e an d to preserve the independence of the country. 

The USSR's intervention conformed to the Soviet-Afghan 
Friendship Treaty which concerned, inter alia, matters of defense. In 
fact, even before the removal of Amin there were thousands of Soviet 
military personnel in Afghanistan. Furthermore, the intervention took 
place and continued pursuant to a request made by the government in 
Kabul. As a legitimate government, the latter had the sovereign right to 
obtain military assistance from any friendly state. 

The US had aimed to gain control of Afghanistan and turn it into a 
base for operations against the USSR and Iran. Its aims were frustrated 
when, with the decisive assistance of the USSR, progressive Afghans 
managed to salvage their revolution and independence. 

Washington thus vehemently protested the Soviet intervention. In 
concert with its allies, it used the intervention as an excuse to promote 
cold war policies against the USSR. 

The New Carter Doctrine 

The Carter Docrtrine or the "new" Carter Doctrine w'as Washing¬ 
ton's response to the overall revolutionary 7 developments in the western 
region of the Indian Ocean and in the Persian Gulf: the anti-imperialist 
changes in Ethiopia, Afghanistan and Iran, and the further consolida¬ 
tion of the revolutionary democratic regime in South Yemen. 29 Taking 
place in a region important both for its oil resources and strategic loca¬ 
tion, these developments were a serious setback to the neo-colonial sys¬ 
tem. 

Even before the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, the US adminis¬ 
tration w'as leaning towards a belligerent course regarding the USSR and 
the anti-imperialist states, to abandoning the "low profile" approach of 
Andrew Young who had resigned his post in 1979. President Carter, 
who was campaigning for re-election, now declared that the Soviet "in¬ 
vasion" of Afghanistan was "the most serious threat to world peace 
since the Second World War." 30 He added that he had therefore changed 
his opinion about the USSR. All these statements were meant to preface 
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The American president and the members of his cabinet reit 
that the Cult area was "vital*' to the "national interest" of the (x^ 
contain the "Soviet" threat to this "national" interest, the presided *° 

nouncod that 

We are increasing and will maintain an increased level of naval forces 
northern Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf region, and we are now ex v ^ 
with some intensity the establishment of facilities for the servicing of our a 
naval forces m the northern Indian Ocean-Persian Gulf region. 52 ^ 


The underlying theme of Carter's "new" doctrine was that "US h 
plomacy rests on a credible display of military powder." 33 This theme ** 
fleeted an approach akin to that advocated by National Security Adv ^ 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. 1S0r 

To implement the "new" doctrine, the US administration launched 
several military projects in the Gulf area, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Horn of Africa It increased the number of naval ships, equipment and 
personnel in the Indian Ocean; it "hurriedly expanded" the US base on 
the island of Diego Garcia; it moved to acquire "access to ports and air¬ 
field" in Kenya, Oman, and Somalia; it allocated millions of dollars to 
improve the Ras Benas air base in southern Egypt and scheduled "joint 
exerases" of US and Egyptian troops. These moves aimed at accelerat¬ 
ing the "build up of an intervention corps" or the Rapid Deployment 
Force. 3 * 

The Carter administration stepped up its activity’ against Afghani¬ 
stan. It provided enormous material and propaganda support to the ex¬ 
treme reactionaries in the insurgency. At the same time, the media mis¬ 
represented the polities of the USSR and the Afghan regime. 35 

The administration also intensified its activities against the anti-im¬ 
perialist states in the region. It sought to destabilize several, mainly by 
exploiting the problems of nationalities and border disputes. Its hottest 
targets were Iran and Ethiopia. 

Here, Washington acted m collusion with certain governments and 
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^ j n the mid-1970's the Iraqi regime appeared im 

P^rtalist stance In the period after the Irani*'- nrv ijiter s 
^ med to abandon anti-impenalism aitiTgether Headed by a new pew*- 
*f*A ^ddam Hussein, the regime practically aitei wrfifc 
iLinst several progressive movements and states an the Ttpoz* 

^ In 1980 a communique between the Tudeh party of Iran trie 
Communist Party of Iraq described Baghdad's foreign reiaticm as. K*- 
lows: 

In foreign policy Saddam Hussein has deviated from a pofccv d hvrtd&s? £*$ 
solidarity with socialist countries and true nadorai iiberanon taovmxxz and has 
started cooperating with the regimes m the region such as Saudi Aaha, lirlm* 
Morocco, Pakistan, Oman, and Somalia. Also it parttepared m vanrus ntrgues 
against the Palestinian people's resistance movements. Ethiopia. POUSARX), 
and Steadfastness Front w hich is composed a: Syria, Liya, Democratic ieravn, 
Aleena. and the PLO. 37 


The degeneration of Iraq's foreign policy reflected the threat erf the 
Iranian revolution to the ruling clique in Baghdad Saddam Hussein $ 
government had become uneasy about the seizure ot power by the 
Shiite clerics in Iran. It feared that Imam Khometm could inspire an op¬ 
position movement in Iraq itself where the Shiites constitute about 
of the population. Saddam Hussein and other cantina) members of the 
ruling Baathite clique belong to the minority Sunni sect. 

Thus, soon after the Shiite dominated government was established 
in Tehran, the Iraqi regime endeavored "to weaken the revolution of 
Iran ' 38 It provided shelter and propaganda facilities to cv>unter-revolu- 
tionary groups It also sent "sabotage group> to Kurdestan of Iran and 
Khozistan "* The latter groups inspired demands and movements for 
the dismemberment of certain regions from Iran. 

In September 1980, Iraq invaded Iranian territory using a long exist- 
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Tl^sal human and material losses for both countries. ' res UItj 
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1 \ n e\ident "characteristic" of the Iraqi invasion vv as "• 
with the policy of US imperialism.''^ The invasion took D i**“ S*. 
when the US administration was threatening Iran over th a| « ii y 
hostages in Tehran. Several facts indicate the US role i n de! ' l * 

Iraqi invasion of Iran. They also suggest that the objective w 8n ‘ n 8 th' 
about a situation in which the Khomeini regime could be ov er th to b C 
It is known that, for some time before the invasion, cert • Vr >. 8 

counter-revolutionaries, including former generals of the ShW h 
busy commuting between Washington, Baghdad, and other' % 
They were cooperating with authorities in Washington, organ' -^ ace s 
nian groups (including refugees) to overthrow the new reg lrn ^ n § ^ 


ran. 


war 


Jordan and Saudi Arabia, close US allies, openly sup por t ed 
1>QJ effort. The former provided military assistance while the latte 
care of Iraq's financial needs. These two states in effect acted as p * ^ 
of Washington. r0)(ie s 

Moreover, US participation in the war was clearly discernibl 
AWACS planes operated from the airspace of Saudi Arabia. They 6 
itored the movement of Iranian forces, gathering information cons^' 
ably useful to the Iraqis. er ' 

' Concerning the issues and problems in the Horn of Africa, the I ra ■ 
regime modified its position bringing it in perfect harmony with th*' 
"new" Carter doctrine. The core of its new position was the objective 0 f 
destabilizing the revolutionary democratic government in Ethiopia. ° 
This was not to suggest that the Baathite regime in Iraq had been 
friendly to Ethiopia in the past. The point is that, since 1979-80, the re¬ 
gime's anti-Ethiopia policy became charged with anti-Sovietism and 
inti-communism. 

Iraq thus joined the US in bolstering the Somali regime. It also took 
an active part in the implementation of US plans involving the Eritrean 
fronts and the Ethiopian "nationalist" movements. 


ms* 42 a ^ so ’ nc l uc * ec * provision of lorries, "sophisticated 
, n ri v<? ^tion equipment" and other "non-lethal equipment. " 43 
rCi firnUri TjS now took several other steps which were a threat to Ethio- 
1h e ^ ere the establishment of a base at the Kenyan port of Mom- 
fhes . ncrease of military assistance to the Sudan, the supply of so- 
W* 3 ' j weapons to Saudi Arabia, and the escalation of US military 

ofi i5tiCa J in North Yemen. 

pte$ eriL e wer e integral parts of the undertaking to build the Rapid De- 
^ eS f Force. They constituted a virtual encirclement of Ethiopia and 
ploy rneT ] the threat to other progressive states in the area. (See map on 

e sCa ]. at f 

P’ ltaneously, the US set out to realize its plans on the fronts in 

^ irn ^ t ^ e "nationalist" insurgents in Ethiopia. It heightened its 

Eritrea < 

for the anti-Soviet forces in these movements. 
supper ^ ces in collusion with US imperialism included the EPLF in 
^ t ^ e XPLF in northern Ethiopia. The EPLF had once again 
Hd trea j p ara ding as a "Marxist" organization. The TPLF also claimed to 
reS “aarxist" and socialist-oriented. 

bS The policy planners in Washington fully realized that "Marxist" or 
• ret" was of no consequence as long as these movements were 
"socta i jet ^ A p parent i y they expected the labelling would hide the 
ant character of these movements—at least for some time—and raise 
l r"m above suspicion of American connections. 

the In its attempts to realize the aims of the "new" Carter Doctrine, 
Washington acted in concert with its surrogate states in the region and 
nL-mizh the instrumentality of the internal reactionaries in Eritrea and 
Ethiopia. In addition to the "Marxist" EPLF and TPLF, the internal reac¬ 
tionaries included the sectarian factions in the ELF itself. 


The "New" Carter Doctrine Threatens Ethiopia 

Among the Carter Doctrine's objectives the establishment of a mili¬ 
tary base in Somalia bore directly on Ethiopia. 

In August 1980 Washington and Mogadisho concluded an accord 
on this matter. Soon after, the US government proceeded to install the 
military base at the Somali port of Berbera. 

In return, the Somali regime received assistance from the US. The 
assistance included credits of millions of dollars for the purchase of "de- 
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Anti-Soviet Hysteria: 
Assault of the ELF 


In 1979-80 the ELF was the only Eritrean force practicing a progressive 
foreign policy. It maintained ties with the progressive governments and 
movements in the region as a whole. It strengthened its friendly rela¬ 
tions with Syria, the PLO, and other anti-imperialist states and organiza¬ 
tions in the Middle East. 

ELF on Iran and Afghanistan 

One of the ELF's new friends was Khomeini's regime in Tehran. 
The new Iranian regime held the ELF in high esteem. It offered the ELF a 
place of honor and an office in Tehran. It appears that Tehran's friendly 
attitude towards the ELF was based on several considerations. One was 
Khomeini's desire to support what he thought was a struggle of Mos¬ 
lems in Eritrea. 1 

A major consideration however was to pay tribute to ELF's history 
of solidarity with the anti-Shah resistance of the Iranian people. An epi¬ 
sode to recall in this connection was ELF's refusal to accept assistance 
from the Shah. Sometime after the overthrow of Haile Sellassie, the 
Shah had offered material help to the various Eritrean organizations. 
While some accepted, the ELF rejected his offer and condemned his op¬ 
pressive and reactionary policies. 
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p rocre ssiye Iramans were aware of ELF's solidarity 7 ^ 

. Jcir Khomeini also recognized this. It regarded the ELF* I * 8hh » * 
« more probiablv an "anti-American" move^^V 
juried the ELF to the Commission investigating American Qr 1 «p. 
tan- .... .... 


Irzn ° 5 ; 

like many others in the progressive world at that time, the F 
ported Khomeini's regime which it found patriotic and anti-ir^ ^ ^ 
^ On other important issues of the time, the ELF also 
gjessive stands. One such issue was the Soviet intervention m P*fc 
s$an The ELF was aware of Washington's hue and cry about A<^ 
star and declared them a smokescreen for imperialist moves 
general region including Eritrea. Expressing this view, ELF Ch ^ ^ 
Ahmed Nasser said: ftainn an 

It is an open secret that after the events in Afghanistan for instance, the Rph 
zone and the Middle East region as a whole became the focus of attention ^ 
global political activities. The American moves in the Horn of Africa, the Re^ 
the Arabian Peninsula and the surrounding region are too obvious to r ^ 
here. One can easily deduce that the Eritrean Revolution is one of the sierof ^ 
dements in the developments. In other words, the imperialist circles have t2 
calculations and projects on us. This is why we face big responsibilities in the 
struggle to safeguard our national interests on one hand and promote goals of 
world national liberation movements in general . 2 (emphasis added) 

Because of its positions on such issues and its openly expressed 
sense of alliance with the USSR, the ELF earned the hostility of most 
Middle Eastern states. Several of these states had been its supporters in 
the past. Now they either switched their policies or heightened their 
anti-Sovietism and became allied with Washington. Notable among 
them was Iraq. 

After the Iranian revolution, Iraq increasingly resented ELF's anti- 
imperialist policy and particularly its friendly regard for the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. This in itself indicated the change in Iraq's policy towards the USSR. 
As several Western analysts put it: 

... Now, as their own relations with the Soviet Union deteriorated sharply, the 
Iraqis were growing restless about what they saw as the increasingly Soviet Marx¬ 
ist line of the ELF . 3 

Of course this applied only to the progressive wing, the mainstream 
of the ELF—not to Abdullah's groups. 


EPLF's Mideast Policy and Relations 

Contrary to the ELF, the anti-Soviet EPLF established operative re- 


5 with US allies in the Middle East, extensions of its ties with 
^ ngt0 . On prominent issues the EPLF expressed positions consis- 
^ a fwith the policy' of US imperialism. For example, it supported the US 
1611 na^anda e ^ ort a S ainst intervention in Afghanistan. The suf> 
^rfwas expressed in the form of remarks bv EPLF leaders and cadres. 

£L are a few examples. 

Commenting on an alleged contact between the ELF and Ethiopia 
mider the auspices of the USSR in early 1980 an EPLF leader said: 


The apparel Soviet and Ethiopian gestures toward the ELF (are) part of a broader 
political offensive "dosely related to the problem in Afghanistan .' 4 

("Broader political offensive" was suggestive of EPLF's adamant op- 
position to Soviet policy in the region.) 

™ A condemnation of the Soviet role in Afghanistan was also implied 
- a work by Bereketeab Habte Sellasie, EPLF's most prominent propa¬ 
gandist in Washington. In his Conflict and Intervention in the Horn of 
Africa, Bereketeab touched on the Afghan story'. Discussing pronounce¬ 
ments by Ethiopia's Mengistu Haile Mariam which expressed an unusu¬ 
ally mild attitude on Entrea and friendly overtures towards the Sudan, 
Bereketeab said: 


The shift reflects Mengistu's anxiety' over Eritrea, and perhaps also event? m Af¬ 
ghanistan, which show what happens when a nationalist leader is disliked by the 
Soviet Union . 5 (emphasis added) 

This statement contained the essentials of the lies Washington 
spread on this issue. It asserted that the USSR invaded Afghanistan. It 
charged the USSR with eliminating Amin, suggesting that he had re¬ 
fused to play a servile role for Moscow. 

It is significant that several Western supporters of the EPLF also 
engaged in anti-Soviet propaganda on Afghanistan. One was Gerard 
Chaliand. 

Chaiiand had lauded the EPLF. At one time he even said, "after the 
Vietnamese the EPLF is probably the most impressive group l ve seen. 
But this French joumaList was also impressed by the counter-rev olu- 
tionry insurgents in Afghanistan. He condemned the Soviet interven¬ 
tion, contending it was meant to secure "territorial continuity which has 
always dictated Soviet advances ." 7 

The most notorious of the pro-EPLF reporters in the West was Dan 
Connel. Connel, who portrayed himself as a "Marxist-Leninist, played 
a considerable role in promoting anti-Soviet designs m the Horn of Af¬ 
rica He too condemned Soviet intervention in general as being "a- 
gainst" the interests of the Afghan people . 9 He praised the counter-revo- 
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threat to the AtgNan nation v * y U, *8 "#w 

Uke* 3 « tKw quarters arming and otherwise assisting ^ 
l^re^utTvVvarv Afghan rebels also rendered material assist! ** Ctni h- 
ETLF Foremost among these was the US whose CIA is to % 

been forwarding coven and overt assistance and encouraeem !° *^ v e 
BPUFT 11 Others included Egvpt, Iraq, Saudi .Arabia, the SucT** 01 ** 
other US allies and surrogates in the Middle East. * n> ajyj 

Egypt supplied the EPLF with Soviet-made weapons it had 
when it enjoyed good relations with the USSR. '* 1 It provided th 3C ^ U]r ^ 
EPUF pursuant to an understanding with Washington on this *° *** 

The Baathite government of Iraq, formerly abused in the FPi^ 
dia now provided material support, including pharmaceutical - ^ 
ical assistance In 1980, Iraqi transport planes were to fly wounded 
fighters from Kassala, Sudan, to Baghdad for treatment* * 

The Saudis, restrictive of EPLF activities in earlier years no 
to its side They now allowed the EPLF to operate freely in the co 
raising funds for anti-Soviet crusade. The Saudi monarchy also pr Untr Y 
financial assistance. ” 0 Vl de<j 

The Sudan, western gateway to Eritrea and Ethiopia, played a k 
role affecting the forces in the Eritrean movement. Discrimin 
against the ELF, it restricted its activities and movements while allow ^ 
the EPLF and other anti-Soviet groups to operate. The Nimeiri ream? 
impeded the transportation of ELF's arms and other material equinmp^ 
from Port Sudan to Eritrea. 

The US allies in the Middle East also assisted the other anti-Soviet 
Eritrean groups. Iraq provided support to all groups but the ELF. It sup- 
ported Osman Ajib's ELF-PLF (RC) and Osman Sabbe's ELF-PLF. It 
even assisted, or in the words of the Western media, provided y/ diplo¬ 
matic backing," to EDM leader Heroui Tedla Bairu . 13 

Anti-ELF Writings Proliferate in the West 

Towards the end of 1979, writings on the Eritrean movement began 
to proliferate in the West. These works were undertaken by the propa¬ 
ganda arms of the Western establishments, their "left" collaborators, 
and other reactionaries. 

As scholars noted, these writings focused mainly on the EPLF. They 
ignored the importance of and, in due course, even the existence of the 
ELF . 14 As can be inferred even from earlier works by EPLF supporters , 15 
this reflected that the EPLF wa$ in the service of Western powers. 

In 1980 alone, several books appeared in the US, the United King¬ 
dom, and other countries in the West . 16 Most included little onginal or 
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,, rrvatenal Htey father attacked Soviet policy m the Horn of Af- 

supported the anti-ELF charge* of the EPLF. 
vVestern periodicals earned frequent repeat* on Eritrea. One of the 
known of such periodicals was the London based Africa Conhden- 
**1 Evidently the Confidential had access to inside information on the 
^ . r ^an fronts ft could publish facts unavailable to other periodicals. At 
|j^> same time, it interspersed such facts mth anfc-Scmet and anti-ELF 

* ^veral of the periodicals similarly engaged were overtly right-wing 
a a nti-commumst These included "Problems of Communism," an erf- 
l^ a j publication of the United States Information Agency sn Washing- 
fK This earned several works, including one m the form of a book 

Lview, promoting the EPLF as a "progressive" organization . 17 

Essentially the same propaganda was also purveyed by ultra-left 
sanitations in the West, including the Revolutionary Communist 
jStv, USA (RCP-USA ). 18 

Two other magazines conducting pro-EPLF propaganda were the 
‘'Horn of Africa" journal which was "ideologically . . . uncommitted" and 
the Guardian of New York which claimed to be radical or left and "inde¬ 
pendent ". 19 , , 

In spite of its claim, Horn of Africa is primarily a forum for anti-Soviet 
propaganda on issues pertaining to the Horn and the general region. It 
was launched when Washington resolved to "challenge the influence of 
the USSR in the Horn and elsewhere in the developing world. Many 
suspect that this "ideologically uncommitted" journal has the backing of 
some quarters in the US establishment. 

The Journal's Editorial Board and the hst of its "contributing edi¬ 
tors" included activists of the EPLF, elements from the overthrown 
Ethiopian feudo-bourgeoisie, a few' Somalis opposed to Soviet "social 
imperialism ," 20 and a Sudanese affiliated with such organizations as the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New York and the Woodrow Wilson Interna¬ 
tional Center for Scholars in Princeton, New Jersey . 21 Several of those on 
the journal's editonal staff are regular contributors of articles and re¬ 
views. Other contributors included American and British scholars with 
experience in Ethiopia during the reign of Haile Sellassie. 

Part of the journal's objective is to widen the circulation of anti-Soviet 
and anti-Ethiopia articles published in other periodicals. The journal has 
reprinted such articles from liberal US magazines like the Nezv Re^mblic, u 
from US establishment propaganda publications like Africa Report, 23 and 
from neo-Marxist and new left publications like the Socialist Register. 24 
On the Ethiopian revolution the position of the Guardian of New 



, . M been by and large reactionary. This "independent" " radj 
Yo* ha 5 1 > progress ive and decent positions on many ot h ' 

^^effectively denied die revolutionary character of the nevv reg,^'!; 
S h e "left" opposition groups as well as the counter-revolt ^ 1 
EXSd M "nationalist'' moonmonts. Banning in 
'fj f ann ed the divisions within the Eritrean movement. It fully " 
d Trs d the claims and sectarian policies of the EPLF, the "vangj* j 
,h" Eritrean revolution ." 25 It became an effective participant in the cam ! 
paign against the ELF. After the events in Afghanistan, the Guards 

heightened its anti-ELF campaign. 

The Guardian became a forum for some free-lancers whose reports 
d articles - couched in leftist terminology - were in effect adverse to 
the cause of peace and progress. Prominent among them was Dan Con- 
nel already mentioned in connection with his views on Afghanistan. 

Beginning in 1976, Dan Connel wrote extensively on the Eritrean 
movement. He described himself as a free-lance journalist. 

On the pretext of preparing a book on the sources of the Ethio- 
Eritrean conflict, Dan Connel deepened his involvement in the Eritrean 
movement He became most intimate with the EPLF leadership. In fact, 
according to a former EPLF insider, Dan Connel "lived with the EPLF 
leaders in the Sudan and sometimes in Eritrea ... and shares all their 

secrets . . . /f22 , 

Former EPLF fighters seem to believe Dan Connel was one of EPLF s 
links with the US . 28 It is said however that Connel denied having ever 
played such a role. He only stated on some occasions that he consulted 
and relied on US intelligence reports in Khartoum to which, it seems, 

had an easy access . 29 p of his 

Connel claimed he was anti-imperialist progressive. In one 
articles he emphasized his support for "the struggle against imperi 

and revisionism ." 30 i in /tf. 

As a "Marxist-Leninist," Connel condemned the Sovie r 
ghanistan. He assailed the leaders of revolutionary Afghanistan 1 a 
portunist(s ) ,/31 who chose "to ally themselves with the Sovie ^ 
against their own people ." 32 It was also as a "Marxist-Leninis 
joined the EPLF in the campaign against the ELF, against the 
revolution, and against Soviet policy in the Horn. writing 5 

Given the sharpness of their anti-Sovietism, Dan Connel s ^ ^ 
were more than agreeable to the Western media. His "ey eW ! . j^S/ 
ports" appeared frequently in the Washington Post, the Finance^ ^ e ui 
the New Statesman, the Miami Herald and many others. A j also 
were also published in liberal magazines like The Nation. Con 
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ote for Horn of Africa , which he finally joined as a contributing edi- 
W He also reported for the BBC and Reuters. 

° Several others also reported "facts." A few wrote for the Guardian 
and were close to Dan Connel. Apparently they too were "Marxist-Len- 

^^The various books, periodicals and newspapers portrayed the ELF 
inconsistently. Most included pieces designed to isolate the ELF from 
sections of the Eritrean people and its supporters in the region. They 
appealed to groups and interests which were different and, in some 
cases, antagonistic. 

Some depicted the ELF as a "nationalist movement. They por- 
traved it as a military organization uninvolved with progressive ideolog¬ 
ical educational, cultural, economic, and other activities. 33 Others could 
not deny the ELF had a declared goal of socialism but qualified it as "Pan 

Arabic" and "Pan Islamic." 34 

A few admitted the ELF was engaged in reform activities, acknowl¬ 
edging the existence of mass organizations. But they belittled these 
achievements, asserting that the mass organizations were established 

"in response to the EPLF initiative ." 35 . . 

Beginning in early 1980, anti-ELF reports became clearly inter¬ 
twined with opposition to Soviet "presence" in the Horn. The new 
theme was that the "pro-soviet" ELF was taking steps traitorous t 0 the 
cause of Eritrea's "independence." Specifically, reports charged that the 
ELF would negotiate with the Ethiopian regime and the USSR and settle 

'” re strrLon c«»- .p r -«y - <■ ps* 

"free-lance journalists" had emphasized the similanties m the poll 
lines of the ELF and the Ethiopian regime. 

ELF's "Similarity" with PMAC Stressed "36 Din 

in an article entitled "Entrea: An Intersechon of Ideolo^ d Dan 
Connel devoted several paragraphs to the simi an • ^ . ^ 

both the ELF and the PMAC were "opportunists^ anc' 

serving the interest of what he elsew '^ e ™ e d the PMAC em - 

Connel dwelt on the point that both me much - m 

braced the theory of the Geologists had for a long time. He 

the same way that nGnt o°f anti-Sorietism. The non-capitalist road, he 
spoke from the standpoint ot ann ^ 

said: 

is not somuchapoUHcalffieoiyasitfearationale after the fact for a Soviet-domi¬ 
nated united front against the United States. 
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. ** hcht Connel denied the theon' was rooted in Marxism . 

He asserted that it originated tn the Soviet Union 
ST -* He Vaught to discredit its validity saving it had f ai i ed "* 
,t nas tried He oted "Nasser's Egypt. Siad Barre's Somali y ‘ 
Ik, Nuneri's Sudan"" as the "classic examples"" of the non-cap,',!^ 
iLnence in Atnca. He made no mention of the formerly backw ^ 
nanorvaiities m the USSR, Mongolia, Vietnam, North Korea, and oth 
countries where the theory of the non-capitalist road has been vin£ 
cafced 

Ccmnel found the theory' "revisionist." He implied the ELF and th 
PMAC were "revisionist" as they embraced this theory in 1971 and 1975 
respectively. It appears Connel feared the characterization "revisionist" 
was not demeaning enough to the ELF and the PMAC. Perhaps charges 
of his "revisionism" even enhance the prestige of the ELF and the 
PMAC among truly Marxist circles, which accept the theory of the non- 
capitaiist road. 

Connel thus included an alternative argument essentially contend¬ 
ing the ELF and PMAC were not "genuinely revisionist": 


Neither the ELF nor the Derg are genuinely revisionist, in the sense that neither is 
a proletarian Marxist-Lenmist force which arrived at their present political lme 
through deviations. Instead both petty bourgeois forces adopted the "non-capital- 
1 st' line from outside and grafted it on to their pre-existing political strategies . 41 


The bottom line of Conners argument on this issue was his objec¬ 
tion to the fact that, in accordance with the theory of the non-capitalist 
path, the ELF and the PMAC regarded the USSR as a strategic ally. 

Dan Conners attacks on the ELF have been particularly severe. In 
several other articles he implied it was particularly ridiculous for the ELF 
to continue adhering to the theory of the non-capitalist path. Typical of 
his statements with such implications was the following: 

The ELF is guided by the pro-Soviet line of "non-capitalist development de¬ 
spite the role of the USSR on the Ethiopian side: ^emphasis added) 

Connel's denunciation of the theory as a "rationale" for Sovtf* 
domination" was shared by EPLF leaders. Isayas Afeworki had unet ^ 
vocally condemned the non-capitalist path as "propaganda" of * e 
USSR . 43 

At the same time, Connel pointed out the similar "anti-imperial** 
anti-Zionist and anti-feudal stands " 44 of the ELF and the PMAC- But ^ 
alleged the ELF and the PMAC proclaimed them "as they fn° ve ^ 
crush the working class movement in their countries ." 45 Furthers 
Connel noted that both the ELF and the PMAC "established mass & 


Hons of youth, women, peasants and workers.He also acknowl- 
2ged they both "armed civilian militias ." 47 But, he flatly asserted "there 
no class content to either the ELF's or the Derg's maess mobiiiza- 

**° n Q n the basis of such similarities Connel declared, 'the ELF has 
pjoved to be little different from the Derg."** 

* Connel praised the EPLF as the vanguard organization in Entrea. it 
was a "revolutionary movement guided by Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and a strategy’ of self-reliant protracted people's war/** a movement op¬ 
posed to the USSR's "revisionist" theories and adhering to "New Demo¬ 
cracy" as expounded by Mao Ze Dong. 

Connel's arguments likening the ELF to the PMAC were meant to 
isolate the ELF, based on the assumption that the Entrean people dis¬ 
trusted and disliked the Ethiopian regime. Still, his charges contained 
important truths. They reflected the awareness in the West that the large 
segment of the ELF was a genuine Marxist-oriented movement and that 
this segment was gaining acceptance in the socialist community- They 
reflected the West's fear that the ELF was indeed similar to the PMAC 
and would not flinch from its stand against impenalism. 

in 1980 some Western winters stated these truths more explicitly. 
One described the ELF as "the Marxist" organization in Entrea while 
designating the EPLF and the ELF-PLF as "Christian" and "conserva¬ 
tive" respectively . 51 He pointed out "there had been a Marxist-Lenmist 
influence inside the ELF for some time ," 52 which had grown so much 
that the ELF leadership was preparing to establish a "communist par¬ 
ty ." 53 

Other writers (in 1980) were more concerned with the socialist corn- 
unity’' s view of the ELF. One implied that the USSR and other socialist 
states regarded the ELF as "the most doctnnaire Marxist of the Entrean 
groups ." 54 

Charges of ELF-Ethiopia Xegotiation 

Much of the above discussions, particularly Connel s attacks, ac¬ 
companied reports in early 1980 of the ELF's alleged moves for separate 
negotiations with Ethiopia There were at least two slightly different ver¬ 
sions of what took place in the said negotiations. 

One asserted that, under Soviet auspices, contacts were made be¬ 
tween the FLF and the PMAC aiming at a federal solution for Eritrea 
This version added that 'the govxi offices'* ot the Italian Communist 
Party (PCI) were used in the process. 

The other version claimed that talks were held in Rome between an 
ELF delegation and the Italian Communist Party, concerning the estab- 


OUTRE* 
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"official Eritrean Communist Party" 


, nf an "official tntrean ‘““T in the ELF tu 

be recognized"* by the Italian party, other com m ' u ^ 
F** bv the USSR and Ethiopia, and would then negotiate iT 
of the Eritrean problem along the lines ot federation or regi 0 ^ 

aUt °Eever their differences, all versions agreed on the basic obj ec 
Hve- the ELF had apparently dropped the idea of a separate Eritrean 
state in favor of a status short of "independence." Further, Western 
news services and right wing Arab states attributed murderous pla ns to 
the ELF: to proceed with the negotiations, the ELF had resolved to anni¬ 
hilate the EPLF and others in the Eritrean movement. 59 

Charges of a separate ELF deal with Ethiopia and an anti-EPLF con¬ 
spiracy were baseless. According to objective followers of Eritrean 
events, including those in the movement itself, these charges could not 
be substantiated. The ELF also categorically denied them. 

It is true that the progressive segment of the ELF leadership then 
favored a negotiated settlement. It is also true that the USSR, other so¬ 
cialist states and communist parties were urging the ELF to consider fed¬ 
eration or regional autonomy as a basis for negotiations. The ELF lead¬ 
ership contacted the prominent EPLF leaders on this matter, proposing 
ideas about a negotiated settlement to them. But EPLF leaders rejected 
the proposals. 

Though significant, the above facts were not proof of the charges 
about the ELF conspiring with Ethiopia or any other state. In themselves 
they were not of considerable use to the enemies and detractors of the 
ELF. The latter finally found an issue they could exploit to promote their 
views. This was the visit to Moscow by ELF Chairman Ahmed Nasser in 
early 1980. 

False Charges After the "Moscow Visit" 

Anti-ELF propaganda in the West and the Arab world raised a ue 
and cry over this visit. They called it an act of betrayal, a confirmation o 
all the charges made against the ELF, proof of ELF's conspiracy W1 
Ethiopia and the USSR to liquidate the EPLF. f 


E.iruupid anu me vjddiv io liquidate me rrLr . 

The ELF exposed and condemned the outcry, but made no secre j 
its diplomatic activities in the progressive world. It proudly 
having had relations with various communist parties, including t e ^ 
ian party. It acknowledged that its delegations had visited Moscow 
conferred with CPSU leaders. . 

Referring to these diplomatic activities, especially the visit o 
USSR, Ahmed Nasser stated: 


ELF delegation headed by myself held discussions with the USSR officials in 
M scow between January 29 and February 1. We were there on an official invita¬ 
tion to explain our viewpoint concerning the regime in Ethiopia and the situation 
• Eritrea. By the way, this is a normal task in our everyday contacts with all pro- 
ess ive and anti-imperialist forces in the world which are willing to listen to our 
oint of view. I say this because some quarters are trying to rouse some hullabaloo 
around the visit itself. But who has the right to question our political contacts? I 
again say that readiness on the part of others to listen to our viewpoint is positive 

by itself . 60 

Nevertheless, now going beyond previous allegations, the EPLF 
and its supporters charged that the ELF had ceased military hostilities 
with Ethiopia. In the words of Dan Connel, "the ELF had avoided direct 

contacts with Ethiopian forces ." 61 

To support this charge, Dan Connel and others cited the withdraw¬ 
al of ELF forces from certain areas of Sahel, where the EPLF and the ELF 
had agreed to cooperate. Actually the withdrawal had nothing to do 
with ELF's attitude towards Ethiopia. It was made because the EPLF 
kept provoking disputes and quarrels, rendering military cooperation 
practically impossible. 

Another accusation held that the ELF sought an all-out military con¬ 
frontation with the EPLF and TPLF and that it initiated military clashes 
with both. The Western media claimed the ELF instigated the military 
clashes because it was threatened by the alliance of the EPLF and TPLK 
Africa Confidential stated the ELF felt it might be "isolated and 
"overshadowed" by the EPLF-TPLF alliance. 6 - ... 

There were military clashes. But they were invariably provoked by 
the EPLF-TPLF alliance, then preparing an offensive to be launched 
against the ELF in September 1980. 

Concerning this matter. Western reporters contradicted themselves 
on some issues. For example, while alleging in early 1 b t a e , 
was attacking the EPLF and TPLF, many of the reporters declared the 
ELF membership had dwindled to an insignificant Connel, 

who accused the ELF of provoking clashes, emphasized ELF s ph>sical 

shrinkage to a minor military force ." 63 . t frT n- A 

Earlier, Africa Confidential had publicized an estimate of ELF s and 
EPLF's numerical strengths. It stated the ELF IS n ° w s <“ d *Sf? 
less than 4000 men in roving guerilla bands while Jhe m 

forces still number between 25,000 and 30,000 fighters. 

Some "facts" were invented to account for the dramatic physical 
shrinkage" of the ELF. A typical statement by Dan Connel appeared in 
the Financial Times : 


M2 
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^ ELF has suffered large scale defections both to the EPLF and the hw 
government since early this year (1980). According to Mr. Sebhat (Efrem^° Pian 
Sian 1400 ELF members have deserted to Ethiopia and 830 have joined th ^ 
since January, while an unkown number have fled to neighboring Sudan « ^ 

The talk about ELF's "physical shrinkage" in early 1980 was u 
In this period the ELF and the EPLF were equal in size. True, ELfT^' 
ers deserted to the Ethiopian government and to the Sudan but th^' 
were not as numerous as Connel claimed. More importantly, they ^ 
not the only ones to desert the armed movement. There were as^ ^ 
perhaps more, from the EPLF as well. man y' 

The dissemination of "facts" was part of the psychological warf 
waged against the ELF. In addition to misinforming the Eritrean peo I** 
it aimed at disheartening the followers of the ELF and leading them t # 
consider switching sides to the EPLF. 0 

"Facts" portraying the ELF as an obstacle to progressive socio-eco¬ 
nomic reforms also came to light. In the summer of 1980, it was held, the 
ELF objected to EPLF land reform moves. 

Again the truth was quite the contrary: the EPLF obstructed the im¬ 
plementation of ELF land reform projects. It actually threatened military 
action if the ELF went ahead with the projects. The EPLF had feared the 
implementation of the reform would further strengthen ELF's position 
in society, particularly among the peasantry. Eager to avoid charges of 
obstructing land reform, the EPLF hurried to shift blame to the ELF. 

Growth of the Anti-Soviet Alliance in the Horn 

While campaigning to isolate the ELF, the Western media promoted 
the growing relations between the anti-Soviet forces in the Horn, espe¬ 
cially between the EPLF and the TPLF. 

The new books on Eritrea which appeared in the West promoted 
the TPLF and its intimate relationship with the EPLF. One of these, Be- 
reketeab Habte Sellassie's book, even supported TPLF's territorial claims 
against the ELF. It included a map showing southwestern Eritrean re¬ 
gions within Tigrai territory. 66 

Western periodicals gave supportive coverage to the "growing alii 
ance between the EPLF and TPLF." They acknowledged that opposition 
to Soviet policy was the basis of this alliance. Africa Confidential empha 
sized 

the similarities in the political line of the EPLF and TPLF—both strongly critical of 
the Soviet Union's intervention in Ethiopia and both in favour of a non-alig ne 
Marxist policy of independent economic and social development. . * 67 


Some on the "left" in the West also supported the alliance, stressing 
ppLF had more in common with the TPLF than with the ELF. They 
, aIT1 ong other things, the common approach of the EPLF and TPLF 
° ^rd the Ethiopian regime. In his many reports supporting this alii- 
Intf?, Dan Connel em P hasized that 
The TPLF, like the EPLF, characterizes the self-proclaimed "Socialist" Ethiopian 

junta as "fascist." 68 

The Western press highlighted the contention between the EPLF 
and the ELF, blaming ELF's progressive positions on the USSR and the 
Ethiopian Revolution. Thus, Africa Confidential stated that one of the 
factors spawning the dispute was 

the ELF's refusal to label the Ethiopian dergue "fascist" or to criticize the Soviet 
Union publicly for its role in the Eritrean war. . 

Likewise the Guardian stressed the difference between the ELF and 
the EPLF on these questions. Its reports implied this difference was the 
cause of the disputes and the impending internecine conflicts. In late 
1980 one such report stated: 

In recent months, differences in the EPLF's and ELF's characterization of both the 
Ethiopian regime and the Soviet role there have become important points of con¬ 
tention. 70 

The US and its allies hoped the unity of the EPLF and TPLF would be 
the inception of a wider alliance of anti-Soviet movements in the Horn. 
They endeavored to form an alliance of the EPLF, TPLF, Somalia, the 
WSLF, and possibly the OLF and MEISON. 

Washington and its allies strove to expedite the formation of this 
alliance. Their media reported on its development. In May 1980, Africa 
Confidential stated: 

There are signs of tactical alliance between the EPLF and representatives of other 
non-Amhara and non-Eritrean peoples in the various parts of Ethiopia. 71 

It continued: 

There are also signs of a tactical alliance between the EPLF and other left-wing 
movements formerly based in Addis Ababa. 72 

The best known of these "left-wing movements" was the remnant 
of MEISON which Confidential said "has also made efforts to set up 
relations with the EPLF in Eritrea." 73 

Other Western journalists encouraged and reported on the bur¬ 
geoning relations between the EPLF and Somalia. Dan Connel wrote: 




5*4 SOT®* 



.. tn June (1980)... the Marxist led Eritrean People's Libera • 

a permanent office in Somalia’s capital, Mogadishu.* ti ° n Fr ° nt (Ep^ 

EPLFs 'permanent" presence in Somalia was also a 
"developing ties" between the EPLF and the WSLF whk^ofth 
Soviet movement with strong inclinations toward iJ, . Was an 
talism.’- 5 Most of the WSLF leaders were avowedly rieh^^C 
The move to form the anti-Soviet front in the Horn Wln8 ' 76 
med by the escalation of reportage charging the USSR w,?k acco,tl Pa- 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. Wlth crimes ^ 


Lies About Chemical Weapons 

In the year 1980 some organizations and 
charged that the USSR violated basic rules of 
weapons in Eritrea. 


reporters in the We* 
war by using chemical 


One of these organizations was the "Research and Informs 
Centre on Eritrea" (RICE). RICE described itself as "an independent or¬ 
ganization of European progressives which works closely with the Eri 
trean People's Liberation Front (EPLF)." 77 This Rome-based organiza¬ 
tion acted as a propaganda arm of the EPLF, run in part by European 
and American personnel. 

In March 1980, RICE wrote a lengthy article in the Guardian of New 
York entitled "Eritrea needs support against Soviets." It charged: 


When observing the methods of warfare employed by the Soviet superpower, we 
find a dose imitation of the horrible US "achievements" in Vietnam. Napalm and 
fragmentation bombs have been introduced anew, and are systematically thrown 
on towns and villages to obtain the Eritrean people's surrender. 

Defoliants have been spread above the highlands to destroy the crops and 
deprive both the guerilla fighters and the peasant population of food. This chemi¬ 
cal warfare—10 years ago condemned by the UN at the initiative of the Soviet 
Union—has caused tremendous losses, both human and material. 78 

RICE's allegation were unfounded. Objective sources, Eritrean or 
otherwise, found no confirmation. 

In the early summer of 1980 Don Connel and others in the Wes e 
media carried this falsehood further. Connel alleged that "leth 8 
(was) used in Eritrea": 

The gas said to be in Eritrea is a lethal agent which reportedly kills up° n ^ ^ 
contact within two minutes. It can be delivered by artillery shells, rocke s 
siles, and is capable of lingering up to four weeks after initial contact. 
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The symptoms are intense sweating, bronchial congestion, uncontrollable 
vomiting, convulsions, paralysis and respiratory' failure. Death is due to suffoca¬ 
tion. 79 

Connel and other reporters offered no evidence showing the supply of 
the lethal gas by the USSR, let alone the actual use of it by Ethiopia. In 
most cases they attributed their facts" to Eritreans unlikely to know 
anything about the subject. For example, in the above report, Connel 
wrote: 

Eritrean refugees reaching neighboring Sudan claim that the Soviet arms ship¬ 
ments include a deadly nerve gas, for which there is no known antidote.® 

In all probability no refugees reaching the Sudan ever made such 
claims. In fact such refugees were unlikely to know what Soviet ship¬ 
ments were being made to Ethiopia. They were not among those who 
had access to information on the details of Ethiopia's arsenal. They had 
no expertise to opine on the characteristics of a "nerve gas" and its anti¬ 
dote. 

Military cadres in the ranks of the ELF saw no evidence pointing to 
the use of lethal gas. They did not endorse the claim that the USSR sup¬ 
plied such gas to Ethiopia. Also, objective observers of Ethio-Eritrean 
events rejected the nerve gas story. They believed Ethiopia needed no 
lethal gas. After all, they noted, Ethiopian forces were doing increas¬ 
ingly well using only conventional weapons. 

The ultimate authors of the lethal gas propaganda were the Western 
circles (particularly those in Washington) representing the military in¬ 
dustrial complex. They invented the story as a further justification for 
undertaking the manufacture of chemical weapons. Such propaganda 
on chemical weapons was not new. By 1980 it had become a familiar 
item in the Western media. It had already been directed against the 
USSR and Vietnam, charging them with the use of nerve gas in Afghani¬ 
stan and Kampuchea respectively. 

The EPLF and its global supporters had hoped the nerve gas story 
would be effective and beneficial. They had expected the story would 
alarm Eritreans and impel more to join or support the EPLF. They had 
also imagined it would horrify the Ethiopian people, many of whom 
painfully remembered the poison gas Italian fascists used in 1936. 

Through the so called Eritrean Relief Association (ERA), the EPLF 
spread the nerve gas propaganda worldwide. The ERA is a Khartoum- 
based agency of the EPLF. It is actually EPLF's main link with "charity" 
organizations of the West, including those which front for intelligence 
operations. 
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OLA weed the issue of lethal gas in various interna bon , 
With reference to ERA s lobbies, Dan Connel wrote- ^ ° r ' 

of the Sudan-based Entrean Rebet Association have appealed to . , 
and 6e htematjonai Committee lor the Red Cross to block the introduction' f 

the Entrean war K ° *** 


Moreover, the EPLF organized anti-Soviet demonstrations on 
iaise issue In July 1980 the ERA, together with some other pr 0 ^ 
sponsored a demonstration at UN Plaza in New York City. The dem^' 
station called upon the UN 


.. to denounce the stockpiling and possible use of nerve gas and to condemn 
new preparations by the Soviet-backed Ethiopian government against the Entrea 
People's Liberation Front (EPLF). 52 


At that time, several EPLF leaders and officials made repeated visits 
to the US, staying primarily in Washington and New York. Prominent 
among them were Amde Micael Kahsai (member of the Central Commit¬ 
tee and the Politburo) and Ande Berhan Wolde Giorgis (alternate mem¬ 
ber of the Central Committee). Another notable visitor was ERA Chair¬ 
man Paulos Tesfa Giorgis, whose mission included the disseminabon of 
the "nerve gas" story 7 and promoting the public protests at the UN Plaza. 

Of course, no ELF leaders or officials visited the US. In fact none of 
them could have made such a visit. This was amply demonstrated in the 
ordeal of an ELF pobbeal cadre who was repeatedly' denied entry 7 at the 
airport of Boston (1979) and Washington, D.C. (1980) though he was 
holding a valid tourist visa. 

In addition to EPLF leaders and officials, TPLF representatives were 
also visiting the US. In most cases they came as members of the EPLF 
entourages. 

When EPLF leader Amde Micael Kahsai visited Washington and 
New 7 York in the summer of 1980 he was accompanied by a TPLF rep* 
resentative Amde Micael and his TPLF colleague lobbied practically as 
one delegation. They attended the annual convention of EPLF supp or * 
ers in North Amenca and denounced the ELF. Addressing the con\^ 
tion, the TPLF representative condemned the "counter-revolutionary 

ELF, saying it engaged in a separate deal with the Ethiopian regime an 
the USSR. On his part EPLF leader Amde Micael stressed the sanl 
charges and flatly denied the possibility of his organization ever urn* 111 
with the ELF. 


US Agencies Airlift Entrean Refugees . the 

In the summer of 1980 some "humanitarian" organizations hi 


»j 5 s et out to demonstrate their "concern" for Eritrean refugees. The best 
. own W as the International Rescue Committee (IRC) whose headquar¬ 
ters are in New York city. 

Bearing an innocent name, the IRC is actually a right-wing political 
anization. Specifically, it is an anti-communist organization operat¬ 
or mainly in connection with refugees from socialist and other progres¬ 
sive states. Its activities include intelligence operations. 

The IRC is known to have operational ties with the intelligence net¬ 
works in the US. "Over the years," this organization has "worked 
closely with the CIA in certatin programs involving refugees/" 83 It w 7 as 
implicated in CLA destablization operation in many progressive states, 
induding Allende's Chile. 

It appears the IRC is highly esteemed in US intelligence circles. It is 
the institution upon which some notable US figures built their intelli¬ 
gence careers. One such figure is William J. Casey. CIA Director in the 
Reagan administration. Apparently one of the credentials which qual¬ 
ified Casey for the CIA directorship was that in 1966-71 he was "presi¬ 
dent and executive committee chairman" 84 of the IRC. 

Since 1951, the IRC has been headed by Leo Cheme, an "old friend" 
of William Casey. Cheme is known for his ties with the CIA and in¬ 
volvement in "intelligence connected activity/" 83 

Besides the IRC, other organizations w’ere involved in the rescue of 
Eritrean (and Ethiopian) refugees. Some posed as affiliates of churches 
and other religious institutions. They’ expressed concern for refugees as 
a matter of Christian "charity." In reality, they advanced the same objec¬ 
tives and interests as the IRC. 

The plight of Eritrean refugees in the Sudan was not a sudden de¬ 
velopment in 1980. It had started tow'ards the end of the sixties when the 
influx of the refugees actually began. It w T as accentuated by the escala¬ 
tion of the Ethio-Eritrean w ar in 1975. 

The IRC and other "humanitarian" organizations were not con¬ 
cerned about Eritrean refugees during the reign of Haile Sellassie and, 
for that matter, in the very early years of the PMAC. In 1980, w hile air¬ 
lifting Entrean refugees, they ignored the plight of other refugees whose 
governments were puppets of the US. For example they were uncon¬ 
cerned about Haitian refugees deported from the US or suftenng incar¬ 
ceration at prison camps in Florida. 

The airlift of the refugees was thus part oi the overall anti-Soviet 
design on the Horn and particularly on Entrea. It was meant to embel¬ 
lish the image of the US in the eyes of Eritreans; it was intended to give a 
humane face to Washington and contrast it with Moscow, which was 
"shipping nerve gas" to Ethiopia. 
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^ iw» w* the oriv country accepting Eritrean ref Us >^ 

^ scene Western European states also opened their doors ^ ^ 
The Federal Republic ot Germany granted entry to Pra ^ ^ 
catrvrns any vkxuu*ent which was purportedly an Eth^ 
^POrt. France too accepted a considerable number of Eritrea ns ^ 
ot whccs w«e subsequently assisted by the IRC to proceed to the 
& 'to^s correct to provide humane assistance to refugees, > 
^ Haitians tkemg the neo-colonial regime of Duy^ t 
leasts caught up in the problems of a developing progressive reJ? 

actually the airlifting of Eritrean refugees was conceived in 19 ^ 
ter the purpose of fighting communism. It was an effort to exploit ah 
Hismianan problem for anti-Soviet goals. It was meant to sen e and act^ 
aEv did serve to mask the preparations for launching an assault on ^ 
ELF. 


MUitarv Offensive Against the ELF 

On the 25th of August 1980 the various anti-Soviet forces made a 
concerted effort to encircle and crush the ELF. A united force of the 
EPLF and TPLF attacked ELF units in the northern province of Sahel. A 
large division of the TPLF set out to invade the ELF in the southwestern 
region of Eritrea. It is also said that some of the forces of the splinter 
groups were prepared to attack the ELF from the border areas of the 
Sudan. 

In the course of the battles the forces of the EPLF and TPLF com¬ 
mitted brutal atrocities. They ransacked the clinics of the ELF in Sahel 
and killed those who were seriously ill. From ELF prisoners they took 
large amounts of blood for transfusions for wounded EPLF fighters. Sev¬ 
eral of the ELF fighters died as a result . 86 

The battles were some of the most ferocious and deadly ever fought 
in Enttea They involved the use of the heaviest artilleries the fronts had 
in their arsenals. 

Despite valiant resistance, however, the ELF gradually lost territory 
to the EPLF and TPLF. This was because, in addition to being assaulte 
by the huge united force of the EPLF and TPLF, it was being internally 
undermined by the clandestine groups headed by Abdullah Idris whicn 
were in the service of Washington, much like the EPLF and TPLF. 

Though a small minority, they had affected some of ELF s °P cr 
tions. They even induced the publication of reactionary propag ar |?. 
some ELF literature. This included occasional references to the 
plan regime as "fascist," a few reports advancing the nerve gas cMJ' 
tsm Termrkb deT, y jn 8 that Ethiopia was militarily encircled by ^P 1 


Abdullah Idris himself is known to have favored these endeavors. 
sua l conversations with ELF followers in Khartoum, he indicated 
^ -pleasure with the view that the USSR was a strategic ally of the 

Fntrcan revolution . 87 

** Abdullah's groups had their own project for the ELF: to weaken and 
dite the progressive wing and reduce the ELF to an organization of 
lowlanders. They anticipated the substitution of the national 
democratic program with a regionalist solution, including the possible 
•erin^ of the western region from the rest of Eritrea. 

It seems that, like the EPLF-TPLF alliance, the agenda of Abdullah's 
^ad the backing of imperialism. Like the EPLF-TPLF alliance, it 
£ consistent with the long range plan of partitioning Entrea—a plan 
advocated by John Spencer in 1977. 

To them, the dear emergence of the EPLF-TPLF alliance was a bles¬ 
sing, a union of Tigrigna speaking Christians. It prodded a pretext for 
mobilizing sectarian forces and pursuing regionalist goals. 

In their offitial roles the members of these cliques avow^ed concern 
for the unity of Eritrea and opposition to the EPLF-TPLF alliance. But, in 
less guarded circumstances, it was dear they cared little for the unity of 
Eritrea and were not disturbed by the alliance of the "Christians." In 
some instances, even Abdullah Idris could not pretend to regret the 
emergence of the EPLF-TPLF alliance . 88 

In the battles with the EPLF-TPLF alliance, Abdullah and his asso¬ 


ciates in the military bureau sought to weaken and demoralize the ELF 
fighters. They instructed the fighters to withdraw' tow r ard the western 
lowlands bordering the Sudan, even in instances when ELF fighters 
were comfortably repelling EPLF-TPLF forces. 

Throughout the fighting the supporters of the EPLF and TPLF in the 
Western media continued to drum anti-ELF lies, even alleging that the 


ELF initiated the battles. 

Washington and its proxies in the Arab world went ahead with the 
effort to reduce the movement to a hub of an anti-Soviet united front 
against the Ethiopian government. In fact they increased this effort soon 
after the offensive was launched against the ELF. 

In September 1980, Dan Connel wrote "reports" supporting this 
united front, openly declaring that its purpose was to overthrow the 
Ethiopian government: 


.. . leaders of the TPLF and the Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF) are now 
talking about forming a united front of all anti-imperialist (sic) opposition groups 
in Eritrea and Ethiopia with the aim of toppling the current ruling military junta. 

With this in mind, the EPLF has for the past six months been strengthening 
its relations with a broad range of national and dass forces in Ethiopia, which 
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j ^ the TPLF, the Oromo Liberation Front (OLF) in southern Frtv 
Somali Liberation Front (WSLF) in southeastern Ogaden regio? 13 ' 
underground AU Ethiopia Socialist Movement (MEISON). 89 6 and 


the 


Connel stated the united front was to include even the EpRp 
his words, its "remnants." TPLF leaders apparently were in tourK° rin 
the EPRP on this matter. Wlt h 

The EPLF fully endorsed an anti-Soviet united front in the H 
Member of the Central Committee and the Politburo, Sebhat EfrenT 0171 
quoted as saying: ' Was 


We are optimistic that we will be able to form a united joint struggle against 
junta... We are ready to do anything for the consolidation of this unity** S he 


Of course this would-be united front excluded the ELF. In a length 
article on the plan, Connel did not even mention the ELF. In fact he 
seemed to imply the ELF no longer existed. He glorified the EPLF, refer¬ 
ring to it as the organization "which has led the 19-year war for Eritrean 
independence from Ethiopia for the past decade." 91 


EPLF Rejects Unity Goal in Eritrea 

From the time it launched the offensive in September 1980, the 
EPLF officially rejected the need for unity with the ELF. 

During a press conference in November of that year, the EPLF pro¬ 
posed a referendum by the Eritrean people on the status of Eritrea. It 
called for a political contest between those favoring "independence" 
(meaning separation), those in favor of federation, and those who want 
regional autonomy within Ethiopia. Of course it implied "indepen¬ 
dence" was the choice of the overwhelming majority of Eritreans. The 
EPLF was portrayed as the representative of this majority. 

In the press conference the EPLF leadership expressed its authentic 
attitude on the question of unity in Eritrea. It frankly stated it did no 
regard unity of the Eritrean movement as being absolutely necessary* 
Isayas Afeworki said: 

We don't feel that the question of unity of the Eritrean revolution has to be a 
stumbling block to a peaceful solution to the war . . . Having the unity oi 
EritTean revolution as a precondition to a peaceful solution means we might ne 
arrive at a solution. 92 

Isayas' statement was an outright denial of the basic assumption beh'ij 
the unity pacts concluded since 1977: that unity and a single na« 
democratic front were indispensable for the resolution of the E rltT 
problem. 


Shortly after this press conference there was an effort to invalidate 

Unity Pact of October 1977 and its subsidiary agreements. This was 

Tunis Agreement of March 1981 concluded in Tunis under the aus- 
of the Arab League. It was initiated by the president of the United 
Emirates, Sheikh Zayid of Abu Dhabi, who wanted to forestall a 
olution of the Eritrean problem by the efforts of the socialist commu- 

agreement was entered into between all the organizations in 
F trea. It called for the cessation of the armed conflict and "hostile prop- 
h nda" between them. It called upon all the organizations to "direct all 
weapons against the common enemy," 94 Ethiopia. In its operative par- 
eraphs, the agreement avoided even a mention of the ideal of unity in 
the Eritrean movement. It only suggested some kind of umbrella organi¬ 
zation in which the constituent fronts would remain autonomous. 

The anti-Soviet supporters of the EPLF applauded the Tunis 
agreement. Dan Connel termed it a "more realistic reflection of the inter¬ 
nal situation than prior pacts calling for complete merger." 95 The same 
anti-Soviet supporters of the EPLF also hurried to announce the repeal 
of the Unity pact of October 1977 and its subsidiary agreements. Dan 
Connel declared the Tunis agreement "effectively supersedes" 96 the 
1977 Unity Pact. 

EPLF leaders viewed the Tunis agreement as an instrument provid¬ 
ing for a "united front" whose final objective was the dissolution of the 
ELF. They implied this view in remarks to their confidants and trusted 
reporters; Dan Connel wrote: 

It would be naive to think that the loose pact arrived at in Tunis will end the deep 
rooted problems in the Eritrean movement which will in the final analysis reflect 
sharp class divisions in the programs and aims of the various groups. But EPLF 
leaders say the agreement can be a check on them at least for the immediate fu¬ 
ture. 97 

Connel implied that the Tunis agreement would provide a tempo¬ 
rary respite from the infighting. But no such respite resulted. 

Military Defeat of the ELF 

A few weeks after the conclusion of the Tunis agreement, the EPLF 
and TPLF resumed the military offensive against the ELF, while Abdul¬ 
lah Idris and his associates continued to undermine the ELF from 
within. 

The immediate result was the military defeat of the ELF. In August 
1981—almost a year after the battles began—the entire ELF force re- 
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W1fpd to Sudanese territory bordering Eritrea. The EPLF and u 

thus rejoiced in "the demise of the ELF." lts sup. 

Eritrean patriots had no reason to celebrate the defeat of th 
On the contrary, they regretted it particularly in tight of its accom ElF ' 
ing tragedies and setbacks. Pari V- 

The year-long battles had yielded colossal loss of life. Disill • 
by the infighting, thousands abandoned both the EPLF and ELF Sl y^ 
apparently defected to the Ethiopian government, while the rest b ^° St 
refugees in the Sudan. ecar fie 

Politically, the EPLF sustained serious losses. Two members 
Central Committee abandoned it. One defected to the Ethiopian ^ ^ ^ 
ment. In a well-publicized interview, he exposed EPLF's internal 
sion and connections with world reaction. re pres- 

Many of EPLF's followers and supporters abroad terminated th 
affiliation with it in response to what they called "anti-national" h 
ities of the EPLF. Among them were Eritrean figures well-estahlicK^ V 
the Sudan and Kuwait. d ^ 

On the whole, the Eritrean people became disillusioned with the 
armed movement. But more of them attained better clarity on the real 
differences between the EPLF and the ELF. They saw the EPLF as a sec¬ 
tarian movement inimical to Eritrean patriotism. They came to respect 

the ELF as the truly national movement in Eritrea in spite of its military 
losses. 98 J 

The political objectives of the EPLF and its global supporters were 
not lfilled. The ELF did not become isolated and most of the Eritrean 
people refused to rally behind the EPLF. 


Reaganite Escalation 
of US Interventions: 
Disintegration of the ELF 


The Reagan administration represented the far-right sections of the US 
ruung class. It came into office at a time when the crisis of capitalism was 

thonc?u ng worldwide ' 1 a time when the myth was being shattered in 
b that capitalism in this epoch is a thriving system. 

threafo ® dministration assumed office as a staunch defender of a 
monnnof SyStCm .' ItS P olicies reflected the fasdstic tendences innate in 
pc y capitalism. 2 They were fundamentally dangerous to the 
encan people and to the peoples of the world. 

Against Detente, Peace and National Liberation 

fact p? matter , s of foreign policy, the administration was bellicose. In 
cy "'3 T . a noted a y ivist P ut *L it had no foreign policy but "a war poti- 
tente^ )eo P a J rdlzed the achievements of the forces of peace and de- 
and caused an international relapse into cold war tension 

Jimmy cTrtor f ° rei 8 n P° h ; c y ™ as not a basic departure from that which 
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Fn pursuing its "war policy" the Reagan administration rP 
_ crude variant of anti-Sovietism. Reagan branded the to 
55 empire" and socialism an "aberration" in human societv u" the 
* the first US administration in many decades to resuscitated ** 
don of socialism being overthrown in the USSR. Several Cabin* 
bers openly expressed their wishes to "destabilize and decapitat^ 

USSR. e the 

The Reagan administration portrayed the USSR as the sourc 
the wars in the world today. Reiterating the concept of "iinkad- 
charged the USSR and other socialist countries were the sources of * 
popular uprisings against imperialist domination and obsolete sysd 
in the developing world. eins 

The administration expressed an utter disregard for the principle 
self-determination. It vociferated against the peoples fighting f or n ° 
tional sovereignty and independence. It fulminated against "interna¬ 
tional terrorism/' referring to the national liberation movements and the 
support accorded them by the USSR and other socialist and progressive 
states. 

The War Oriented Policy and the Arms Buildup 

The Reagan administration reintroduced the hypothesis that the US 
might have to fight two and a half wars at the same time rather than only 
one and a half. 4 Allegedly, the situation in the Persian Gulf region be¬ 
hooved the reintroduction of this concept by engendering the possibility 
of a full scale war. 

In concrete terms, the administration held that the US might have to 
fight a war against the USSR in Europe, another war against inva ing 
Soviet forces in the Gulf region, and a half war or several mini-wars 
against Soviet-supported guerilla movements in the developing wor 
all at the same time. Using this assumption, the administration'uni 
took an arms buildup of unprecedented magnitude. The U1 
bloated the military budget at the expense of social needs. gur . 

Several administration members postulated that nuclear wan ^ 
vivable. They renewed the idea of manufacturing neutron om 
planted in the vicinity of Eastern Europe. They introduced t e 
space weapons. IJS an d the 

Challenged by the growing peace movement in the g put 
world, the administration at times softened its tone on nuc Jf^ything il 
such softening never represented a change of substance. ^ jn- 
was a cloak for intensifying war-oriented policies, a cover ^ th e 
creases in the military budget. At times it was even a diver 
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■ stration which was charting the "plans for a long nuclear war" 
a tuedby the Pentagon in May 1982/ 

lSS Reagan administration effectively rejected the concepts of par- 
and equal security as the basis for US-USSR relations. It went ahead 
ity. D j ans for attaining nuclear superiority. It kept the SALT II 
Agreements shelved and proposed what it called Strategic Arms Reduc- 

ti ° n superficiality of Reagan's "START" was to be evidenced most 
d amatically in 1983 when the US deployed the Cruise and Pershing II 
^siles, first-strike weapons against the USSR, in several Western Eu- 
J^pean countries. By this act, the Reagan administration was to torpedo 
the Geneva talks on medium range weapons. 

As part of the overall war preparations the Reagan administration 
also increased and upgraded US conventional forces. The Pentagon 
chief, Caspar Weinberger, repeatedly emphasized the "need" for 
"strong conventional capacity." 6 

According to some observers, the "lion's share" of the military bud¬ 
get for 1982 was to be spent on conventional forces. Specifically it was 
"to be allotted to the RDF and other combat units designed for interven- 

^_i.1_ \\ "7 


Policy of Intervention in the Developing World 

The administration anticipated US intervention in the developing 
world. In fact it attacked the Carter administration for a policy of weak¬ 
ness" which, according to the Reaganites, resulted in the victory of So¬ 
viet-backed forces" in Angola, Afghanistan, Iran, Nicaragua, Grenada, 
and other countries. As soon as it came to office, the administration es¬ 
calated RDF activities in the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean regions. 

One of the plans was to set up the Persian Gulf Command, which, it 
was said, "will eventually include as many as 250,000 GI's, dozens of 
ships, and hundreds of aircrafts and tanks. " 8 

The administration increased allocations for upgrading US bases in 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean area. Millions of dollars were allocated for 
improving the Ras Benas air base in Egypt, the base on the island of 
Masira in Oman, and the main base at the island of Diego Garda. Similar 
allocations were made to upgrade the RDF facilities in Kenya and So¬ 
malia. 

The Reagan administration provided massive military' assistance to 
its allies and satellites in and around the Middle East, the Gulf, and the 
Indian Ocean region. 9 It rendered such assistance to Israel, Turkey, Jor¬ 
dan, North Yemen, Morocco, Egypt, Sudan, Kenya, and Somalia. It sold 
AW ACS and other highly sophisticated weapons to Saudi Arabia which 


r 
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mxts ptjx-cinc as the head of the Washington-sponsored "i nfo 
or Gult states.® rrna| ’' 

■pie adnunistratirw cultivated friendly relations with ^rv 
-kv* overth' condoning the apartheid system.” These r . u lb Af^ 
Sou* Atnca. which is a littoral to the Indian Ocean, also H 
snxo in the Indian Ocean and the Gulf. Likewise, WashjW^ 
hanced its alhance with Pakistan. It negotiated with the gov en f 0n *»• 
thi- Southwest Asian state to further secure air and naval access*”* * 


Gulf. 


The US administration also approached the NATO members 
diitate" the activities of the US RDF for operations in the Gulf°R^ 
though the administration claimed success, its effort in this respect 
an utter failure. Reportedly, several Western European states (induct* 
West Germany, Greece, and Italy) were "wary about granting port f a <& 
ties or overflight rights for troops or equipment of the RDF moving into 
Southwest Asia. " u 

These and other military activities embodied an unprecedented US 
presence in the region. They attested to the preparedness of the Reagan 
administration "for a direct military intervention in the Persian Gulf.*■» 
Such activities propped up the right-wing status quo against the emer¬ 
gence of popular, anti-imperialist and socialist-oriented movements in 
the area. In fact, according to some oberservers, the "real role" of the 
RDF was "to fight insurgents within Arab states if emergencies arise." 14 


"Soviet Threat" in the Gulf and the Middle East 

The Reagan administration's pretext for escalating the RDF and 
other military activities in the region was the "Soviet threat. Reagan 
claimed the USSR posed a threat to the oil supply from the Middle Ea* 
to the West. He repeatedly alluded to future US-Soviet conflict in 
region. On several occasions he declared that, if the USSR took an 
gressive step in the Gulf area, it "would be asking confrontation wi 
United States." 15 , $ 

To lend credibility to this approach, the administration—^ ^ 
media analysts—pointed to the alliance of the USSR with Ethiop^^ 
South Yemen, attaching bellicose implications to it. Even t ^°^ rna j e 
knew the USSR supported creating "a zone of peace in the areJ r ^ erK t 
alarming reports which alleged an increasing Soviet militaD 7 P ^ 
"near the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf outlets." 16 They 
Russians are building 7 ' 17 an installation at the Yemeni island o ^ 
and bases on the Ethiopian (Eritrean) islands of Perim and Da ^ 
also asserted the USSR was utilizing the port of Aden for mi 1 
poses. ** 
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reports quoted "Western intelligence experts" as saving the 
s carrying out "the most advanced construction" 19 in the 
k^i ^ iands they claimed the USSR "built submarine pens as w r ell as 
Dahte ^ ■ anc j storage silos." 20 They charged the USSR was setting 

0li *" 1 WTronic communications and surveillance equipment." 21 
U F the above charges were groundless. The USSR, the largest pro¬ 
of oil in the world, had posed no danger to the supply of oil from 
dUC vVddle East to the West and Japan. It had repeatedly stated that it 
^joesnot intend to encroach either on Middle Eastern oil or its supply 

r ° Ut h is true the USSR had Friendship Treaties with several states in the 
rea including Ethiopia, Syria, South Yemen, and Afghanistan. It coop- 
ated with these states in economic and cultural development. It also 
provided military assistance to these states which were actually among 
the main targets of imperialism. 

However, Soviet military presence in the region did not increase. 
For example, there was no evidence for the alleged construction of So¬ 
viet bases in the Dahlak archipelago. This was admitted by observers 
who were not friends of the USSR or present-day Ethiopia. Several wint¬ 
ers thus came up with a new version: that the USSR had desired such 
bases but w^as resisted by PMAC Chairman Mengistu Haile Mariam. 23 

Using the "Soviet threat," the Reagan administration practiced sub¬ 
version elsewhere in the developing world. When it came to southern 
Africa, Latin America, and the Caribbean the menace sometimes ap¬ 
peared as the "Soviet-Cuban threat." 

In southern Africa the administration was obtrusively hostile to the 
anti-colonial movements and progressive regimes. It embraced the racist 
Pretoria regime providing it, inter alia, open diplomatic support on 
Namibia. 24 It attempted to counter international pressure against Pretor¬ 
ia. 


Anti-Sovietism: Primary Basis of US Policy in the Developing World 

Under Ronald Reagan, Washington determined its policy towards 
the states in the developing world concretely according to each state's 
stance towards the USSR. The administration applied this approach 
even in cases where a country claimed "socialism as it> official ideol¬ 
ogy. Such an approach towards "socialist" states in the developing 
world was not new. It was based on "Realpolitick, or what Henry Kis¬ 
singer calls "Geopolitics." It held that any state (irrespective of ideologi¬ 
cal label or "domestic characteristic") can be a US ally and merit US sup¬ 
port as long as its foreign policy is one which objectively promotes 
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Western ^ccwnnwraal* interest and American positions in the «i 

** rivalry. 1 "® 

The policv-makers in the Reagan VVhite House were skepti 
"Kealpobtik * The hardliners' as they were called were said to hJ^ 
tant to give aid to " gray area' Marxist states" like Zimbabwe.^ -jv 
members of the Reagan administration directly concerned with f * ^ 
police differed from the "hardliners." They supported "Realpo]^ 
This was true of Reagan's first Secretary* of State, Alexander Haig ' ^ 
was said to be "willing to work with local leftists. Moreover, ^ Wb ° 


He does not believe communism is deeply rooted in some developing nations 
would not wnte them off.® 


Alexander Haig maintained that national democracy or "commu 
msm" in the developing countries is reversible under certain circum¬ 
stances. Apparently, he noted that favorable circumstances for reversal 
obtain particularly in those states not effectively allied with the USSR, 
the socialist community* and the rest of the world revolutionary forces. 

Officials of the Department of State running the Africa desk es¬ 
poused ideas generally consistent with the "Realpolitik" approach. No¬ 
table among them was the Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, Mr. 
Chester Crocker. Crocker had been consistently critical of Carter's Africa 
policy 7 , even after the Young-Vance line had given way to that of 
Bizezinski. 

Crocker had bitterly opposed Andrew Young's view that, in light of 
African nationalism, US policy should back African solutions to African 
problems. He argued that "African nationalism is fueled by an infusion 
of communist military equipment." 29 He added: 

- in Afnca's increasingly militarized context, a policy of support for Africa 
solutions may in fact amount to support for military solutions imposed by other 
externa) powers. 30 

Crocker claimed that the USSR was militarizing the African context 
He called upon the Western powers to challenge this Soviet role. U ter 
he advocated a foreign policy based upon "US interest." He argued *M 
even food be used "as a tool for the promotion of . . . US interest eith er 

wr ?mental ° r P° btical//31 He stated his policy recommendations for 


In tlte awning decade, policy makers will need to develop a more careful 
T! m ?^ nds ^nsHp in African policy. At the same time, the >0* 
Amphctn nf P 0 ^ must be based more explicitly on dearly 1 

1 ab b 09,1 ** understood and supported at home. 32 


irding to Crocker the US need not deny economic aid or avoid 
^ cC0 ties with African regimes professing Marxism or socialism, 
X*n° ml ..__ , ro fnpndlv with thp USSR 


m jc ties vviu. --- —O'-r *-" o 

Jed" they are not friendly with the USSR. 

P a m encan policy elites should restrain their inclination to conceive of Afnca in 
s of ideological abstractions and political slogans. Profitable business can be 
with avowedly Marxist regimes provided that they- are not essentially Soviet 
d0riw ^ which case there may be overriding arguments for limiting official 


Like Alexander Haig, Crocker seemed to count on the reversibility 
f national democracies in African states. This is dear from his emphasis 
that Afnca is in transition and its future is an "undetermined one." 

Crocker advocated American pursuit of "profitable business m . . 
white-ruled South Africa." He was aware that business with apartheid 
mieht engender furv in the frontline states of southern .Africa. He main¬ 
tained however that such fury could be easily placated or even tore- 
stalled if US policy makers exploited certain weaknesses of the regimes 


in me rcgiun. v ._. , 

According to Crocker, African leaderships w*ere characterized by 
pragmatism and survival instinct, and thus "eager" for Western ties. 
US policy makers might exploit this eagerness. 

Crocker maintained these views even after becoming the .Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. Apparently, he influenced Rea¬ 
gan's Africa policy to a significant degree. 

Crocker was to conduct shuttle diplomacy* of sorts between the Pre¬ 
toria regime and some southern African states in early 1^S4. It appears 
that during this shuttle diplomacy* he tested his approach of exploiting 
the "eagerness" on the part of some leaderships in the region for V es- 
tem ties." 


VS Provocations and Wars in the Middle East 

US poliev targeted the member states of the steadfastness front: 
Libya, South Yemen, Syria, the PLO and other anti-imperialist states in 
the region, notablv Ethiopia. 

Libya and Ethiopia were among the crucial targets ot the Reagan 
administration. As stated by some observers, Libya was the more imme¬ 
diate target because US diplomats felt that "Qaddah has been a major 
thorn in our side for too long But, in the long run, the same observers 
felt "the new Reagan policy is likely to be more confrontational toward 

Ethiopia ." 35 . 

Towards the end of 1981 the Reagan administration tned to provoke 
an all-out war with Ubya. In August, US forces intercepted and shot 
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Soviet-made Libyan planes over the Bay of Sidra.36 i n M 
f "T US Rapid Deployment Force conducted a war exercise?"’- 
,ht star" on Sudanese and Egyptian territories adjacent to I ik led 
B Later in the year and in early 1982 Washington circulated thef?’?' 3 ’ 
of a Libyan "hit team" sent to assassinate President Reagan and IT' 
top officials. 38 Some believed this fiction to be a smokescreen for Jr® 
site undertakings by Israel. They maintained that it "may have fo 
introduced" by the Israeli Intelligence Service (MOSSAD) in order to d 
fleet world attention from the formal Israeli annexation of the G</ 
Heights which took place at that time. 39 

It should be noted in this connection that US roles in the Central 
African state of Chad were related to the moves against Libya. The CIA- 
designed maneuvers which led to the overthrow of the patriotic regime 
of Goukouni Oueddei by the pro-imperialist Hussein Habre aimed at 
securing a US base in Chad, Libya's southern neighbor. 40 

One objective behind US maneuvers against Libya was to over¬ 
throw its leader, Colonel Moumar Gaddafi. US surrogates in the region 
spoke openly of this aim: for example, Sadat's regime in Egypt called 
upon the people of Libya to "hang Colonel Gaddafi." 41 

Observers warned that the attempts to overthrow Gaddafi, and 
other provocations, represented a threat to the progressive forces in the 
Middle East. For example, commenting on the incident of the Bay of 
Sidra, the Beirut daily An Nahar noted: 

The incident could have wider implications for the Middle East—namely, Israels 
occupation of Lebanon to remove the Palestinian commandos. 42 

Indeed, at the time of the incident, the Reagan administration and 
Israel's Begin-Sharon government were planning to attack the P an 
the Lebanese National Movement. 43 It was in accordance wit 
plans that Israel invaded Lebanon in June 1982. Militarily, the sr 

forced to abandon Beirut and 


to Syna 
the side 


invasion set back the PLO, which was 

other areas of Lebanon. It also caused considerable damage 
which was the only Middle Eastern state to become involved on 
of the PLO. (States capable of rendering assistance did not do so. 
frozen by the Camp David accords; Iraq and Iran, embroiled in a 
which Iran seemed to have the upper hand in 1982.) Beirut t0 

The Reagan administration introduced US Marines into ^ j t5 
protect the Falange government of Amin Jemail. But, by ear y ^ jq a - 
forces in Beirut were to suffer defeat at the hands of the Le an 
tional Movement and Syria. It was to withdraw the Marines m 
disguised humiliation. 44 in 

The Iraqi regime continued to serve US policy in the area- 


tivated Washington's expressed concern over Iranian military 
fact m° ^ war w j t B j ra q Washington, it is to be recalled, had 
success " neu trality" when Iraq had the upper hand. But Iranian vic- 
no^ntai^ ^ gurnmer 0 f 1932 seemed to alarm the US administration, 
t0 h 6 h expressed its sympathy for Iraq. Alexander Haig, then Secretary 
of State, insisted the US was neutral but said that neutrality 

a es not mean that we are indifferent to the outcome. We have friends and inter¬ 
ests that are endangered by the continuation of hostilities. We are committed to 
defending our vital interests in the area. 45 

The Reagan administration expressed satisfaction with Iraqi policy 
in various ways. It started lifting the "assistance" restrictions imposed 
on Iraq during the years when the latter adhered to the policy of anti- 
imnerialism. Restrictions continued against Libya, Syria, South Yemen, 
Cuba Angola, Laos, Vietnam, Kampuchea, and a few others. (A pro¬ 
fessed rationale for the restrictions was that these states abetted national 
liberation movements which the Reagan administration calls interna¬ 
tional terrorism.") , „ , . 

In lifting the restrictions on Iraq, Washington noted the latter s in¬ 
creasing isolation from national liberation forces or "terrorist groups. 
Reagan's Deputy Secretary of State, Ernest Johnston, said: 

In 1981 Iraq continued the pattern of recent years of reducing assistance to indi¬ 
viduals and groups which employ terrorist means. We have a significant interest 
in encouraging Iraq to take further steps in this direction. 46 


Other officials of the Department of State were more explicit about 
the motive behind lifting the restrictions on Iraq. They said the motive 
was "to encourage Saddam Hussein to keep his distance from os 
cow." 47 . 

As in 1980 the right wing Arab states were on the side of Iraq in the 
1982 war with Iran. Egypt declared its support for Iraq and provided it 
with arms. Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states funneled financial assist¬ 


ance to the Baghdad regime. , 

Iran's role in the tar of mid-1982 was by no means immaculate. 
Ayatollah Khomeini launched an invasion caUed Ramadan whose ulti¬ 
mate mission was the overthrow of the "infidel Saddam Husseirv n 
the view of progressive observers the "Ramadan gave US lmpenalism 
another opportunity for meddling in the region to safeguard its vital 
interests." . . . . 

In fact at this time Khomeini's Islamic regime was turning against 
the progressive Iranian forces which had consistently supported it all 
the time, cracking down on the TUDEH party. It improved relations 
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. . 775 banks (which had swindled Iranian wealth during the reig* 
Z ^hah) and engaged in anti-communist and anti-Soviet diatribes ° f 
After dislodging the PLO in Lebanon US imperialism proc 
with long-range plans in southern Africa and the Horn. Its main tar ge , “ 
the Horn was the Ethiopian regime. 


Situation in the Horn and Immediate Surroundings 

Though the US-allied regimes in this area faced no external— parti(> 
ularlv Soviet—menace, they were threatened with the possibilities of 
home grown, internal uprisings. Extending from Pakistan in Southwest 
Asia to Morocco on the Atlantic coast, they constituted the "arc of insta- 
bility." 48 They were invariably corrupt and repressive. Most had bank* 
rupt, or near-bankrupt, economies. Miserable living conditions and sev¬ 
ere deprivation of democratic rights prevailed. 

Sudan and Somalia, the two US allies neighboring Ethiopia, were 
among the worst cases. The regimes of Nimeiri 49 and Siad Barre were 
facing" intractable economic problems and serious domestic political 
challenges. The economic problems of Nimeiri's Sudan were profound. 
Inflation, which affected even food prices, exceeded 50%. The country's 
foreign exchange reserve was often insolvent. Mismanagement and cor¬ 
ruption led to industrial and agricultural disaster. Discontent among 
workers, the intelligentsia and other segments of the Sudanese society 
increased. There emerged a plethora of groups opposing Nimeiri. They 
ranged from Moslem fundamentalists to communists, from the intelli¬ 
gentsia to the military. 

Late in 1983 Nimeiri tried to pacify the people and silence the oppo¬ 
sition by the manipulative use of religion. He Islamized the 
country, replacing all the statutes by the principles of the ana , ^ nQn . 
only angered more sections of the population, particular y m 

Moslem southern region. n d of t^ e 

Discontent in the South had been fermenting since t e e 
1970's. Following Nimeri's disclosure of the plan to redivi e ^ 
em region, discontent developed into a resistance m0V f™ e !^| S resis* 
the name Council for the Unity of Southern Sudan (CU )^ Qve . 
tance movement culminated in the Sudan People's LibeSPI^* 
ment (SPLM) and Sudan People's Liberation Army (SPL ^ ^ soU ght a 
SPLA was not a secessionist movement, but rather one w ^ 
progressive change in the Sudan as a whole. It was sometim 
as socialist-oriented. further 

Many Southerners considered the plan a device to \ 

them in relation to the central government, to secure to 
lion's share or even all of the revenues expected from t e 


11 s in the south. A US corporation. Chevron, a subsidiary of Standard 
rU of California, was planning to extract oil and construct a pipeline 
frm the wells to Port Sudan in the north. 

f Now that a US corporation was to exploit the oil resources in the 
south, Washington would continue supporting Nimeiri's regime, or at 
least support any right-wing regime against the movement in the south. 
The vice-president of Standard Oil stated, "We get the feeling that 
Washington is determined that Sudan should not be lost ." 50 

It was obvious however that Nimeiri could not survive every chal¬ 
lenge. Even government officials in Khartoum have been heard to say: 
"There are only three options for the future—a left-wing coup, a popular 
uprising or a complete breakdown of government ." 51 

More than ever, Nimeiri's regime needed to deflect attention from 
internal problems to external "enemies" and "threats." Hence, it repeat¬ 
edly charged that Ethiopia was preparing to invade Sudanese territory. 

Siad Barre's regime in Somalia was no better. Inflation, unemploy¬ 
ment, and other problems beset Somalia's economy. Drought had also 
struck again, causing distress to a considerble section of the population. 
The regime was menaced by Somali opposition groups inside and out¬ 
side the country. In a desperate move, it effected a tribalist policy. It 
reshuffled the cabinet, assigning key posts to Barre's relatives and fol¬ 
lowers from his Marehan tribe. But, the regime only exacerbated the 
opposition. 


One of the strongest opposition movements was the Somali Demo¬ 
cratic Salvation Front (SDSF), based in Ethiopia; it sporadically harassed 
the Mogadisho regime. It conducted armed activities in the Somali- 
Ethiopian border region, leading to serious clashes in July 1982. 

Haunted by the opposition forces, Siad Barre's regime pointed an 
accusing finger at Ethiopia. Several times, it charged that Ethiopian 
forces and planes violated Somalia's territorial sovereignty. 

It appeared Siad Barre's regime had no future. This was evident to 
1 ts supporters in the West. It is even said that the US had been looking 
for a figurehead replacement among dissidents in the army. 

In addition to the internal insecurity of Washington's puppet re- 
other developments threatened US interests in the region. These 
deluded progressive changes in several states and the strengthening of 
alliances between anti-imperialist states. 

Notable was the change on the island of Mauritius, which has the 
kgitimate claim to Diego Garcia and the rest of the Chagos archipelago. 
A new government came to power in June 1982, electorally defeating the 
Party led by Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, which was tied to the West 
ar »d was receiving assistance from the Reagan administration. The new 






government, a coalition of the Mauritius Milit 
and the Sodal Democratic Party (SDP) n won Mov em enf „ 
of sooo-economic reforms, non-alignment in fa* 6 CCtion on a 
storeson of Mauritian sovereignty oyer Diego ^ P ° hcv anftS 
campaign promises. It officially protested riTlu 03 ' !t adherl/ 6 * 

arras? - £ 

Promoted coordination of efforts to counter the ne J 1 « SS > R) ' ^ ^ 

ss***-**- ■*» 

c- ^e local Tripartite agreement disturbed local US aiw r 
Somaha staged a bellicose propaganda campaign. RadkKuL ^ 1 ^ 
Tripartite agreement “a new Soviet move carefuUv ' ,^ 

^ - aimed at "spreading" Moscow's "hegemony A** 
“^^ Afiaca and strengthening its occupation of Afghani T 
Somalia broke diplomatic relations with Libya. It Reused the I> 

Ln 'Uo/d 01 C °H S ? lnri8 t0 Ethiopia's "Black colonialism' 

AdSf 3 0gaden and E f !trea - 14 condemned Libyan participation in the 
Aden agreement as the "latest manifestation" of this conspiracy and 
called upon trie Libyan people to overthrow Colonel Gaddafi . 57 

Posture of the Reagan Administration on Ethiopia and Eritrea 

, Jht Rtagan administration considered the Eritrean problem in light 
of US "vita! interest" in the oil-rich Gulf and the Middle East. 

As early as 1978, would-be members of the Reagan administration 
had expressed views linking the problems of the Horn to the struggle 
"! rfee " vv ' orld a 8 a ' nst the socialist countries. They had advocated p* 

»oes faithfully reflecting this global strategy. 

One of these was Chester Crocker, the Assistant Secretary of SB# 
for African Affairs. Writing in May 1978, Crocker contended there we* 
several interrelated elements" operating in the Horn. He did not 
dy them but made it clear he regarded the "involvement" of the 
the immediate' cause and the Ethiopian revolution as the 

source' of the tension in the Horn: 

The breakdown of established authority in Ethiopia appears to have been 
' Vjyr ^ ^ ^ 0Tn s current turmoil, but the more immediate trig# 
VKAerv reflect external involvement * 
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Qocker charged that the shipment of arms to Ethiopia makes the 
L t 55 R responsible "for the militarization of what had been a primarily 
political problem/ 759 He called for active US involvement in the Horn, 
tfe sharply criticized Andrew Young 7 s support for "African solutions 77 to 

problems in the region, charging that Young's position meant, /7 We 
should welcome the neo-colonial role being played by Moscow and Ha¬ 
vana." 60 

With Crocker and his ilk as its top experts on Africa, the Reagan 
administration especially resented Ethiopia's alliance with the USSR and 
other socialist states. As soon as it took office, it implicated Ethiopia in 
various charges against the USSR, including those about arms ship¬ 
ments. It made repeated assertions that Soviet arms w'ere being shipped 
from Ethiopia via Nicaragua to the guerillas in El Salvador. 

The administration declared that, for US-strategic concerns, the 
Horn (including Eritrea) was part of the Middle East and the Gulf area. 
Reagan's first Secretary of State, Alexander Haig, said: 

Our broad strategic view of the Middle East recognizes the intimate connections 
between that region and the adjacent areas: Afghanistan and South Asia, North¬ 
ern Africa and the Horn, and the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. 61 

During the early period of the administration periodicals gave somt 
mnt of the nature and magnitude of US concerns. In February 1981 
Business Week revealed the objectives of the administration'in the 
om. t noted that, following the resolution of the question of American 
hostages m Iran, the Hom became "a key test of President Reagan's for- 
Rm P ° Y m the Third World—and of his clout with Congress." 62 The 
polioHn t/ n / trah °M ‘ S n ° W P re P ared • • • to pursue a more active US 
rmnkh// 6 H °7j F ° r thls P ur P° se ' Business Week added, the ad- 
~ a r r PU 1 UP 3 "‘° U § h fi 8 ht " a § ainst Congress, seeking, 
mem ? R H t , hm8 ?.' either "modification or repeal" of the Clark amend- 
Ethioni,/” 311 .? E o ic y in the Hom sought "to check further attempts by 

and'th^ritreMi movemwu"* ” 64 fao “ d ° n ° 8ade " 

bon iTrT rep ° rted ' hat ' in early 1981 ' the Rea S an administra- 
Somaliak ? nS x enr l 8 . StepS regdrdin 8 the E ‘hio-Somali border dispute or 

WSLF,. TbeTdSsSrnTnSn^ (the 

01 *• ° 8 “ to17 w * 
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Svn«J« «** Re«g*kn Administration made no off,-.-, , 
w^x>n> wouki M tv traiwfemxi to the WSl p In ,k° 

rt«vA the*dnuni*r«hon was prepared to H “ "°Ms o| ft ,h » 

<***' evaded mibutv assist^ for ^ w,, 

^thei hum- ot the weapons find then wav to boLh? n " 0t ** ln R to,, fc 
side Ithhipun territory* ' w insurgents ope*/?■» 

TV administration was. at the same time deters- 
Uhhntvc theEntrean movement to harass theEthmmin 

the outset , the administration considered ^ r *8*ttie. Ff^ 

prantins; indirect help to Eritrean smenllas opposing the Ethinni. 

This is considered the UmsI Ukeh of the steps being debated bun, 1 ” ,henoi H> 

demo u Sonet and Cuban troops sigmticanUv increase their ™n;._ Couldbe «- 

tf* Horn *• “uuian present,. 

At this stage, US imperialism, was still utilizing "Eritrean inn 
denoe* to cover its steps against Ethiopia. Reagan advisors voiced^ 
ions in support ot Entrea. Peter Duignan, of the Hoover Institution. 

Sttu’ 


Out basic obiectne ought to be to push the Ethiopians back to their old boric* 
Thev don t belong... in Entrea. 1 * 

The Reagarutes intended "indirect" assistance only for those fortes in 
Entrea who were anti-Soviet. Of course, they were aware of the differ¬ 
ences between the ELF and the EPLF. For example, in February 1981, 
the \ahonal Rexie w (whose far-right editor William F. Buckley Jr. is 
dose to the Reagan administration) commented: 

The rebels, who have about thirty’ thousand men continuously under arms, 
split into two movements or "fronts/ one of them Marxist but fieidy independent 
the other Marxist also and allied to Moscow.** (emphasis added) 

Obviously the "fiercly independent Marxist" front was the HPtf' 
while the Marxist movement "allied to Moscow" was the progn?- 

winguf the ELF. . - the coa- 

The above was indicative of the administration's interest in 
tinuaUun of the attack on the mainstream ELF. 


Conflicts Within the ELF: Final Assault on the Progressive W (Q t f* 

Following the withdrawal of the largest segment of tht 
Sudanese border regions, differences, accusations and lkl,ur | 
bons exploded within the ELI Combatants and cadres vxpn- 
ances concerning the administration of the organization. 


Ued charges against the top echelons in the military bureau. 

' V *used Abdullah Idris and his group of subverting ELF's military 
^rations in repelling the EPLF-TPLF offensive. 

^^bdullah and his associates still promoted divisive, regionaiist 
l In this confused state of affairs, they sought to form an organiza- 
S 03 own as a counterpart to the Chnstian EPLF-TPLF forces. 

SSv revived sectarian squabbles, charging that ELF combatants (most 
’whom were Christian) "retreated" to the Sudanese border regions 
Nxiuse they did not want to kill their Christian kith and kin in the 
EPLF-TPLF alliance. 

Abdullah and his followers conspired with the Sudanese govern¬ 
ment to promote their goals. The earliest result was the incident of Au¬ 
gust 23, 1981. 

On this date the Sudanese government sent heavily armed troops to 
the border regions where ELF fighters had gathered. The troops re¬ 
quested the fighters to lay down their arms on the pretext that they were 
on Sudanese territory. The fighters refused and the Sudanese troops 
threatened to attack. War became imminent. 

Chairman Ahmed Nasser and many others in the ELF leadership 
felt that conflict with the Sudan would have serious consequences on 
the future of the ELF and even on the Eritrean refugees in the country. 
Hence they instructed the fighters to comply with the request of the Su¬ 
danese troops. The fighters laid down their arms and were transferred 
by Sudanese forces to Korkon and Tahdai, further from Eritrea and 
doser to the Sudanese town of Kassala. 

Of course, Abdullah and his associates had prior knowledge of 
what steps the Sudanese government w\is going to take. Hence, before 
the arrival of the Sudanese troops, they alerted their followers, gathered 
their armaments and proceeded northeast towards Eritrea They were 
not followed by the Sudanese troops. This incident introduced a ne,w 
situation in the ELF: Abduallah's groups remained armed, while the 
brge section of the national democratic force was disarmed. 

But, to the disappointment of ELF s enemies, the combatants and 
cadres in the Korkon-Tahdai area continued to act as an organized body 
*nd launched a movement to rectify the organization. Together with 
members of the mass organizations in the Sudan, they presented basic 
demands: an appraisal ot the war and, more fundamentally, an assess¬ 
ment of ELF's experience to identify the essence of its problems. They 
called for an organizational seminar. _ 

Following the b’ h regular session of the Revolutionary Council and 
the election of a new Provisional Executive Committee with Ahmed 
Nasser as the Chairman it was agreed that the seminar would be held at 
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Rasa? in the northeastern border region of Sud 
armed detachment was stationed. an ' where 

But, before the seminar could be held Abd dulla h' s 

•right wingers" launched a military coup at Rasai 7 u 
had gathered. On the evening of March 25 1982 here ^anv th « 
from Abdullah's group killed Melake Tekle memY? detach^ 

ar> 7 council and popular leader strongly opposed 7 n7u he Re vol u > 
Soon after, the group arrested its opponents in theF Abd uailah' s ^ 
tee. the Revolutionary Council, and among the cad™ X6CUtive Ccw 6, 
tamees included Ahmed Nasser, and otherlongtinfe lead RaSai ‘ ^ 
Evidence suggests the complicity of the Sudanese r ^ ° f the 
assassmation and the arrest of the leaders and cadres *7 g “ ne - Mela W' s 
Sudanese territory. They were criminal acts under the^^^in 
dan. Yet the Sudanese government arraigned no one. S ° f the 
Abdullah's group then hurriedly convened a "meeting" ( u 
olutionary council, held at gun point without a quorum A ° theRev * 
tive Committee was "elected," with Abdullah Idris as ChairmTT ^ 
In the history of the ELF, the "Rasai Coup d'etat," marked the h. 
ginning of a new crisis leading to disintegration. 

The Rasai Coup was described as "Baghdad inspired,"™ designed 
by the Iraqi regime. It is said that during the weeks when preparations 
were being made for the organizational seminar, Abdullah Idris and his 
associate Saleh Eyay were "still abroad, touring 'friendly 7 states," in¬ 
cluding Iraq. 71 They conferred with their supporters in the region on 
ways of finalizing the assault on ELF's anti-imperialist force. Their talk 
with the Iraqis is also said to have included the transfer of ELF's main 
foreign office from Damascus, Syria to the Iraqi capital, Baghdad. 

The assassination of Melake Tekle sent shockwaves everywhere 


among the members and followers of ELF. Melake was an eleven-year 
veteran in the organization. Until the 6th regular session of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Council, he was a member of the Executive Committee and hea 
of the Department of General Security. As a leader, strategist, and corn 
batant he had gained the utmost respect of the leadership and the r a 
and-file; by 1980-81, he had unquestionably emerged as a hero. T oU ^ 
not particularly known as a theoretician, Melake had sided with *5^. 
tional democratic force. He had long been a strong opponent o ^ ^ 
lah and his followers. He had supported the bases' demand ° r 
ganizational seminar and the Third National Congress. ^jgh- 

The assassination of Melake, who was from the Chris ^ on o( 
lands, was an effort to facilitate Abduallah's plans and the des ^ ri3 tian 
ELF's progressive wing. It was meant to aggravate Moslem 
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. anC | create an atmosphere in which Abdullah and his followers 

Id mobilize western lowlanders for a regionalist cause. 
coU y 0 his patrons and accomplices in neighboring Moslem states, Ab- 
, Hah boasted that he had achieved a victory for Islam and anti-commu- 
U 5rn . He defended his "Rasai Coup," describing it as a setback for the 
Christians and communists in the ELF. Those Christians and commu- 
ists, he said, had favored negotiated settlement of the Ethio-Eritrean 
case under the auspices of the USSR. 

The bases and members of the Revolutionary Council condemned 
the "Rasai Coup." ELF's mass organizations everywhere also de¬ 
nounced it. 

Most of the Ertirean people rejected Abdullah's group which gained 
little acceptance even among the Moslems. It secured only a fraction of 
followers from the western lowlands and its armed force did not exceed a 
few hundred. 

This group finally crystallized in a small movement of western low¬ 
landers, most of whom were natives of the Barka province. Several 
months after the "Rasai Coup," it held an "Organizational Congress" 
and "elected" its leadership headed by Abdullah. It resolved to release 
Ahmed Nasser and the others detained at Rasai. It could not establish 
significant military presence inside Eritrea. But in Sudan, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and other right-wing Arab states it became increasingly visible 
in serving the cause of anti-communism and anti-Sovietism. 

The relations of this organization with US imperialism became in¬ 
creasingly open. In the early summer of 1983, Abdullah's Vice Chair¬ 
man, Yohannes Zere Mariam, accompanied by Haile Garza visited Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. and New York. Talking to Eritreans, Yohannnes blamed the 
problems of the ELF and the Eritrean movement on the existence of 
clandestine Communist parties. 

Soon after, this organization also sent another cadre to the US. Ac¬ 
cording to some Eritrean sources it sought to establish an "ELF office" in 
Washington, D.C. 

Further Crisis in the ELF 

The ELF went through further splits the details of which are very 
complex. Suffice it to point out that a large section of the disarmed 
ghters, called the Eritrean Liberation Army (ELA), finally mutinied 
a gainst the Revolutionary Council and declared its overthrow. But the RC 
s hll managed to exist with civilian followers and cadres and for some time 
ey en a few guerilla units inside Eritrea's Gash province. 

Largely based in the Sudan neither group could safely remain by 
rtself. Each had to establish tactical relations with one or the other of the 
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"Entrean" organizations. Many of the R PV ni..M 

S»" towd towards Osman SabL's O F-PLF l nd •*? C ° u "«l 

agreement" with it The "FI A " , nd| ln fact, S j er . , ei M*r, 

the EPLF But .t was clear that bTth Ln ^ hand ' ei *»«bl*^hod Uni *v 
their new -tactical- allies ***' gr ° UpS Would be disap^ft 
Osman Sabbe was not going to help the nmur., • 
make a comeback in the movement. After alf ELF leader 

Sov,et communists." He not only renewed on th? Crt> dub bed Pr ° 
cruel steps against several of them. With his comDr^^ 1 but took 
government, in mid 1983, detained these leadersTndThei' tt ^ Sud «I 

C <?v?Vu a ‘ thCy WCrC comrn urusts," "Soviet agents » anH^'**° n “* 
of the Ethiopian regime. ° and acc ompl K( , ! 

The EPLF, which at first pretended to resnert ii, 0 , 

“ELA, ' finally demanded that the latter join its rank and n° my ° f,ht 
members. Though not surprising, this move a^eved 
which thus terminated ties with the EPLF. St ° be ®-A 

The members of the Revolutionary Council, their cadres anH 
batants, and the substantial segment of the ELA could not return 
^. a “ ar T ed OT f ^b°ns. But they all continued to operate politic* 
m the Sudan and elsewhere abroad. On the whole, they were alive and 
well politically, and, in fact, with a strong potential to become dominate 
as a political movement for Entrea's self-determination. 

Campaign to Unify "Anti-Soviet" Eritrean Groups 

After the demise of ELF's progressive wing Saudi Arabia, the Sudan 
and other surrogates of US imperialism in the region made several at¬ 
tempts to unify the Eritrean groups. The long-range plan was and still 
remains to unite these forces in an Eritrean "Patriotic Council." 

In January 1983, Abdullah Idris' "ELF(RC)," Osman Sabbe's ELF* 
PLF, and AbduLkadir Jeillani's ELF-PLF(RC) held a meeting in Jeddah. 
Saudi Arabia and concluded a preliminary agreement (sometimes re 
ferred to as the Tripartite agreement) leading toward the Patriotic Courv 
ril. 72 They agreed to hold their respective organizational Congresses 
elect their respective "executive and Central Committees. 
Congresses a Council would be set up, which would then e ^ e 5 t „^ ltrean 
utive Committee to negotiate with the EPLF to form the overall n 

Patriotic Council." t that Ah' 

The goal seemed unrealistic.Some observers pointe ou 
duHah's "ELF-RC was unenthusiastic about EPLF parti cipa o 
projected "Patriotic Council." The EPLF itself objecte 0 
organization taking part m the Council. betwe* n *** 

After the Jeddah agreement, mild controversies ar 
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the Tripartite accord on 
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^ * ” ri " 

^ signed ^tement were Isayas Afeworki for the EPLF 

The sign 3 F-PLF. They praised the efforts for unity. 

an d Osman /° h Arab states to intensify their efforts towards 
^a suiUble atmosphere for the success of the national unity 
srnsgle The two organizatons agreed upon the scopes o co-or 
^between them and stated their ultimate objective was unity on the 
"national" level They "decided to establish a Supreme Joint Committee 
for the execution of the resolutions reached. ,<76 

They expressed "deep appreciation" to all who "are offering politi¬ 
cal and material support" to the Eritrean movement and specially 
thanked "the brother states" of Saudi Arabia and the Sudan "for their 
continuous support of the Eritrean cause." 77 

This development was not surprising, though for many years the 
EPLF had portrayed Osman Sabbe's organization as "reactionary" and 
"anti-national." 

To condude, with ELF's national democratic wing destroyed as an 
armed organization, the "Eritrean" movement continued to exist in dis- 
parate groups. The armed ones were the small band of Abdullah Idris 
and the bigger force, the EPLF. 


The "Eritrean" Armed Movement: 
A Pawn of Imperialism 


At the beginning of the 1980's Ethiopia's national democratic revolution 
continued to intensify. The PMAC scored notable successes in certain 
areas of domestic policy; 1 the most publicized was the literacy campaign. 
Less successful but nevertheless significant were the efforts to boost the 
socio-economic development of the rural sector. 2 

Even in the West, Ethiopia earned a positive reputation regarding 
its management of economic and financial resources. The World Bank 
and the European Economic Community (EEC) seemed to have more 
confidence in Ethiopia than in many capitalist-oriented developing 
states. 3 Ethiopia's relations with socialist and anti-imperialist states 
flourished, enhancing the development of the countiy in socio-eco¬ 
nomic and ideological spheres. 

But, the Western media claimed there was a "deterioration" in So- 
viet-Ethiopian relations. It assessed Mengistu and other leaders as na¬ 
tionalists" who would not hesitate to terminate friendship with the so¬ 
cialist community. In late 1981, the media reported an alleged 
^placement of a Soviet ambassador to Addis Ababa pursuant to a re¬ 
quest of the Ethiopian government. 4 Nonetheless, Ethiop; i was increas¬ 
ingly becoming the most consistent and dependable African ally of the 
USSR and of the socialist world. 


The domestic scene in Ethiopia had its negative h 
~e increasing manifestations of administrative back 6 9S Wel1 
practices appeared within the bureaucracy. A nu 
nmtp^sine Marxism and ®er of 


Th 


ist practices appeared within the bureaucracy. A N 

ists professing Marxism and socialism rose in the Th*- ° f °Pporf POt ' 
n?aucracy, and some say in COPWE itself. As ministr ativ e j* n ' 
revolutionary intellectuals and professionals lost hoc* 3 c GSult ' se v U ' 
the country- pe * s °m e e Ven *j ra ' 

Led by the PMAC, the military continued to be the • ^ 

rising supreme power in COPWE, which was laying the * ^ elite ' 
the establishment of the party in September 1984. Man r ° Undw ° r k f 0r 
not expect the anticipated Workers' Party of Ethiopia toi?£ SerVers did 
thing dramatically new. Some even feared it would onh/b^° duce a ny- 
hide to perpetuate the rule by the same military elite 
since 1977, if not 1974. But others strongly hoped the partv ^ Ethio P ia 
the emergence of a developed Marxist-Leninist vanguard^ W ° Uld Signal 


Problems of Nationalities Unsolved 

On the issue of nationalities, the national democratic n r0OT 
mained unimplemented. But a few preparatory steps were taken"*' 
eluding the estabhshment of the Institute of Nationalities, staffed bv™ 
tellectuals (several of whom were on the teaching staff at the National 
University). In the early 1980's, the Institute was still studying possible 
frameworks for implementing regional autonomy as enunciated in the 
NDR program of 1976. 

In this period the problems of nationalities remained unsolved. 5 
The various "nationalist" movements persisted and continued to drain 
much of Ethiopia's economy. The strongest were the EPLF and TPLF. 

In Eritrea, the Ethiopian government had introduced slight changes 
in administrative policy, which Eritrean progressives (working in co-op¬ 
eration with the PMAC) earnestly supported. Using the new approach, 
the Ethiopian administration in Eritrea welcomed over 10,000 defecting 
former guerillas, first placing them in re-orientation camps. It i" e ' axe . 
the atmosphere and facilitated the reactivation of economic life ando 
educational institutions including the University of Asmara. 6 

The PMACs attitude to Eritrea remained unchanged. It open y 
claimed its goal to defeat the armed groups by force. In pursuit 
goal, the PMAC unleashed a sixth military campaign in Eritrea,^ e 
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an inclusive program called "Operation Red Star." The op< 

_ , r .... . _ ti¬ 
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an all purpose revolutionary campaign" whose aim was 
military reconquest" of Eritrea. 7 inV0 lvi 

The program envisaged several civil and political tas s 1 
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culture, industry and youth, trade union and other organizations, 
military campaign of "Operation Red Star" was under the per- 
onal command of PMAC Chairman Mengistu Haile Mariam. 8 It was to 
become one of the largest but not one of the most deadly, campaigns in 
the history of the Ethio-Eritrean war. 

The continued state of war had serious impact on life in Eritrea. It 
even contributed to rapid deterioration of Eritrea's ecology. By late 1982, 
Eritrea and the northern region of Ethiopia became victims of drought 
and famine. This problem was the outcome of a number of factors, in¬ 
ducting deforestation which had been going on in both the guerilla-held 
and government-controlled parts of the country. 

The Ethiopian government made a world wide appeal for assistance 
to deal with this problem. It received limited relief aid from various 
quarters, including the West where Ethiopia's food requirement was re¬ 
garded as a weapon. 

For some time. Western media accused the government of using the 
limited relief aid to feed its soldiers on the war fronts. Ethiopia was also 
charged with diverting the aid to the USSR as a partial payment for mili¬ 
tary hardware. 9 
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The EPLF was becoming isolated from the Eritrean people. After 
1981 it could not recruit volunteers to its armed forces. It resorted to 
forcible conscription of young Eritreans in the rural areas of the country 
a y , COnSCTi P tion ' thousands of young people moved from the 
countryside to the Ethiopian-controlled towns in Eritrea. 

donirf !uf 6arIy 1980 ' S ' 3 considerable number of EPLF fighters aban- 
many defeCtmg t0 the Ethi opi a n government, 
could nn? denied he rep ° rtS about deserti °n and defection. But they 
Ontleader C0 E S1Stent n y u Pretend indifference to the impact of the crista! 
Pendenf forc E e ™h S H D f beS f 1 ' WhUe assertin 8 ‘hat "we are the only inde- 
worst crisis in its 20 year history/™ “** mwement faces ‘he 

wha!ever^har e Jt! L > ^ mere ' y fadn8 a " Crisis " !t was devoid of 
understood^ lilh? I’m 35 3 . nat,onal iteration movement. This can be 
US pi an forEntrea ° prehlmnary stages o£ the second phase of the 

Preparations for the Second Phase of US Plan 

tureof pT‘ n8 K in l3te 198 V the second Phase of the US plan on the fu- 
f Eritrea began to untold. Writings by American and wr 

Perts on the Horn of Africa suggested new steps by US poUty!^™ 
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One was Paul Henze, who had served at the ire 
and subsequently in the US National Security CW^ * Eh,- 
D C He was a "specialist... on national.*™ • V nal >n Wa^ hl °Pia 
USSR.' !! Less publicized is the fact that Henze wa^^w Eur °PeIn? 01 ’- 
tunctionan- and was at one time chief of the CIA st ahn 8hly 'P la ^ 
In late 1981 Henze wrote an article in 
addressing the prospects for solving the problem! ? Co ™nL 
ing Entrea He dismissed as "hardly practicable 5* 
aalist community for a negotiated settlement: nde avor 0 f th e £ 

Moscow may still cherish the kind of scheme Fidel Castro trid . ■ 
in March 1977 in a last ditch effort to avert the compUcationTcrea?e!l , ! Plenien,firs ! 
Jul\ invasion; a plan for federation of the entire Horn with Ethin d by theSo Ni 
)omed m a common socialist state which would include an ail Vi P ' a and ^ 
and an autonomous Entrea. But such a grand Marxist "synthes s'ri^! 1 !, 083 *" 
cal in the real world. 13 ^ 15 15 practi- 

Henze offered no argument to support his contention He m , 
sfcued that such a "synthesis" ran counter to US interests in the 2 
Enriea' aS most dearl y reflected in his recommendation in the case of 

A more practical solution has been pushed by Sudan's Nimeiri, based on his own 
settlement in 1971 (sic)—with Ethiopia's help—of Khartoum's bloody 17 year 
struggle with southern rebels . . . Nimeiri conceded genuine autonomy to the 
south, honored his promises, and consequently turned the region into a primary 
area of support for himself. 

Could Mengistu do the same with Eritrea? There is probably no question of 
greater importance for the future of the Horn. 

Nevertheless, it is only Nimeiri and the West who have something tooffa 
Mengistu or any subsequent Ethiopian leadership on Eritrea . 14 (emphasis added) 

Henze indicated that what Nimeiri and the West had to offer the 
Ethiopian regime is the cessation of pressure by the armed movemen _ 
He stressed the dependence of the Eritrean movement on the g 00 
and cooperation of the Sudanese government, pointing out Nim e 
ties with conservative Arab states and the West. The Sudanese regnn 

would find it exceedingly difficult to take decisive steps to undermine the Ed ^ 
insurgency as long as Ethiopia remains dependent upon the Soviet tv 
Cuba and declares itself to be a communist state. 15 (emphasis added) ^ 

Under the aegis of the West and conservative Arab states, ^ ^ 
would thus allow the Eritrean "nationalist" movements to rTie ^. t j 1 tltf 
Ethjopian regime as long as the latter maintained friendly tieS 


Henze sought to induce Ethiopia to renounce its anti-imperialist 
(which was what Nimeiri did to achieve cessation of the Western 
^ rted insurgency in Southern Sudan in 1972). He envisaged a "so- 
SU ^in" (under Western auspices) akin to that in Southern Sudan in 1972: 
^■onal autonomy of sorts within the framework of a US-dominated 
multi-national state. 

11 It is plain that the main difference between the Castro formula and 
the Southern Sudan framework is the international alliance of the Ethio- 
. 5tate Xo wit, Eritrea's autonomous state within the framework of 
Ethiopian unity is "hardly practical" if Ethiopia remains allied to the so¬ 
cialist community; but it would be "a more practical solution" if Ethiopia 
once again becomes a client state of US imperialism. 

Other former supporters of Eritrean independence under the EPLF 
seemed to modify their position to fit the second phase of the US plan, 
among them Gerard Chaliand. In a newly published work, which pro¬ 
voked the wrath of some EPLF members in the US, Chaliand referred to 
the Eritrean movement as a "separatist" one, indistinguishable from that 
of Biafra and other secessionist endeavors in Africa. 16 

Another writer whose works were apparently meant to help in the 
long-range implementation of the US plan was Haggai Erlich, who is 
affiliated with the Shiloah Center for Middle Eastern and African Studies 
at Tel Aviv University. This Israeli writer has frankly stated his wishes to 
see Ethiopia reverse its line and become "allied" with the West again. 
Responding to an interviewer's question concerning "the more longterm 
solutions to Ethiopia's problems," Erlich said that, for one thing, "Ethio¬ 
pia must re-establish its ties with the West." 17 

Erlich published a Political Biography of Ras Alula in 1982 and The 
Struggle Over Eritrea, 1962-1978 'm 1983. 

The former work (published by the African Studies Center of Mich¬ 
igan State University and the Shiloah Center for Middle Eastern and 
can Studies in Tel Aviv) gives the military and political biography of 
Jda, a Tigrean military and political figure of the late 19 th century who 
Su uec ^ traditional rulers of what is today Eritrea and governed it 
0n behalf of Abyssinia's Tigrean emperor, Yohannes the TVth. The book 
21 e ect a dvances the idea that Eritrea—particularly the highlands—and 
igrai were one entity (though composed of loosely related principali- 
es ) before the Italian colonization of Eritrea. It emphasizes the lack of 
unity between Tigrean leaders was mainly responsible for the transfer of 
Political power to Shoan Amharas in Addis Ababa. 

Certain fundamental conclusions in the book apparently encourage 
jughland Eritreans and Tigreans to think along the idea of Tigrai-EritrL 
“mon for combatting "the Shoan regime" in Addis Ababa. Erlich also 
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against Addis Ababa the politicallv an H w } 1 Tl g ra «- E htrea unitv 

Other developments reS ,k h >stoncally sound ophon. 
phase of the US olan Qe 1 preliminary steps of the second 

Lri S! ' S TL al ,nvolved the relationship between the *» 
oonalist movements in Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

Relations Among the "Nationalist" Groups 

_.,. The TPI r F and EPLF were stiU the strongest of the armed bands* 
Jbthiopja and Eritrea respectively. They continued their alliance. But the 
11 LF ceased to be the junior partner. 20 It became larger than the EPLF. 
mainly because the latter had become increasingly isolated from ^ 
Eritrean people. It appeared the TPLF would eventually dominate the 
EPLF. 

Given the second phase of the US plan on Eritrea, it was logicaltl^ 
the TPLF become the leading partner in the alliance. As a substitu 
the EDU, it aspired to take state power in Ethiopia following * L ^ 
throw of the PMAC, to become the government in a US-alln 
tional Ethiopia and possibly grant regional autonomy to the 
ministered Eritrea or the highland portion of it. . ^ 

The TPLF had become even more explicit in its anti- °v 
This was reflected in the "Concluding Declaration" issue 
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, Of ganizational Congress" in May 1983. It characterized this period 
one in which world peace is "further endangered" by the "incessant 
^nenslist competition and the proliferation of nuclear weapons" by the 
I^viet Union and the United States. 21 It expressed "unreserved solidari¬ 
ty" with various movements including the US-supported counter-revo¬ 
lutionaries in Afghanistan and the Chinese-based Pol Pot forces fighting 

the Kampuchean regime . 22 

Thus, the TPLF called upon all anti-Derg and anti-Soviet aggres¬ 
sion forces to co-ordinate and intensify their activities." 23 It resolved to 
raise the level of its alliance with the EPLF. It stated that it "will further 
strengthen its already existing relationship with the EPLF . . ."24 it also 
dedared that it would "co-operate and co-ordinate its activities with 
other national forces in Eritrea. ,/25 

But, substitution of the TPLF for the EDU (as the "democratic" 
movement to take power in Addis Ababa following the overthrow of the 
PMAC) was unrealistic. The TPLF was unsuited to this purpose As a 
Tigrean organization, it could not secure acceptance in the Amhara com- 

Z^ih 0 et e ur nd ° entral Eth ‘° Pia ' ^ m the -m- 

the Ethiopian People's Demv h estern press. These included 
People s Democratic AllianceTEPDAWheT^' the Eth -P.an 

Pan People (LIFREP), the NatomdFmSV 1 ,T ° nt ° f the Ethi » 
Plan People (NFLEP) and th.. n F ° for the Llbera bon of the Ethio- 
Ethiopia (DFLE) 26 Th,, Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
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fear of bevng exposed before the public^ 




EPLF compete Kith the TPLF u„ 

cement m Ethiopia »I,™ L° m<? N ATo s m 

its pronouncements on <- * u 8 ht t° overtakl ,?° st fa v 0naJ 
o^rtlv and-Soviet . The EP^'T 

the other Entrean groups W ° Uld n0rmaU > lean ^ 

Unnl early 1982, the Fm r ' m ° re *wH 

world revolutions,^, tPLF Ponded it ab| y to. 

^ Ln^ZZ\7T ment S ° me S5r iso| ated f* 
sympathy . . r u epres ented by the EPt p ' 5 . eve n clai^^ 

claimed diev were buifd ° Ut the World '' 30 EPLF e ~l° yed 

fdgena and improving with Mo, h U LF relat >°ns were ' *" May 
Francophone African ftates^ mb ‘ qUe ' Mad agascar, ££?* 3 

however that the EPI F h ^ 3n lnc * e pendence in 1979 Th 1< ? uehad ^ 
furthermore therp mom 

pro-EPLF writers—that EPLF? nol 08 ln ^ lcations ~from the EPLF and 
the second phase of the US plan on T l c™ Were consistent with 
have noted EPLF's willingness tn^^' SeVeral writers daimedto 
within an Ethiopian state 8 In J M 6 for a "federal" solution of sorts 
and Intervention in the Horn ° f the P ro ' EPLF work s Confba 

Bill Freund (of Harvard University) wrote“"* 

temtory^first oThak, C3n ** defended as that of an unwillingly colonial 
hnT7^1,1 S' tHen ° f Ethiopia ' b “* w hUe valid as farashgoes. * 
emergence of r< 8 °^ S an “"satisfactory legalistic argument also. Is not 

the area the and fedt>ral fomis in the Horn th e only real hope* 

both books H \ a ^^esis to historic weight of imperial Ethiopia 
7 , ana L ytiCal Umitations ' convince the reader that there*** 
than in thlS d,reft,on ln ‘he EPLF and other insurgent move"*? 

of thf> np' \ J J IC f 0 . Genera] I s * c ) Mengistu. They suggest as well that the 

Of any such LZ ton?'" C ° ntmUe f ° r yearS COme bcf ° fe “* 

Thus, for the "federal" or other "co-operative" solutions to ** 
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in the Horn General Mengistu" has to go. The Ethiopian revolu- 
jnn must be reversed and Ethiopia retrieved by the West before the 
question of Eritrea can be solved on a federal or any other similar basis. 

‘ The two books reviewed by Freund contain no hints of EPLF's pre¬ 
paredness for a solution along the line of federation or autonomy (In 
fact, they were published m 1980-81 m support of the EPLF, which at 
femme was lambasting the ELF, charging it with seeking a negotiated 
settlement under the auspices of Moscow!) But Freund's contention in 
f« held Seance nonetheless as an indication of what Freund knew 
fe EPLFwas up to. t reflected his knowledge of EPLF's readiness this 

SSZmSLTeS oTr^C ° f federal ° r ° th6r ^ 

pia. m May 1982, P Amde MicaelLhsai ^ ed '*** fa Ethi °- 

themtJdatuitio .nin 10 ^ a ^ avation of 

dearly. In Augu^my EPLF PoUtWo COUnt !l’ reVO!Uti0nary 31111 m °re 
«* US. He addressed Eritrean tl ,Ur0member ' ^bhat Efrem, visited 
mduding Washington, D C Hetouched" parts of the country 

stressing repeatedly that social chanf “J?** Sub i ect of coup d'etate 
t r0 "'' n 8 tb c 'ndwHuals or g 0UDS f" S C0Uld * blou S b ‘ a boui by over! 
tTST ‘ ran and NfaSX as KSi h $Upp0rt ° f ,his 

7 ?^ coun - 

Sebhat Ef^ 8 ‘ he PMAC - AccordmgTo obsc^r^h C3n ^ achieve d by 

““ns of ' c a ed m r "democratic" sLg£& EritreanS 

6ta, ‘'ment „ « nt J cros, s- social stn.ctures - ny ^Sard for 
tho . ln uicated th^t m aures ' or ideolnr£^ ^ . 
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In early 1984. another EPLF leader visit,™ «. 
hat s point: the struggle was "democratic" and ^ US et «pha,i 
ot dass interest, could participate. The visitor^ y 8r ° u P, lrr ^ d % 
&,d. member of the Politburo, and the place was a''^ 

U & a gain Wask arr N 

Al-Amin stressed that any Eritrean group on ^ 

could ioin the projected "Patriotic Council" HL P P° Sed to th e p. 

e , S P°J? sm 8 capitalism could join the Co,^ 'ipff* 
o^ahc struggle. The EPLF was now "democrat 11 and the»> 

jsss." 4 »«*• <«». 

md oain^adopS.'ieSl” JS*bv'l»3 ,h ' move ”«ni of 

by fee CIA as "pro-Western "“t* , 83 Were alm °st openl^! naist " 

» =PT^».-iSpW mov™T± r ^P'-«"«l P«5i“C“ 
Washington’s tactical shifts in tunes to# S£nS 
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Washington Seeks to Entice Ethiopia 

“*>« tern, 

S31 28 -? S ££•£ £ 

in Ethiopia "*> R ° r ^ ecis * on was “die stabilization of conditions 

Ethiopia ^ ission ^ sodal reforms were thriving in revolutionary 
business m^H° U ° c ^ aracter ^ or the Washington Post and for the big 
that "t^nni /, m S e ^ era h It was inconsistent with this media's denial 
forms Sm ° r / socia ^ st road 77 could bring about positive re 

erou^dtnf^fwr 10 r0VOke the status of Voluntary Departure 

stabilization 77 in Ethiopia was at once puzzling and iro£ 

Dian anH 11 accom P an ied the quickening resettlement of E _ 

honir vl refU§eeS from the Sudan an d elsewhere in the ^ 

^ Cau f lt c ^tradicted Washington's customary accounts 
turmod and "violation of human rights 77 in Ethiopia (and in 
d national democratic states generally). Clearly, the decision co" ^ 
tuted a message to the PMAC. In the words of a political anal) 
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teen a signal to the Mengistu government that the US is 

^rested in no^^" 8 g ndeavored t0 j m p r ess the Ethiofrian regime 

WaS h'n?fits of abandoning the USSR and allying with the US. State 
"’1 th officials declared that the US "regarded the fight between 
pepartm and t h e Ethiopian government as an internal matter, 
^^ntlv it was then (early 1982) that EPLF spokesmen made pro- 
5lgnl ements stressing EPLF's purported readiness for self-determin- 
Tn without insisting upon separation as the only acceptable form. 3 ** 
ab ° Bv all indications, Washington did not expect to win over the 
PMAC- This probably explains the half-heartedness of its "signals," the 
continuation of the resettlement program, and the fact that no Ethiopian 
or Eritrean was actually deported from the US after the revocation of the 
status of Voluntary Departure. It also indicates why Washington contin¬ 
ued to support the "nationalist 77 movements in Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

Indeed, the Reagan administration's "signals' 7 provided a "basis" 
for a future claim that the possibilities for a peaceful rapprochement 
with Ethiopia had been exhausted. Policy makers sought to ward off 
possible criticism by liberal circles when the time came for a more vigor¬ 
ous policy against the PMAC. ° 

" si ,f aIs " P™ed unattractive to 
“ SSR ™te-estabUsh subservientfe^Th 
again. Md n sol°n°the EPL^L^th" 8 -” 11 ° Vertly anta 8 onized Ethiopia 
country stepped up their military achtriti^aruTpropa^nda 01611 * 8 * 

^"theea^v sun S HostiIities Against Ethiopia 

The US used th J \ ation Fror >t (SDSF). 8 * e Ethlo Pian based 

”-i, a * * pretext to send 
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Washington's renewed confrontational attii 
the reversal of its decision concerning Ethioniar, Ude a PPear e ri , 

US The Reagan administration dropped the th ^ Eritr eal a S ° h 
exiles. The announcement came on the 6th of i T reat to de D n«‘ n ‘he 

ceded by a Congressional resolution opposin^S 

reversal was basically an act of the Administration d ecis£> 

of State for Human Rights and Humanitarian Aff Assista nt Ser? .^ 
the move „v*e 

Congressional sponsors of that resolution acted fo ^ ^ 
sons, several of which differed from those of Reagan's P 3 Variet y °f re a 
The hberals among them, including Senators Kenned* 01 *"* Bra "ch 
urged reversal on considerations of humanitarian ^^ Tson §« 
the Congressional Black Caucus had disapproved ™^* members °f 
sion to deport because of its racist dimensions.« TheVh T" 8 *" 91 ^ 
discriminatory, considering the ease with which Furnl ^ Vl f Wed has 
ularly those from the socialist countries), acquire resident ^ (p ^ 
But some other sponsors of the resolution including Senator'n ’ 
Moymhan and Representative Jack Kemp, were motivated bv S t 
communism. They favored permitting Ethiopians to stav in th P nsT 

s d e u y bbe e r : h ded PfV he,iias nght -' vin8 ^ 

worid Ethiopian regime "one of the most barbaric in the 

As W ashington renewed its anti-Ethiopia posture, the EPLF re¬ 
sorted to venomous charges against the PMAC, other progressive gov- 
emments in the region, and the USSR. 

EPLF's Charges and Propaganda 

The Er LF had not actually halted, but only minimized, propaganda 
against the PMAC and the USSR. Thus, even as it declared in early 1982 
that separation was not the only solution to the Eritrean problem, it still 
made serious allegations against the PMAC, the USSR, and their friends 
in the region. 

The allegations coincided with the "6 th offensive/' as the HPLF 
called the PMACs "Operation Red Star," which began in early 1982_ 
accused foreign powers—the USSR, Libya, and South Yemen—of P artl 
ipating on the Ethiopian side. It informed reporters that, in addition 
tte "100,000" Ethiopian soldiers "grouped in 13 divisions," the* * 
400 Soviet advisors (including four generals)" fighting the EPLr. 
of its leaders even put the number of Soviet advisors at lOOO. 4 ’ ^ 
The EPLF also charged that Libyan and South Yemen f 0 *^, 
flying Mig 21 s and Mig 23's and raiding EPLF's positions. The 
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.. nnure d millions of dollars into "Operation Red s tar.' South 
jt w as said, P° contjnue d, also provided "sea transport and s 

Yemen ' Participate in the shelling of our coastal positions. ,. 

Navy* 0 P riouslv, the EPLF escalated its charges that Ethiopia actually 
Z'/erve gas or chemical weapons allegedly supplied to it by t e 
uS6Cl 1 f en before the announcement of the war, it had issued a press 
Lin? Ethiopia would use chemical weapons. The January 5, 

the single most dangerous weapon brought forward by the Ethiopians is the 
Soviet-supplied stock of nerve gas, a highly poisonous chemical weapon never 
before used against which our fighters and civilian population have virtually no 
effective defense. 47 

Following the commencement of the war, the EPLF reiterated re¬ 
ports of nerve gas. It gave the date and place at which the nerve gas had 
been used: February 15, in Turukruk (Sahel Province). 48 

The Western media turned this into sensational news. It reported 
that, "according to the EPLF" or "according to guerilla sources," the 
Ethiopian government had used Soviet-supplied chemical gas on de¬ 
fenseless people. 

pi u° rk/ aS before ' the EPLF promoted demonstrations at UN 

these included the British 1 ahn |> ov ^ rnn "* ent anc * others in the region, 

m2 ‘ The ch " n “‘ ' v “ pons 

positions by mortar 53 
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Enruas statement, which promised no "nr.w 
months after the collection of the samples andV° fs ' ’ a PPea^ J 
so their "analysis. * P and P r ^umably ^ a f% 

For a time, the EPLF made contradictory stat ^Ue 

situation. On the one hand, it alleged EthionLv ments on tk„ 

EPLF fighters who ' have virtual? no eCe ^° fn ^> 
hand, it claimed that the same fighters were beat^C*'' °n thp 8< " nsi 
forces. 54 Deatm 8 back the Et h ° lh *> 

Apparently, the EPLF finally realized that its fi u ‘° plt:r 

victorious while being consumed by nerve g as Ar, 8 , 5 c °uld nn(L 
sfoiy on the character and impact of the gas in cu lt n 'odif i( J ^ 

clare^egasappearstobea^isabling, 

EPLF s nerve gas story intensified at a time when i Variet y "» 
ministration was laying "the groundwork for a president , Rea §an ad. 
begin the manufacture of new chemical weapons allec^ i decisi °n" tc 
producing them in plenty* The reports were also intend! USSRw * 
the probable losses by the EPLF in its engagement with Ethtt‘° f 0 ®* 
Though for several months, EPLF leaders admitted no losses'"1°** 
nally conceded that they had been forced to make "tactical rhf hey 5 
to the effect of chemical weapons. Ermais Debesai explainedX ? 
have had to change our tactics . . . because the Ethiopians have J 
using nerve gas. ^ r Deer 


EPLF's arguments widened in the summer of 1982, coinciding with 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the resumption of open hostility bv 
Washington towards Ethiopia. On June 12th, the EPLF issued an Im¬ 
portant Declaration" which included bitter and far right condemnations 
of the USSR, Libya, South Yemen and Ethiopia. It stated once again that 
it was fighting mainly the Soviet Union and its allies in the region. In¬ 
deed, the EPLF "is not fighting the fascist Dergue's troops but the Soviet 
Union and its partners." 58 This was because "the command of the 
(Ethiopian) army" fighting in Eritrea "has been entirely transferred to 
the Soviet generals. " 59 

The EPLF described Libya and South Yemen, together with their 
senior "partner" the USSR, as "the principal actors and beneficiaries^ 
the ongoing offensive." 60 Its accusations against Libya's Moumar^^ 
dafi were strikingly similar to those made by Washington and itsT ^ 
in the region. It stated that Gaddafi was providing assistance to 
"in his attempt to realize his hitherto unfulfilled fantasy • • , ?h t it South 
ing a great leader of a vast territory' . . ." 61 The EPLF charge ^ 
Yemen had participated in the battles on the side of Ethiopi 
its "naval transport ships" available for military use. 62 dship ^^ 

The "Declaration" made attacks on the Treaty of Fnen 


Sovtf 1 L : n r u nleash war" in order "to implement a strategy that it has 
gating' 1 * ! tect its own interests" in the region. 63 It thus called 
,ortnU 'h neorles of Eritrea and Ethiopia "to step up their struggle 
upM1 JSoviet presence in the area." 64 

aga ™e EPLF had spewed anti-Soviet propaganda in the past too. What 
about the "Declaration" was the emphasis on struggle against 
Jf'rt policy and "Soviet presence" in the general region. In a statement 
issued in December 1982 EPLF leader Isayas Afeworki emphasized the 
Iheme of opposition to "Soviet presence": 

Generally speaking, the situation in our region has two central dimensions. The 
first constitutes the aspirations of the peoples of the Horn for liberation, prosper¬ 
ity and peace, while the second is the cravings of the Soviet Union—whose inter¬ 
national influence is diminishing and which is losing ground in our region —to 
maintain its presence in the Horn of Africa and through this its presence in the 
Middle East at any cost, induding by crushing the legitimate rights of peoples. 
Though other factors may be involved, the main confrontation is essentially be¬ 
tween these two interests. 65 (emphasis added) 

Having condemned the main enemy, Isayas went on to deny the 
riahsnTanH ™ penalism m Eritrea and in ‘he region. In his words "impe- 

SS„r7“^' n L ,n Eriwa " He ***** -««. 

^At the same Hme ? ™ ,. m the re S ion a "spurious rationale." 67 

malia. He attacked the' Soviet 11 •' u* Siad Barre s regime in So- 

the progressive "Somali Demn EtRl0 P' a as the manipulators of 

Siad Barre reeime Tr Democratlc Salvation Front" (SDSF) fighting the 
“ “' S be ' W “ n ' te S “F”a„d"Ba r ! 

^ aw " U "»" lnd «* Ethiopian 

And therefore Isavas Hp i . 0 t ^ eir desperation 68 

*»* a 8^ss,on on Somali^ **“ the EPLF "condemns the Soviet- 
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EPLF'S Advocacy r of a Regional War 

Beginning in mid-1982, certain indicate 
and its international backers sought to wid .t"' er 8 e <i that ,u 
mtent on involving the Sudan and its allies m, he Cl ' nfli ct U he % 
t>on with Ethiopia. allles ln *e regi on ^ 1 hey ^ 

The signs were apparent in the publications of «, ^''la- 

reports prepared by Western supporter-co^ * he EPi -F, anH . 

The EPLF repeatedly charged that the fivhH SP °i ndents - d ' n ^ 
the Sudan. Ermias Debesai stated- hghhn 8 had soill^ . 
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spilled 


. . . the Ethiopian forces crossed the frontiers Wo v 
etrated at least six kilometers into Sudan W know 


over 


mto 


that 

are enqumngof President Nimem wha't achbn Send ° u ' 

as an Ethiopian attempt to provoke Sudan.™ (emphasis addeS^ '*'* 

One of the Western journalists implying Ethio Snd 
bon and regional war was Dan Connel «^ont a . 

battles m northern Eritrea and the Sudan:" 71 P d ^continuing 

Sudanese diplomats in Washington also say they have no inform n , 
spread of the fighting into Sudan, but they express concern Z 
opment could threaten the fragile rapprochement between th ^ * deVeI ‘ 
Ethiopia* (emphasis added) PP between tbat * 


the Y have 


Sudan Egypt/ Somalia, and other right wing 011 

Ethiopia- the S : nd nossWy Libya and South Yemen on the othe ^ 
S^ E,hi r ia ade string reference to the EPLF as the "powerful Ma«- 

Connel mad t g mmentm This was the first instance in 

ist-'ed was referred to as a "government." The reference con- 

**•* , h nDaren t intention of Western powers to elevate the EPLF to a 
n0tCd (nmrtsional government 76 (all the more plausible given their coop- 
s° rt0 P. eplF's efforts to attain observer status at the UN. 77 ) This 
crati °, n have provided the Western powers with the "basis" for overtly 
w0 tjj^ t h e EPLF"provisional government" in the "national liberation" 
fLjnst the PMAC and the Soviet Union. 

But the reference to the EPLF as a "government" appeared nowhere 
else. Nor did Dan Connel repeat it. 

The PMAC was still in firm control of the situation in Ethiopia. It 
seems the US and its allies noted the time was not yet ripe for sparking 
the regional war and for implementing the ultimate plan on Eritrea and 
Tigrai. Possibly for this as well as other reasons the EPLF started to re¬ 
emphasize the goal of Eritrean separatism, while collaborating with the 
West, Nimeiri, and Ethiopian counterrevolutionaries to bring about a 
situation in which to overthrow the PMAC. 


Another EPLF fan, Gayle Smith, wrote in the same vein: 

lOiartoum-based diplomats also express concern over the danger of an escalation 
that could draw the entire region into a larger political confrontation at a time 
when the US backed Sudan government is increasingly unstable. The Sudan... 
has sought to remain neutral towards the Ethio-Eritrean conflict, but there are 
reports that the latest fighting has spilled into northeastern Sudan. 73 

Such reports of fighting in the Sudan accompanying EPLF's ob¬ 
jections to "Soviet presence" indicated preparations to attack progres¬ 
sive states using Nimeiri's regime and the "nationalist" forces in Eri¬ 
trea and Ethiopia. 

Some free-lancers even predicted the "coming" of a devastating 
war in the Horn. In June 1982, Dan Connel anticipated such: 

Political developments in the strategic Horn of Africa have lately slippy ® ^ 
headlines; but the confrontation brewing there could dwarf earlier con 
both military fur)' and political complexity. 74 ^ 

The "confrontation" could only have been a regional 
several states in addition to the Eritrean and other "nationals 



Workers' Party in Ethiopia 


For the most part, 1984 in Ethiopia was dominated by final preparations 
for the inauguration of the Workers' Party. This period was also one n 
which imperialism and its supporters tried to obstruct revoutionaryde- 
velopmenls in Ethiopia, including the formation of the Workers Par y. 

Provocations through Nimeiri's Sudan 

In 1983 and early 1984 the regime of Jaafer Nimein in Khartoum was 
fundamentally shaken by opposition forces in the northern (AraD) Su¬ 
dan and the armed insurgency in the Southern region, n an t or 
deflect the attention of the Sudanese people from internal problems, the 
regime alleged that Ethiopia and Libya were plotting against it and sup¬ 
porting these and other opposition movements. 1 . „ 

On the 16th of March 1984 a bizarre incident took place in Khar¬ 
toum: the bombing of a residential area in the vicinity of the C m urman 
radio station, Apparently this was the work of the government itself. 
One Of its main targets, according to opposition spokesmen, was he 
residence of Sadiq el Mahdi, a leader of an opposition group in the 

Nimeiri's regime alleged the bombs were dropped by Libyan 
planes: Washington supported this allegation. On the excuse of aiding 
the Sudan against "external" threats, the Reagan administration sent 
more arms to its allies in the area: AWAC planes to Cairo, and coun- 
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tenasasgency and other weaponry to the Sudan 5 The c 

meat also deciaretf a state of emergency and imnose.-f budan ese Pr 
Vang this episode Washington fortified \ j rr , maniai ^ < f *‘ 

r^ 71 ^ P 6 ^ "** ag^nst the 'movSl* 0 ^ 
presses Southern region. It also facilitated the transfer of * m the 
S^^ian—weapons which were to find their wav to fhJ^P^k 'T 
«vd the TPL F in Ethiopia. Naturally the milita'rv supnlvT^ 171 ^ 
arocsed Ethiopian suspicion and protest. It also torpedoeH «. the 5a ^ 
den» ay between the two states, which thus became fwf * he taB «ta. 
*c each other. Apparently the Ethiopian government was 
suspect that much of the weaponry would be used against it* 0 * ' vr ° n 8 * 

EPLF Increases Activity Inside Eritrea 

Coinciding with Sudan's propaganda in early 1984, the EPT r 
lated military activities inside Eritrea, particularly in the westeni ^ 
It seized the towns of Tessenei and Alighidir at the cost of a co ^ 7^ 
number of lives, According to some reports the seizure of these ^ 
aimed to demonstrate to the world that the EPLF still had a military 0 * 7 * 
tence inside Eritrea. 

In the third week of March 1984 the Western media reported that 
the EPLF had scored "what can be considered the Eritreans' biggest vic¬ 
tory since the start of the dvil war about twenty years ago." 5 The reports 
inflated Ethiopian losses and made no mention of those sustained by the 
EPLF. 

One thing significant in the reports about EPLF's "biggest victory*: 
the implication that the EPLF now possessed highly effective weapons 
including "a range of anti-aircraft guns." 6 These guns could only haw 
been supplied to the EPLF by the US through its proxies in the repos 
Actually, they may well have been part of the arms Washington sup 
plied the Sudan in March 1984. . , 

At the end of May 1984 the EPLF damaged several ot&hwp** 
craft in Asmara; 7 but its daim to have destroyed over 30 ol t e ^ 
exaggeration. It did not accomplish this by raiding the avrpo^ c j arna ged 
ing from the area close to it. According to some observers, $ 

the aircraft from a considerable distance using the sop 
weapons channeled via Nimeiri's regime. 

Situation in the "Eritrean"movement r eminent ^ ^ 

By 1984 a marked shift had occured in the a an agg' aV3tK 
within the "Eritrean" movement. The shift represen ^ 

of the division and animosity along religious bncs. . nrep^ ratiofl 
In a development which appeared to counte 
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££*“1*4 the ELF-PLF, ELF-Kv., anu - - 

+jr ..rf with ana-Aratem^ unceme nts made by Sebhat Efrem, 

f^bvthedajmsandoAerp categorical 

y.Vashington dC 1 , Tnp fe arti te groups, expressing a particular 

flection ol um ^T h * * ed b v AbduSh Idris. He condemned these 
aiC!0StV ..^Tnational''' forces'sustained by Arab sponsors. At the same 
ptopf as an dec i are d EPLF willingness to unite with national 

Bneh0 Touos So he claimed that his organization was engaged m a 
^SW'Saghim," the predominantly Christian faction for- 

^retnSfingagainst Abdullah Idris' ELF-RC, Sebhat singled out 
Yohannes Zeremariam, the Vice-Chairman. He branded Yohannes a 
•mercenary" and likened him to Heroui Tedla Bairu. EPLF s resolve to 
'expose" Yohannes made sense only in the context of the sectarian 
feuds in Eritrea. Yohannes was a Christian from the predominantly 
Moslem tribe of Mensai in the western low-lands. The EPLF feared that 
he could possibly influence some Christians and jeopardize its sectarian 
objectives. 

Perhaps the EPLF leaders also feared that Yohannes might under¬ 
mine or at least compete with them for greater attention from Washing¬ 
ton. It is quite significant that Yohannes, who first visited Washington in 
the summer of 1983, returned to the US in early November 1984, just 

two months after Sebhat. 

In his talks Sebhat had sounded like a crusader on a war mission 
a w^ St u Moslemsand Arabs - His Statements clearly indicated that there 
a be wars with the "Arab sponsored" forces of Abdullah and others. 

^‘emeSe fighting in EriS r ^ *** empted an0ther TOund of 

^Internecine Battle 

‘he £S““ ah ! 8 ‘ 0r if had Caused considerable damage to the FPT p • 

"“mber of'EPLF’s lorries tndTnks were blow ° f reR ' 0n ’ Quite'a 
ghters were maimed and a few killed. " D U ^‘ Several of EPLF's 
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Towards the end of August the EPT f 
PLF-RC and ELF-RC in their bases which ! * acked the f n 
nton-. Osman Sabbe's combatants (ELF-Plr? dChjall y in Sn*? of Er p 
rary to initial reports, which stated ^ Were not ^ Uci<an es P * 

The modem seemed to have repercussion* . * SUs < 

dullah appealed to the conservative Arab ? m the Middle „ 
Soviet organizations in Eritrea m,-i , 4 ° tes which as*; * Eas >- Ak 
s^tes, w&ch included th •<**£?£**$ 
the dosure of EPLF offices. But this mn S d ‘ Arabia - form.n^' 1 S 
did not adversely affect the EPLF in anylndSt^^pla^ 

Ethiopia Declares a Workers' Party 

gurated on the 12th of September 1984 ^° pia < Wp E) w 

Leaders of neighboring sates ™tn™“,‘ eS 
The Soviet Communist Party sent a hivh Ip \ a 1 ^ t ^ 110 P ia also attended 
Romanov, then member of the CPSU SrSr^^ 10 "' led b >' Gri 8»i 
The convention elected a C ntair Comm,ttee a ^d PoUtbma 
the General Secretary and m turn *<* 

the various leading bodies of the n i , S .°!L tbe p °htburo. It also setup 

was unanimously elected as the Gen^ iq C ° ' Men S istu Haile Mariam 
Praised as a M^i r * GeneraI Secretary of the party. He was 

by foreign diaries revolu honary, both by his colleaguesand 

ptoi i nQ 6 *T C l U . des elements from various social and national 
p • ’ ! ar y, and c ^ v ^ an personnel, revolutionary intellectuals, and 

tin f Tu e r- C1V1 servan ^ s from various nationalities. The class compos!- 
f , , 0 € e entra ^ Committee warrants the designation of the party as 
o wor ing people. For the most part it includes workers, peasants, 
revolutionary intellectuals, and middle-and lower-ranking military. 

On the whole, however, the party as well as the Central Commit 
and the Politburo are still dominated by the military elite led by Meng* 
ls tu Haile Mariam. To a large extent, this reflects the reality ofEW 
which is marked by counter-revolutionary endeavors including in 
gencies which brought about what is practically a situation ° e 

8e T • . - Or^ 

In comparison with the leadership of the pre-convention b 
ing Commission (COPWE) there was a noticeable increase in ^® ^ 

tion of civilians in the Central Committee and the Politburo. 
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ritually a civilian Marxist vanguard may evolve 
that Hv In fact the main significance of the party is that it pro 
cture which can evolve—something whose contents ca 
1 , famish a developed Marxist-Leninist party. It is something 


gests t 

the leading w hich can evolve—something whos 

vides a s rU umish a developed Marxist-Leninist party, 
refined to 
build on. 

D ^ Program and a Ten Year Development Plan 

F The founding congress of the WPE approved the party program and 
he 10 -year plan for Ethiopia's economic and social development. Both 
documents detail the ways in which Ethiopia will proceed along the so¬ 
cialist path. 

The Program proceeds from the assessment that even though the 
national democratic program of 1976 has been realized in the main, key 
areas remain unfulfilled. The task is thus to complete the national demo¬ 
cratic revolution and "set up a material and technical base" for building a 
socialist society and a People's Democratic Republic. The Program sums 
up the experience of the Ethiopian Revolution in the 10-year period 
since 1974 It identifies the features of this stage in Ethiopia's revolution 
and accordingly outlines the tasks of the revolution 

! 

Pia's committment to aTfi-Sp eri Sm , W ° rkS ' 11 Stresses E thio 

progress. 11 mpenalism, peaceful co-existence, and social 

activities in the international 

r- - 

aJI 

tth, °Pia. It e nvi ! 
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sicms the growth of the annual per capita m 
dofiars to 397 by the end of the 10-year plan n 6 fr ° m 2 82 c H 
way? ot increasing "the output of food stuffs and ^° V,des ag^Si 
veiopment and dealing with the problem of unemn? 65 '" l££f* ^ 
ax-enues of educational and cultural develoDmJL. ° yme nt lu 8( k 
health care. ve iopment and improves 

On the Problem of Nationalities and Eritrea 

There was no indication of a significant policy ch* 
lem of nationalities, including that of Eritrea ScYnn §e ° n ‘he Drr , 
problem appeared in speeches and newspaper ren^ ^^ «K£ 
general policy based on the National Democratic iw 
. ^ b* re P° rt ' 12 Mengishi Haile Mariam briefly S' ° f 197 <> ^ 

ject of nationalities. He practically ruled out separatin' 1 ’ 6 ' 1 thes ub- 
manifestation of self-determination for any of the n! h a P° s *le 
gional entities in Ethiopia. He stressed that secession f! 0 "^ 65 0r * 
the present would only deprive the working people in the^^ 0 ^ at 
nationality concerned of their true independence and of the T™ ° rths 
for social progress. The aim behind efforts for secess^n^H^ 
added, can only be "to join the camp of reaction rndtope^^' " 

He said that the nationalities would exercise self-determination 
widun the framework of Ethiopian unity. All nationalities were equal 
and would enjoy self-determination or regional autonomy. Such exer¬ 
cise of self-determination would strengthen their unity, enhance their 
fraternal relations and common prosperity, and promote respect for 
their integrity. Apparently the same policy applied to Eritrea. There was 
at least no indication in the Chairman's speech of any different ap¬ 
proach. 

Writings in the Ethiopian press reflected the same position or policy 
on Eritrea. At the opening of the Party's Founding Convention, 
Ethiopian Herald 13 carried an article addressing the problem in Eritrea 
which it said was "created by the united front of separatists and bnpefr 
alism." It praised the "uninterrupted efforts" of the PMAC "to s0 | v j! 
problem peacefully on the basis of the programme of the Nationa 
ocratic Revolution and the right of all nationalities to self-determina 
which is that of regional autonomy. . en 

The article described Ertirea as a region which "has always ^ 
core of historical Ethiopia." Because of the stance taken by t e 
tists and their mentors," armed confrontation was going on 1 
The Ethiopian masses "are determined to save their revolution^^pi* 
serve the historic unity of their Motherland." It claimed that 
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w „ in th e final stages of defeating these enemies P ohtlCaUy 

abince of any new declared pohcy on E^rea m 
P^fhe new party wall pursue the same pohcy the PMAC 

£ r £edarationoftheNDRinl976. 

tflf Reject the . .. g \y est an( j the Arab world the EPLF had 

frustrating the formation of the Workers' Party. In his talks m 
aimed at fni- | Sebhat Efrem had denounced the final prepa- 
lor .he inauguration of ,he WPE He declared thal 
S was undertaken was an organization of the military which 
rannot be a peoples' party. 

Sebhat also expressed EPLF's determination to frustrate prospects 
of socioeconomic development in Ethiopia. Speaking in New York City, 
he stated explicitly that his organization would destroy whatever pro- 
jects the Ethiopian government launches in the name of socio-economic 
development. 

At that time (August-September) imperialism was renewing efforts 
to wean the PMAC away from socialism by assuring the PMAC that "E- 
ritrea" could be solved by negotiations on the basis of regional auton¬ 
omy (not secession) provided the Ethiopian regime would terminate its 
dependence" on the USSR. This approach resembled one put forward 
earlier by Western spokesmen: the idea of convincing the PMAC to fol- 

movemernSe^ouJ" ^ * 1972 * COnnection with the Anya Nya 

EriJJUeSSf' 1 L*oh 0 h 'P° ssibiIit y of such a solution in 
from the EPLF ™, w T P . olitical Solutions were leaking 
known EPLF suDnnrtP u W3S ^ ard ^ coincidental. For the first time, 

“on- Lionel CUffe whocSted^proEPL .? 6 "T* f ° f 3 P eaceful s °lu- 
^ EPLF controlled areas SK “* 198 ° and haS Since 

SSStSpSSS 

declaration, "is 




frc EPLF s^ted that, coincident with its "unrelenting" 

na,en, it had sought to bnng about a "peaceful political cam. 

Declaration characterized the PMAC as a "fascist" reei Utl ° n " 
a colonial war in Entrea. Clearly, the EPLF leadership ? C ° nc W 
serious nor genuine in its rhetoric on a peaceful solution. P Was neit Her 
It is also quite curious that EPLF's Central Committee 
which had not taken place for the last five years, was held at* meeti *g. 
same tune as the Founding Convention of the Workers' Party*^ ^ 
Ababa. The EPLF might have been indicating that it was not ing ^ 
by the inauguration of the party in Ethiopia. It might have been 
signal the world that, as far as it was concerned, there was no 
opment m Ethiopia with any consequence or bearing on the Entrean 
problem. 

In fact, the EPLF attempted dramatic military operations while th» 
Convention w^as going on in Addis Ababa. It was reported that, on the 
12th of September (Revolution Day in Ethiopia), "bombs exploded near 
the main square" in Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, killing 8 people and 
wounding 30. 16 

Rumors abound about secret meetings between the EPLF and rep¬ 
resentatives of the Ethiopian government in Rome, Aden, and Paris but 
there was then no official or otherwise concrete confirmation that such 
meetings took place. And the war was still going on in Eritrea. 

Significance of the Party's Inauguration 

The inauguration of the Workers' Party represented another^ 
in Ethiopia's development along the soeialist path^ The^^ ^ ^ 
tionarv movement thus welcomed it. The head o of the pin? 

to the Convention, Grigory Romanov, termed e revolution, 

and its Program "an event of P^ amoun i ^P°^ I \ Ce ,; X here is no doubt 
for all working people of the country." 7 He no e . ^ngthepa* 
that under the leadership of the party Ethiopia s a ^ 
it has chosen will be even more confident and fast. deter mina tior,t& 

The USSR and other socialist states expressed me 
help Ethiopia to succeed in its march along the socl 0 f ecor*- 

The USSR and Ethiopia signed a long-term program^ ^ 
cooperation, the latest in a senes of such agree with the 1‘•> 

than 30in number. In substance the program co of S 

socio-economic plan, stipulating plans to raise ^ "goes a* , ^ 

pian economic relations and of Soviet as ^[f ^^pjan eC ° n0 ^ u tit^ 
to the development of the key sectors of t e ? |hat th* 
Gngory Romanov said, it is "fresh evidence o 


„OI«EI»' PARTY'NEW 01 ''* ' 

„ o»r coupes “ "" 

”,'5,. con^ei E,h,0 Pi a' S choice 
2„s„r.ic.° of Pfy Xbte message to ah con- 

SSSES ^lo^y in the socialist (anfi-impenalist) 

US and allies were dismayedby what the socialist 
Acknowledged portrayed Ethio- 

^tason is there to stay in ^* P ' S l d |omacy or foreign policy 

Flora Lewie, in .he mid,, of 

-^ aSU vlThow Scow mishandled its chances in Africa, re¬ 
falsehoods about how . d Somalia, Mozambique, An- 

Mi»EtKopi**« ‘''“'E T-^ r mrdSree , were establishing 

can h*. a gim. ol satisfaction from 
tt, rdvannng communication of Ethiopia. " a Other commentatorsand 
reporters in the Western media depicted the inauguration of the party as 
an indication that Ethiopia had become a tightly-held satellite of the 
USSR. David Willis, for example, called Ethiopia the "USSR's biggest 
toehold in Africa." 22 

The US Department of State derided the newly-established party as 
a Soviet-contrived project. One of its officers was quoted as having said 
that Ethiopia's "military leadership wouldn't have set it (the party) up at 
all if the Russians hadn't pressured them." 23 

Ethiopian exiles opposed to the PMAC even charged that the estab- 
hment of the party was a violation of Ethiopia's sovereignty. Such 
vi rp P1 u nS ’ m Nort ^ America staged a demonstration in front of the So- 
^Embassy in Washington, D.C. on the 12th of September 1984. Mem- 
0 e democratic" and "nationalist" movements in Ethiopia joined 

°* protes^T^ 011, ° r J What was described as a "united Ethiopian voice 
*£££. Condemned the PMAC and the Soviet Union (or "Rus- 

unrmght tamD I i rmmn8 ,K e soverei SnW with deceit and mili- 

ologyby dec^ee ^ 8 °" " 8 ° f *** individua1 ' and “"posing ide- 

Phtteon ^'“ow P Cvtta r h?. t T d the!r daimS ° f Ethiopia's ca- 
^tbof Ethiopia's pohey in r^enUuneT^Td ^ ‘mplicahons to some 

MV T tU Haile hlariam "caiedo f h.A *** 
1983 3 ‘ 3 hme When ^viet Foreign Ministt lL ^ to 
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myko. staved away from the United Nati.m. r- 
also referred to Ethiopia's absonrn f ^ Uionerai a 

Kfc ,,WS *° sul **'* nt ' a * e ^' 8 c^' m " hadl^ t ^^^0|^ 



lite. .—P.a had become 6 ! 1 ^ OC' 

Some Western commentators could not hot ‘ ' ° V,et •£ 

hension that this development in F»h« ot he, P reflectinp n 
growth of revolutionary movements h' th?L!T >Uld Cln iu/^ 
tea red • Sovietshowcase in Africa as a whole "ti Anal V«ts in , " % 
was not desirable lor the West, since what h m '° y s, ^sed 
not |ust the Horn of Africa, but the Red s!!‘ Ppen . s in Ethiop ia l ,h 's 
states as Saudi Arabia, and the countries tlw* ’ S u' C1 COr >servitiv!^ 
flows, including Egypt and Sudan."*' ° l ‘ 8h whi< * the Mile 

Failure of "Food" and Economic Pressure 

brorn almost the beginning of the 1980 's the US, e 
Ixvn using "food" as a weapon against Ethiona n 1 t8a,ll ° 9 ^ 

change of socio-economic orientation. p ' mean8 to forcei 

Hut they were providing precious little iid n n ;n 
that provided capitalist-orientated countries 'Said "aid""mt° mPi ' ri ' dl ° 
cam dramnee i„ Old,.,*-, 

ry w “ >" 
Several (relief experts) blamed the politics of international food aid. They argued 
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misinterpn improve diplomatic relations with the W 


regimes, i 


cd by the failure of economic pressures. Western strategists 


/concentrated more directly on the aim of overthrowing the Addis 
*L r0l .ime. But, at the same time, they pretended to be concerned 
Lh new ways for weaning the regime away from the socialist commu¬ 
nity They feigned interest in "new" approaches to the Ethiopian re¬ 
time. One hinged on the existence of the "nationalist" movements and 
Ethiopia's debt to the USSR for military hardware. This thesis held that 
as long as the "nationalist" insurgencies continued to exist Ethiopia 
would remain "hostile to the United States and firmly allied to Mos- 
cow ." 10 Its proponents, described in the New York Times as "Western 
diplomats who hope for a shift in the political stance in Addis Ababa/' 
reportedly professed that only the cessation of the separatist wars or "a 
move by the Soviet Union to demand repayment of its arms bill" might 
"cool Addis Ababa's ardor for the Russians." 31 


UK muminonal ,ooc,a ^ "cool Addis Ababa's ardor for the Russians." 3 ’ 

ont ) ^df?X»h ,n w a !n Sl rrr ? far H ^se reports camouflaged undertakings actually 

ml of did from the West than other drought-stricken African nations. 17 cal to the Ethiopian regime. While such theses were being proclair 


The US and other Western governments had been using economic 
pressure in an effort to dissuade the PM AC from proceeding with its plan 
lo establish the Workers' Party and "joining the Soviet camp formally 
One commentator noted: 

Ethiopia is already the biggest recipient of European economic aid of any of ih^ 
Lome Treaty members. But will the Western powers be ready 10 j° n ri 0|c ( 
Ethiopia once it joins the Soviet camp formally, and if, as seems h’8 1 y P 
the deteriorating military situation leads to even more brutal repress^ , 

by the Soviets? 211 „ 

* 1984 vvflS a 

The inauguration of the Workers' Party in September ^ ^ 
firm indication that Ethiopia would nonetheless conunur .. j^gjollj*- 
road. Apparently, some observers had realized i u 1111 r iy. O’’ 

economic pressure even before the inauguration * ,j lt . yVest di 
Legum had warned that Ethiopian appeals f‘» r 
signify any intention of abandoning the socialist roau. 


lnimi- 

- o—.—■* being proclaimed in 

no media, imperialism had already resorted to the use of Ethiopia's 

rpvntv tr T ,y n0t ,0r attractin 8 l be regime but for overthrowing it and 
0rientation - In lhis r ^rd, it also continued to 
groi . nationalist movements, particularly those in Eritrea and Ti- 


Ethiopia's Famine: 

Moves for Counter-Revolution 


The re-election of Ronald Reagan portended further dangers to world 
peace. It posed increasing threats to the sovereignty of many states in 
the developing world. In particular it meant the escalation of aggressive 
foreign policy towards the progressive developing states. 


Fascist Forces Around Reagan 

Reagan ran for re-election as the chief emissary of the "new coali¬ 
tion" of "fully mobilized, disciplined, sophisticated and well financed 
ultra-right and fascist forces" which "took over" the Republican Party 
and the Republican National Convention in 1984. 1 

However, Reagan's re-election did not signify any popular endorse- 
m ent of the agenda of the "fascist-tinged" groups around him. 

While the media (in particular the TV networks), which caved in to 
the ultra-right forces, were promoting Ronald Reagan as "invincible" the 
fescist-like forces were already outlining strategies for Reagan's second 
term - Some were mapping out plans, in conjunction with fascist groups 
of other countries, to subvert progressive young states—including 


Aspects of these plans circulated at the 17th annual conference of an 
ultra-right organization known as the World Anti-Communist Leaeue 
(WACL) held in San Diego, California in September 1984. 
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The VVACL was founded in 1966 with ov» 
and South Korea to coordinate the activities 7 ? Up P°rt f rn 
support fascist governments, and fund and SU 1 aScis ‘ o/* T S„ 

£ "I'm„ pu u ™ «u„, 


the .merest of combatting "the expansionism//^ thes ® obT^'^^ 
throughout the world/' 2 " c °nimunist - 0c iv *sj 

The WACL's US affiliate is the United Sr-,* " 1flue ' , ce, 

Freedom (USCWF), which hosted the Seotemh / C ° Unc 'l for, 
ence at San Diego's Sheraton Harbor Island Hotel' annu *' 

John S.nglaub, one of the most notorious ultraSh^ , ° r ' Gen ^l(S‘ 
Reagan administration, serves as USCWF rF g * "Sores clos*.» ) 
president of VVACL at the San Diego Confe/n/T' He 
Reaganjtes affiliated with this organization belong T Seve *1o£ 
cunfy Council (ASC), which is one of the organs of th^ A , merica "/ 
trial complex with "the greatest influence on Reagan ah 
eigr. policy." 3 h ^ministration^,. 

Ihe VVACL conference offered several highlights Firo i> , 
gan warmly greeted the conference, thus becoming'the fe/f^ 
dent to openly praise and identify with this group. A| so renr J// 
of counterrevolutionary forces operating in the developing worfd L” 
dressed the conference. These were the "anti-Soviet resistance It 
ments in Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Laos, Cambo- 
dia, Vietnam, and Nicaragua. 4 Possibly, the EPLF and TPLF were 
among the "anti-Soviet resistance movements" in Ethiopia which sent 
representatives" to participate in and address the "Anti-CommunistIn¬ 
ter national." 

The WACL meeting adjourned declaring it would undertake va¬ 
rious commitments, one of which was to increase its fundraising efforts. 
The money raised would boost ultra-right publicity campaigns and pur¬ 
chase medical supplies and weaponry for counterrevolutionary move¬ 
ments and reactionary dictatorships. i 

Soon after the re-election of Ronald Reagan, other signs i fPj )€ ^ 
that the US ultra-right was seeking to enhance its influence in ^ en , 
policy. Especially significant was the Heritage Foundation s re ^ rreV0 . 
dation that the Reagan administration escalate support to cou 
Jutionary insurgencies in nine states in the developing wor 
the states named was Ethiopia. . j t0 the 

The Heritage Foundation, an ultra-right think tan policy 

had influenced the selection of "personnel" and the s ap ^ 
during Reagan's first term. The Foundation's P ro P 0 ^ ation aJ 
states may indeed influence Reagan's policy. Former ' 

Advisor Richard Allen, now a fellow at the Heritage 


ETHIOPIA'S FAMINE *** 
ill have a very significant impact on 


mmendations "will have a very sigmncan, 

were Kampuchea, Lamh 
l6 C»“r77!.n Nicaragua. Iran and Libya. Most wem 
„ Ang ola ' A % , s () f US-supported (and in some cases US 

U(xW Sresof destabilization. The Foundation mentioned that 

lonsoredjmeasurw^H „ cauHouS/ limited " ai d to the "insurgents 
£ bS /g government of Afghanistan and "moderately effective as- 
figbtmg the g Sandjnista forC es in Nicaragua. 

^ Heritage Foundation was dissatisfied with the nature and level 
rnre lready provided. It termed aid to Nicaraguan contras and 
£n/unterrevolutionaries "vague and ill-defined." 

UP onlv hope for these limited endeavors lies in the framework of a broader and 
more consistent Unitd States policy, which in him must be based on a stronger 
public consensus than exists today.' 

The Foundation stressed that the nine states (which "threaten 
United States interests") be subjected to "paramilitary assets," opera¬ 
tions by "existing rebel groups," or some "actions involving the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the Department of Defence (DOD)": 

Indigenous operational assets can be identified and developed, and the staff re¬ 
sources of CIA and DOD are in a position to expand significantly if required for a 
joint operational effort. 8 

Though implicitly admitting that such efforts may not succeed, the 
Foundation insisted on proceeding for the purpose of signaling 

that the United States no longer will countenance the subversion or overthrow of 
friendly governments within the developing world/ 

At the time of the Foundation's report, imperialism had already em- 
J r , e on a m ulti-pronged plot against the Addis Ababa regime, in light 

1st ori W ? r ! ening famine tra S ed y in Ethiopia. It vilified Ethiopia's social- 
nentation, maligned and agitated for the overthrow of the regime 
even tried to provoke a regional war. 

anil ' ne in Ethiopia and Sub-Saharan Africa 

the p7obt/ 9 ^ Ethi °r Wa A not the on, y counh T in ‘he continent with 
Sat/// ( dr0 r g / and famine. Twenty-three other states in sub- 
Thp u? f3Ced the Same P roblem ' though to varying degrees 
a- i. / P r °blem was neither new nor sudden, be it in Ffhimv 
7' ly ‘ n ^ub-Saharan Afnca. Sahelian countries like S 
nd were afflicted by the spreadof the de^f pr ^ 
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known as "desertification." Countries not k 

ing Somalia Mozambique, Zimbabwe and even * he S *hara 

drought and threatened with famine Ken V a We re a( v lr >d UH 

pe situation in Ethiopia was quite erave a 6 c N bv 

gune s socialist orientation was not the caui ce riai n i, 

mination of a problem which had been going onT^ famine w as ‘ he H. 

Several factors accounted for this ° r a lon 8 C ** 4 

forestahon, obsolete agricultural Drartiroc ^ Et . hl0 Pia, i nr i.,.. 
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° a har a • 

Wereaffec 2T 


'■» tiiio UXUD 

forestahon, obsolete agricultural practices 


ous deforestation had been going on throughout the ^ ° f rai « ’»S 
steep soil increasingly susceptible to erosion. Theimn"^ ma kin g *‘ 
^avated by poor agricultural practices like plS f ° f this wj ^ 
steep slopes and overgrazing.” Finally, a preXh 8 UP and do' 8 ' 
problem was the failure of rain in various parts of th " 8 C ‘° r «5 
ularly in Eritrea, and in the provinces of Tierai ^ COu ntry # 
been no rainfall for three consecutive years. & d WoUo ' There ^ 

It should be noted in this connection that the war c t, 
northern region, particularly in Eritrea, contributed to rt, ' * 0 " inti * 

aU the above factors. The insurgencies here "cost Ethiopia an^T" 80 ' 
half a million dollars a day ,"'2 thereby curtailing its fi™ , estlma W 
deal with the drought and with socio-economic problems to glS? f ° 

Response of the Ethiopian Regime and of Allies 

The present regime was aware of the possible consequences of the 
drought and famine. It was in its own interest to contain the danger of 
famine, which it knew was the factor which precipitated the downfall of 
Haile Sellasie in 1974. 

It outlined long range as well as immediate measures to forestall 
drought and its consequences. The land reform it implemented since 
1975 was expected to help in this respect. The distribution of land to the 
peasants and their freedom from the obligations to landlords could pro¬ 
vide them with a big incentive to work on the farms with due regard to 
environmental and other concerns. 

The government also made genuine but modest efforts to prevent 
soil erosion or at least to minimize it. 13 It allocated millions of dollars or 
this purpose, and conducted a campaign to involve the peasants in 
effort. It encouraged the Peasant Associations to undertake preven 1 
measures like digging terraces and planting trees. . oV . 

Since the beginning of the 1980 , s it was clear to the Ethiop^ ^ 
ernment, international organizations and some relief a ^f n inC j U ding 
drought and famine were impending. They tried to secure ai ' reS pon se 
from the US and other Western states. But, except for a mo eS 
form the EEC countries, their efforts were in vain. 


pus'ajeas^ncludin^m^ary—them to assist 
S cesfr e °riSs It redeployed military trucks to transport food to 

stricheH ar ^ e t p, e government set out on a huge project to 
^ ama,0r 3^ people from the north to the fertile Gambel a 
ff^itstem part of the country. The goal for 1985 was to 
areasm th e s ^ ^ g half million people. Since January tens of 

rese^y^re being evacuated from the north every month. 

thousands kers ' p ar ty and the mass organizations played a big 

^fhkrerard Thousands of party members as well as workers re- 
*> le -T o the call of the All Ethiopia Trade Unions (AETU) went to the 
Southwestern region to help the famine victims settle in the new en- 

"^fteprogram was unprecedented in Ethiopia and perhaps in the 
whole of Africa. It was described as "one of the largest resettlement pro- 
grams in recent history." 14 It was also highly significant not only for 
Ethiopia but for all African countries with similar problems. Some West¬ 
ern "experts" had observed 

If the project succeeds ... it could become a model for other drought-stricken 
countries of sub-Saharan Africa whose growing populations are destroying the 
fragile environment that provides their subsistence. 15 

Hence, the enemies of Ethiopia and socialism endeavored to smear 
the concept of resettlement and to frustrate the project. On the other 
S;rT“^ relief workers including the world renowned 
TEp Pft Sa ° f Calcutta admired and praised the resettlement effort. 16 
Asportation C00 P erated as wel1 as it could in the 

^convenience lr d ^ ** P ° rtS t0 the famine areas - 

Ethiopia lacks adm d ays and other problems probably did appear. 

» « « JSES? T d l nfrastructu ^ a " d *e Red Sea 

Problems ®9 u 'Pped for lar 8 e freighters. 

w « security cm J^ SP °n ati ° n ' etc also arose because the government 
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The socialist countries „ 

Ethiopia as much assistance as Jf Veral oth ^ Progress' 

CDR and other socialist stales , C ° U ' d aff ^d Ear ^^Dr 
limited food aid and variousTtem * 65 food impon f ' the UssN 

,hev stepped up their aSa" f «r 2" ers > 

over 200 trucks, a dozen limlf ' The USSR Sent 1n p ® ra tion S | P N 
sent large water tank trucks L . nos ' a ’’ ld tw ° doz en hel °° tot>s o? atf 

Soviet emergency help SSSSSS^T- 
Assosa which is the center of the southwe ’ nStaUaHon of 2 Spe «s of 
were being resettled from the drough srovl region ‘o whi^U, 
hospital was literally transported fL th nc?° rthen ' pr 0v pe °Ple 
had a medical staff of 159 people and 

*”«** ?" ra r'““s pediawc ,* s SSil »d „"r ,ry 'WnS i 

The German Democratic Republic allocate s P^Poses.a 0r 
emergency aid. It airlifted 3,000 tons of food aid i^'i T immed «te 
baby tood, and several tons of medicine blanket! C ‘ udln 8 200 tons of 
3o trucks. 21 Bulgaria sent flour, trucks Ita >2 
garv- sent tons of food products. Poland delivered a bif" P T ps Hui " 

Among Ethiopia's friends in the developing world Libva nmvirto 
a large team of doctors and nurses. The People's Democratic Republicof 
Yemen sent 1250 tons of wheat flour. 23 F 

The government of Ethiopia, which is aware of the agricultural situ¬ 
ation in the USSR and most of the other socialist countries, was deeply 
appreciative of the relief assistance they provided. On several occasions 
the leaders and spokesmen of the government expressed their gratitude 
to these states. 

VS Policy: Food and Famine as Weapons 

Ever since the US targeted Ethiopia for destabilization its p°^ c y ^ 
focused on the likelihood of another drought and famine SU ^J as , » 
which precipitated the fall of Haile Sellassie. It aimed to fulfi 3 ^ 
range scheme, which apparently was based on a plan state ^. can 
Spencer in his testimony before the Senate Sub-Committee on 
Affairs in 1976. c "hung^ 

it- 4-^-v t-o/'oiiciTi fVidf QnpnrPT advocated the us 


It is to be recalled that Spencer had advocated the use ' be had 

as a "weapon" against the Ethiopian regime. More s P ecl ,\ u tiliz ed ^ 
put forward some suggestions as to how the hunger uS e food 3n 
overthrow the PMAC (the Dergue) and how the Ub co 
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otf ,er " d fUndS 

H eSal h 1 machinery (of the Ethiopian govemment-TM) run down by the 
.. l et th j\ is there already, the weapon unfortunately of hunger. Hunger is 
weap° n ' v ^ vo j t .So let the process (of hunger) take place, 

fueling t ,e there will be regional groups that will emerge with the 

. a < tbe Dergue. When these begin to emerge, their leaders will emerge, 
downw ^ en | S t0 g| ve them funds. I am not saying who "we" are. We give 
refunds in order to meet the weapon, the weapon of hunger. 

*At that point, we can join with them, those who will be released from prison 
downfall of the Dergue and those national leaders from prison and national 
leaders in exile, and we have lists. The State Department has lists. Other agencies 
have lists. 24 

This aspect of Spencer's testimony constituted a basis of US policy. 
While trying to win back Ethiopia in various ways, it seems the US har¬ 
bored the Spencer plan as an option to which it could resort anytime. 

The Reagan administration became increasingly eager about the im¬ 
plementation of Spencer's "process of hunger." Policy-makers in the De¬ 
partment of State—notably Chester Crocker—and in the National Secur¬ 
ity Council (NSC) led the unrelenting use of food and famine as 
weapons against Ethiopia. Indeed, they "let the process" of hunger 
"take place." 

In early 1985 Columnist Jack Anderson wrote in investigative re¬ 
ports that the US administration knew "as far back as 1982" that drought 
and famine were growing in Ethiopia and approaching a disastrous 
level. But, he continued, the administration's response was dominated 
y the decision of the National Security Council which "insisted on us- 

m g famine relief as a tool to extract political concessions from Ethio¬ 
pia. r 

lish ^ nc * erson re Ported that a US inter-agency task force was estab- 
e * n 1982 "to deal with the problem" in Ethiopia. Represented in it 
Q\a [ a ^ e P artments °f State, Defense and Agriculture, the AID, the 
whoT NSC-—represented by a certain Fred Wettering, 

°bsUci n ^ erS ° n Sa ^ ' ,now wor ks at the CIA"—became one of the chief 
things TJ 0 P r0V4S4 ° n °f relief aid to Ethiopia arguing, among other 
before-i at tEe Marxist regime should . . . make strategic concessions 
r ore U received US aid."*> 

was thaMK rSe ' EtEio P ian regime made no concessions. The result 
l he voro ^sands of Ethiopians died and by late 1984 millions were on 
of death. 

Uri ng October and November, 1984 the drought and famine in 
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Ethiopia became a major new<; if-™ • , 

7T networks ran films showing thT v\\ US and the W 
the northern regions. The extensive public the s Wcke^!, S,eni ftt* 
many people m the US (and Western r ° Qty ar °used thL P ° Pula Ho!* 
hons to relief agencies. ™ Euro Pe as vveU) 5 >>aS * 

At this juncture, the Reason Sent c° nt J, of 

million dollars worth of food But .? d ™ mstra Hon also do ^ 

the administration and other nght-vvinv r^' 0 " Was °4 ^ 

conducting subversive nmn, g t , § forces some kinJ ^ eat1t to T 

E ' hl0pla Thus ' a t this phase! thTReaMn ad*"* 1161 ' 

about the overthrow of the govemmL^an^r^^ 011 soufihtT? to 

Ethiopia while providing a * and the socially . • tto brin e 

spewed ludicrous ch^s and orn ° f relief aid - 

gtme, against the USSR and .wv P a § anda against the FtiT ai ® it 

support for the counterrevolutiona!? mov C emem; and “ 

FaiseChzrges Against Ethiopia and Socialism 

Workers' Party, 3 ? an d that it was not mo 5 the lnau S uratlon of the 

ator Nanrv^k^ n< ^ K ighly P^ aced ^ officials made such allegations. Sen- 
p.i • ' . assebaum (R-Kansas), who opposed increasing relief to 
d that ” the ^ uestion is getting the food out of (Ethiopian) 
por s. eter McPherson, administrator of the Agency for International 
tvelopment (AID), charged that "the Marxist Ethiopian government 
ad at times closed off its ports to shipments of emergency aid, giving 
priority to cargoes of fertilizer and concrete from the Soviet Union." 29 

Many other government officials as well as prominent columnists 
and commentators made similar charges. The propaganda that the 
USSR had provided no assistance to Ethiopia accompanied the re P^ 
on Addis Ababa's indifference. Former US Ambassador Robert J- ^ 
Closkey, now Senior Vice-President of Catholic Relief Services, j-a^ 
for measures to "rescue" the "starving Ethiopians," stressing j hat o{hin g 
pia's "patron and model, the Soviet Union, had done virtual y n 
to help in the crisis. ,,3 ° assistance 

Of course, many in the Western media were aware or ^oug^ 
the USSR had provided to Ethiopia. Thus some reported it ev 


”‘ S £ SSM orientation and sweated 
unbridled capibdism. 

instead that were previously net food export- 

o» “W* ■ - • <*““ >" “ here Mrke ' 

incentives might well have succeeded . 33 

shp stressed that "market mechanisms and ad- 
" ,he — rff “" vc ensnes of "■ 

"^Other^members of the Reagan administration expressed similar 
views. On Cable News Network's (CNN's) "Crossfire" program 35 Peter 
McPherson argued that Ethiopia could solve its problems by reintroduc- 
ing private ownership of land. He declared that Ethiopians "will not be 
able" to increase agricultural productivity "until (they) move away from 
some of these bad economic policies," based on Socialist-oriented pro¬ 
grams. He averred that "we" really are getting a number of countries to 
change their economic policies. He cited several examples, including So- 
Significantly (in late 1984), he indicated a similar 

eft protest]Zn ™ Te '’ he Clai J med ' formerl y state-owned agri- 
matoes." ° me P nvatLzed farms producing wonderful to- 

cated ^umnis^^^^gu^TB^t'Ihe Buchanan ' ‘hen a syndi- 

" ,, | on g (those liberal) characters" v. * u 6 Sltuation Proved "how 
col onialism. He attacked anf ■ ^ W ^° condem ned imperialism and 

>» —»p** WOT „ t bungry 

^SSSSSKssssa 
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third world countries see no pmW '"'^'c P°P ula tion ^0 

tdorion growth to be silhsiictoryrie^ 10nS coris ' c ^^ri'qrn^ 1 t ^ ,, ’' a '‘riI 


The US, Mann continued. 


ss^rs ,ha ' - -ria^^rtew^s 


increase "foreic 


(“dtunea on nan r 

«n only breed on ^ 4,5 


r" lurmou that will evenh,^lhr uiy Dree d politir, ^ 

interests." 39 entually threaten United Stat and8 °- 

s str ategj c 

V s and Western Propaganda Rejected 

majori.^reSd Arn^sU^'K, 'ipLSkrid^r';;!^, 

^S=1~ r£Si 

Newtatemataal E^X 

1 he progressive world clearly saw and rebuffed the evil motives!*- 
' n * ® u P roar °f the US and other Western governments and media 
about Ethiopia s famine. It saw that official Western "humanitarian 1 ' 
statements were, as one commentator observed, "crocodile tears" actu¬ 
ally aimed at discrediting the socialist world and diverting Ethiopia 
away from the socialist world. 41 

While appreciating popular concern and sympathy in the US and 
other Western countries, Ethiopian leaders rejected the ulterior mothes 
of the governments particularly those of the US and Britain. PM^j 
Chairman Mengistu Haile Mariam expressed gratitude to thep e0 P e ^ 
Europe and the US for "bringing pressure to bear on their 
ments" 42 to provide assistance to Ethiopia. But, he emphasise 
were basic differences between the Ethiopian and the US 8° ve jj ste co- 
dating "back to the time when Ethiopia decided to follow a s0 ^ eaC j to^ 
nomic system." 43 He made it clear that US food aid "would no ^^ 
thaw in the relations with Washington" and that Ethiop 13 
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. hnC e and said 

, th He acknowledged Soi« ten years 

the socialist pa.*■ t* more progress in the 

eofl [l n Ethiop iahaa lU . f the 

a s lfiious40-''“ __cnvpmnients) were aware tha 


S as ;fprti 4 J'Western governments) were awar h C e political 
< l ( ff^X"not enough ‘he * 

via the "nationalist" movements >n 


^Western governments) political 

ve ^ its ll 3S "°‘ «nda was mainly an effort to 


main'cards'for destabilizing 
Eritrea and ^wSem^epom'focused^ the problems posed by 
^movements while discussing the famine in the same breath. 

oni'c Response to the Famine in Eritrea and Tigrai 
^The government responded to the famine in Tigrai and Eritrea in 
the same wav as it did in Wollo and other regions. But, obviously the 
war situation here affected its mobility and thus limited the area of its 
relief activities. 

It is to be recalled that early in 1975 some military officials under the 
PMAChad advocated the use of starvation as a state policy to snuff out 
the Eritrean movement. But these officials did not last long. In fact they 
were purged in 1976 though not really for advocating this and other re¬ 
pressive policies in Eritrea. 

Since then there has been no evidence showing the consideration— 
teeTor in r e ~° f i tarvation P° lic y- The problem was that, be it in 

reac^g etewwhere besidls r h ment ^ P revented 

some degree ofin P m b d : here ' as ln the rest of Ethiopia, it had 
No doubt the r^7^s^f admk f tT&ti0n 6Venin rebef work, 
and T lgrai; but atfte ‘7 f* rebe,S " « both 

^ Problem. The government^ JT « endeav °red to resolve the 

“ ss uh T ‘ 8 , rai ' which was more severed was I considerable , partic- 

aliped t0 °‘ ^ fact ' u was said that a* to 1 cken ‘ 11 was noticeably sue- 
p 6 ° f Some s «PPorters of the TPLFAs o™ 8 ° Vemment won the 

Peasan ts sympathetic to the r reporter put it: 

SssSssSsSSSs 


5“»”and Ntak'cn"P™T nle ‘- | ab | tshrf d t H* f ““" ar '« fr on> relief „ 
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gram concerned mainly the stricken population in this nortk 
mce. Many thousand of Tigreans were thus transported 0n f ^ 
planes to the areas of resettlement in the Assosa region. tfUcks ^ 

EPLFand TPLFJoin Anti-Ethiopia Campaign 

The approach of the EPLF and TPLF on the famine pro bl 
consonant with that of the Reaganites in the US. These "libe^ ^ 
movements supported allegations which, in effect, bolstered thf 0 * 
communist accounts of the American ultra-right. To undermined 
Ethiopian government's credibility and bring about its overthrow th * 
sought to prevent the success of its relief operations. 

°The Western media often examined Ethiopia's famine by emphasiz¬ 
ing the insurgencies in Eritrea and Tigrai. So strong were these, it Was 
said, the Ethiopian government lacked access to considerable territory in 
the two regions. The government, according to the Western press, ob¬ 
jected to any relief work being done in areas controlled by the insur¬ 
gents; consequently, the media said, several relief agencies refrained 
from assisting the famine communities in Eritrea and Tigrai. 

In October and November, 1984 when international attention to the 
famine was at its peak, the Western press mentioned a possible cease¬ 
fire, and the northern insurgents made proposals to that effect. 46 In light 
of the enormous strain the insurgents had put on the Ethiopian econ¬ 
omy, some in the West had expected (perhaps naively) that the PMAC 
would readily accept a cease-fire. 

Upon examination, the proposal of the insurgents appeare u 
bious. For example, while calling for a cease-fire "to facilitate the 
bution of famine relief by aid and relief workers," 47 the EPLF charge 

The Addis Ababa military government is preparing for a new military offensive in 
Eritrea. What is more appalling, the Ethiopian authorities are using in t eir " 
preparations the large amount of emergency food aid the country has recen e <■ 
drought victims. 48 

The TPLF made similar statements. Apparently, neither the EPli 
nor the TPLF put forward cease-fire proposals with the expectation 
the PMAC would accept. Their "cease-fire" offensive, so to s P ea > 
sought to put the PMAC on the spot. ^ f0 . 

Not surprisingly, the Ethiopian government flatly rejected the p 
posals. Talking to reporters, Ethiopian leader Mengistu Haile Mari 
said: 

We are aware of a conspiracy from ill-intentioned people to take advantage of || 

drought to oblige us to make a deal with terrorists and secessionists in the Nor 


Ethiopia will never allow this to happen. We will never negotiate with terror¬ 
ists. 49 

It apP ears Ethiopian government would not have accepted the 

fje even if the offer of the EPLF and TPLF were genuine. The gov- 
ease ~ . was concerned that agreement to a cease-fire would be tanta- 
^o giving the EPLF and TPLF a status qualitatively higher than 
l0Un ociated with "bandits" or "mercenaries" or "terrorists." 
h3t following Ethiopia's rejection, EPLF and TPLF supporters in the 
r accused the regime of refusing to cooperate in relief efforts. Dan 
- eS el who was now Executive Director of Grassroots International ("a 
aeency in Cambridge, Mass., which sends emergency relief sup- 
T to famine victims in Eritrea and Northern Ethiopia" 50 ), stressed 
haTthe Ethiopian government "has so far refused" a cease-fire: 

Starvation is being used as a political weapon against hundreds of thousands of 
docent civilians ... The Ethiopian government is covering up the fact that it 
lacks access to the starving in the war-affected areas. 51 

Chris Carter, Associate Director of Grassroots International, had 
jarlier made similar charges. Carter termed starvation "Ethiopia s secret 
weapon against rebellion. 

Military objectives alone dictate Ethiopia's 'famine program' in its embattled 
northern regions. 52 

EPLF and TPLF representatives^ 
press, including the TV networks. The Ch ^ a "°'^ the us m the 
Association (ERA), Pau ^ Te h sf f d G ‘^ S, c ^f er ence^ with TPLF repre¬ 
sentative^^ Pa^loTpraid (he "American media" and the US society. 

We are taking our case to the Americ^n med 13 because in a free s 

the best means to start government action. ^ ^ (Ethio . 

As reported in The ^£^1. "to b,ame for the shorta- 
pian) government and n 

8 es - " M ,. . h„t in the past we have been able to take 

tagh, «».*».•» 

“'"I 

A spokesman for t e ' ja js ^ military regime. ** 

The main cause of sfarvationanddrcug ^ ^ government is more 

ine is not gi ven t ’ t . k,. » 
cemed with killing'the rebels. 


Fam- 
rnore con- 
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government's successful relief operation i n Tie™ 
a^wd ** TPLF- lifts «W S™P unsought to obs^* 5 ^ 
Attending to reports ui mid-November 1984, ,t so,^ ' 0 r Hn* 
'Vw rebel center " after "a day-long battle. As a result, f 00c j.. 0rei »,, 
jmwr nt Koran’ either by air or by road; “stocks" in the rp | '^PN 
testme'fow”* 

Furthermore, the TPLF attempted to obstruct the governm 
settlement program calling it a ploy "designed to depopulate arT'X* 
Ticra: where the TPLF enjoyed support. In mid-November Tpjjf! * 
jeportedlv stopped government trucks carrying famine victim’s 
south They ordered the passengers off the trucks. According to T 
agenev officials, the trucks were then "either blown up or burned -■» 
The military and other activities of the EPLF and TPLF "seven*, 
hampered relief efforts" 61 by the government. At times, even ^ 
Western papers had to state disapproval of the cynicism behind 'si;* 
activities.^ 

US "Relief" Aid in EPLF and TPLF Areas 

For some time pnor to the news about Ethiopia's famine tragedy 
the US had been secretly providing aid to the EPLF and TPLF and dis¬ 
tributing food supplies in the areas they controlled. In late December 
1984, this secret relief operation was leaked to the US media. The Sew 
York Times reported that ''according to Western diplomatic sources, tls 
United States, with the help of private charity organizations has been 
quietly tunneling food" to the "rebel relief organizations" in Entrea and 
Tigrai. 63 This relief activity had been going on "for the last year." 

It was known that several US based organizations became hearik 
involved in secret relief operations in Eritrea: Lutheran World Relief, the 
Mennonites Relief International, Church World Service, the United 
Church Board for World Ministry, and the United Methodist Church* 
And the California-based \\ orld Vision was, according to one report "re¬ 
evaluating whether to start up some work in Eritrea." 65 

An effort was soon made to justify overt US "relief" in EPLF aft* 
,nt J roduct a dimension to "relief activities.’ 

EPLF ' Tl LF and man y m the Western media portrayed the 
Ethiopiangovernment as lacking control of 80-90% of Eritrea and Tip* 
and, in the first place, as unwilling to help the starving in these ft* 
regions They focused on the Ethiopian government re.ect, on oft* 
cease-fire proposal. Proceeding | mm ,u n . m s re J eLl ‘ 

of "relief" to the areas controlled bv the in ^ *° r an °Pf P cv\fi 

Paulo* Tesfa Giorgis emphasized Un ' 8 *” 15 * Forexam P* e ' 

or* "to impress the (US) itovernm T ™ 2 *** 00 S su PP osed en f£ 
y I government to help all victims of ** 


hf and declared: 

^ government does not send a single sack of gram \o area* it does rwf 
The Eth ,0 P ai<J j s to go to our people, it must go through a* 9 

control ' ’ ' _ . 

. the end of November, reports proliferated in the US media 
jowar ^ ^ Entreans and Tigreaas were crossing the border mto 
that thousa ^ claimed that by the end of the month there were 
th* Screes "who have already" walked to the Sudan* 

' f tern strategists here made ample use of the television screen. 
-t^ eS tworks offered many dramatic broadcasts on this sd^eci One 
USTV Taave considerable ewerage to refugees fleeing T;grzi and Err 
F°& J e Sudan * Another featured the EPLF (inside Entrea; a» pr^ne 
trea c ho wed EPLF strong man, Isayas Afeworki, vowing to continue 
Tthi and even to advance it after the famine * StiO another pregr^o 
nted the TPLF combatants demonstrating their morale and deter- 
P^Hon to fight. 71 Chns Carter (of Grassroots International) was shown 
Se TPLF held areas making statements endorsing TFLF's cUuns and 

for relief programs in these areas. ._ 

^Wifh this groundwork, sources reported at the end of November 
that ffie US administration had allocated S20-30 trnSton worth « food 
^ other relief aid for EPLF- and TPLF-held areas This aid would be 
introduced, it was reported, via the Sudan and distributed «"*•"<** 
next sw months through private relief agencies. - A 
confirmed the story, adding that the US govemmen wa^ing ic Veep 
its decision secret lest the Eth.op.an government ^ 

From the humamtanan point ot view it couid ^ ^ and 

provision of food and other Nevertheless. 

Tigreans, wherever they may be, v a r concern 

US relief in "rebel-held" areas constituted b-'und tor^nous coov 

because it came in light ofanti^mmu^ist po^ serious in view of 
The concern about this relief ai jn j |»pLF not only food 

the fact that in 1984 the US supply ° teC j to the Newhouse tn- 

aid but also military hardware. A *epo tO 000 tons of anna- 

formation Service stated that the US that this P n>vv 

ments to the insurgents m Entiea an VenK)n Waiters to the Sudan 

sion was made following a vValters, who was to become 

for an "on the spot study o * * tormer deputy director ot the CIA 
Reagan's UN Ambassador in 1W, ^ 

and a "specialist in secret operate• ^ ^ t0 u$ military 

I, w as even ^ Weinberger', Department ot Defense had 
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^ Role of US Military 

tv, Department of Defend had sought participation j n n, 
-h^mtanan assistance' in Ethiopia and Central America V?*** 
nttri by Caspar Weinberger recommended that 

sxrmei assistance would improve the image of the Unite! States and , 
forjts. provide !r.e training for military personnel and permit these to fZ J® 6 * 
aesseives with opens in which they might be ordered to operate. 7 * 


h i* said that the Agency for International Development fAfr, 
die Department of State objected to this approach. Nevertheless’ till* 
Congress gave "greater latitude" to the Department of Defense in rZZ 
to "humanitarian projects" particularly in Central America. 7 * 

The Reagan administration, it was reported, had "considered - 
then ruled out, the use of Air Force planes for relief operations k&L 
Ethiopia It knew, as implied in the report, that the Ethiopian govern 
merit would never allow such a role by US mihlary personnel. 

but as regards "relief" operations in the Sudan, several thing 
pointed to the dangers of US military intervention. These include recom¬ 
mendations made by ultra-right think tanks, the approach advocated by 
some US and British "relief experts," the pronouncements of prominent 
US leaden including Vice President George Bush who visited the Sudan 
in early 1985, and the peripheral involvement of US military planes in 
the relief operations. 


Heritage Foundation Recommends Direct US Relief Intervention 

The Heritage foundation made policy recommendations on Ethio¬ 
pia's famine problem towards the end of 1984. In late December it re¬ 
leased a report 77 in which, among other things, it stressed that the US 
give relief aid to Ethiopia "but should do so only on specific terms": that 
the US "should not tolerate the denial of food relief to rebel areas' 
where, as The Washington Post put it, "insurgents are fighting the 
Marxists." 

The Foundation did not envisage official Ethiopian participation in 
such relief operations. It wanted: 


to ensure that the food goes where it is needed . . . expert personnel from * 

‘J” '*™“l exclusion a* 

organization, or at any rate, as an ob 3S SOme ° 

The Foundation «««««, o (< 


. Ambassadors," comprised not only of those "nations that 
°. ntatives in Washington" but also "those that desire to send 
j^ve re P re ^ e . e5 /'in short, the Council would be a body dominated 
r e P reSeXlt Q and other Western powers, their allies and the iteration 
fey the k sponsor. Obviously, it was intended to provide an 

<Da ' ,e0l€n of international support for US policies, many of which ha vie 
2 ppearanc e condemned by the absolute majority of the UX mem- 

been re )~ te « proposed Council would function differently from the 
feers- ***' F 
f fV' 

‘ , r _,ndl would be abte to function unencumbered by toebasaotBcy. tie- 

Sudn & rK>ra]v7p^ riie Lnifced Nadoiss. 


pjogyand posturing u«m - 

u.b.»c.» 

j J." «*«£-*«*• *“ gm 

fciA Director. William Casey in January 198a. 

agan's "Hunger/njtorfiwaSS the famineprob- 
. -denounced 

e/ ^ The President bfamed he pmblem^ nomjc in the 

ns," which "have failed p McPherson, "the general 

nderdeveloped" states. As restated b> Peter 

ti" of the "comprehensive program vvas. , f . frast 

to persuade Afncan governments trough 'j^jfj**** need to be 
economic and agricultural polices had often no 

general ahn" 

jus r s&gzz - .o •- - * “ 

ml Casev at a "private luncheon eridehaschange d against 

» {gyA U i . — 

limed to the speoal sign 

ents fighting progressi Ethiopia and Nicaragua, to mention 

Today in Afghanis^f^Cdreds of thousands of ordmary people are 

oris the most important arena, 




„««? in irregular wars against the Soviet Army or Soviet 
J^emphasb added) ^ 

Casev called upon the US and its allies to continue support, 
movements and tanning “irregular wars": 

mssGmoe to Soviet military aggression imposed directly or by proxy fe) 

2 nd (fe(s) the Western countries an opportunity that must not be'igno^f*** 

phastsaided) ■' e& 

AH the above "recommendations" and policies underlined US ^ 
operations in Eritrea and Tigrai. They were also the motives behmd tjf 
daims and propaganda made by a number of British and American ‘re¬ 
bel experts," including George Galloway, Dan Connel and Chris Carter' 

Pwracatire Charges and Claims by "Relief" Experts 

George Galloway is General Secretary of the War on Want (WOW) 
a British organization having "dose contacts with the famine rebel 
wings" of rive EPLf and TPLF. 53 Galloway had "worked in Eritrea” for 
over ten years. 

Proceeding from the charge that the "ruthless military government' 
of Ethiopia was "dehberatelv starving out w T hole areas of its country," 
Galloway proposed an "international commission" to "supervise and 
control the famine relief operations" in Ethiopia.- Galloway's "Interna¬ 
tional Commission" was, according to one observer, a "Western com¬ 
mission to take famine relief out of the hands of the Ethiopian govern* 
mer:: and to run the operation as the agency' would see fit. / * 85 

Eten Connel also relayed the anti-Ethiopia plans of the Heritage 
Foundation. Connel (the former "Marxist-Leninist" free-lancer), now 
became a resource person for such big business spokesmen as the WaS 
Street Journal * In early 19S5 he wrote an article 87 effectively advocating 
the recommendations of the Heritage Foundation. He charged "political 
mardpuLatjon" of the famine tragedy bv Ethiopia's government, which 
was systematical^ covering up" its -lack of access" to most of the starv¬ 
ing m Lntrea and Tigrai. 

Uni , ted N ’ aaons He accused it of comply 

reachir.g -the country side- m Ethiopia a^dT— ^ assu,tonCe *** 
Having found the Ethiopian Hgrai. 

incapable ('and the former Jnd the United NWJJ 

and Entrea, Connel suggested a few ** ** Vlctim s in most ot T l r 

"tembk human tragedy." His "first steps" to deal with th*J 

by the ultra-right in the US. A has *r •« f^ ec ^ oe d the projects outU^ 

^P" was-an even distribution-^ 
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famine stricken people "wherever they are to be found," not 
-aid" t0 the the refugees in the Sudan but also inside Eritrea and Tigrai. 
on ly atno n S ^med the means of facilitating the "distribution" of "aid." 
Ai*>‘ her T, own words, this required: 

^ -- passage of relief supplies under neutral international svpemskm to aB 

^hun&y acT0ss ^ dIT ^ 3nd tnK ^' ,€m ^ as!s 

1 r Connel was advocating the "distribution" of “aid" inside 
vfrited areas. He was calling for the use of not only trucks but 
the emba ^ jj 5 an d other Western "relief workers" inside Eritrea 
also airp a ^ ^ Q p erat j on "international supervision" would be eon- 
and Tigrai-^ ^ ^ United Nations but by a body which. Hke the one 
ducted no ^ Heritage foundation, would be a ripe of international 
P rof * , ril acting at the behest of US strategists. 

C ° U n,n ronnel, whose Grassroots International had seer, 'providing 
. behind the lines relief assistance"* to the EPLF and TPLF aiso 
^'ated more provocative undertakings. Now, the time tor a regnal 
'r whfch he had predicted or advocated in 1982. had 
Ted wS^the famine tragedy in Ethiopia. He seemed to remand Ethu, 
piah enemies of the opportunity which the ramme provided: 

All those in a position to foster peace and an 

now step forward—there smpty rs no longer any excuse to stay qwet .an,. 

added) . . 

Connel's deputy, Chris Carter, made offend 

no "fear that larger, more publicized re re. ^ avgteg ( tiw activities of 
and alarm the Ethiopian government- ^ entailed Yet he called 

the Ethiopian Air Force and of the dangers Fpf c -rpU to intensify 
for more trucks to the relief winjp y 1 .. tKrnisands of trucks' he said, 
“relief" acti\ities. "We need hun 

addmg that "private resources are * t ; advocated the tur- 

These and other US "relief expert* step wW* 

ther engagement of US govemmen - uovemment. 

easilv compel military response fK®«* * 0 * 0 * intentions 

At the same time. Western strategy ^ ^ Ababa might un¬ 
to the Ethiopian regime. Some F lhe insurgents' in Entrea and 

leash "a new military often?*'e - One declared; 

Tigrai "within the coming mon - ^ ^^ *car they afford another nu*ar 

What the (EthiopUni gcvefiuT^'^ ^ ^ jonois to suppertmgthe 

mill tan operation and can»of aw*. e«n d the answer to both 
relief dforts while they 
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these questions is no, that only makes an offensive a dangeronc 

essarily an unlikely one. 93 m ° Ve ' not nec . 

It appeared that such pronouncements were preparation 
blame at the doorstep of the Addis Ababa regime in the even? ^ the 
intensifies and a wider war erupts. inflict 

Bush Visits Sudan-Eritrea Border 

In early March 1985 US Vice-President George Bush visited th 
dan and traveled to the refugee centers close to the Sudan-Eritr h' 
der. Though Bush had also accomplished several things pertain 3 ^ 
the Sudan itself, the most highly publicized aspect of his trip con* 1 ^ t0 
the Ethiopian famine and the war in Eritrea and Tigrai. Even befc/^ 
left Washington the Vice President had taken part in a propaganda of* 
fensive against Ethiopia and the USSR in these matters. In a speech be 
fore the National Press Club in Washington, D.C. he accused the Ethio¬ 
pian regime of using food as a weapon: 

Famine has been so devastating in Ethiopia in part because the goverment has 
used it as an instrument of war in Eritrea and Tigre. 94 

The Vice President reiterated the familiar accusations about the gov¬ 
ernment refusing "to allow relief agencies safe passage to take food" to 
Eritrea and Tigrai from the Sudan. He called this refusal "the most seri¬ 
ous abuse of human rights." 

In the same speech. Bush leveled accusations against the USSR say¬ 
ing that its response to the famine was as "shocking" as that of the 
thiopian government itself. He charged that the USSR and other sorial- 
lst C0 / Jnt ” es ^ a d “pumped" into Ethiopia a billion dollars worth of mili¬ 
ary hardware and 20,000 Cuban troops, but contributed only a pittance 
toward the relief effort. He thus declared: 

We call on the Soviets to be as serious about the relief of famine in Ethiopia as they 

were about the conduct of the war there. 95 

Presides flSVT™ 8 , 3 * the Sudanese capital of Khartoum, the Vice- 
at Wadi Shr W f °i sa a from where he proceeded to the refugee camp 
® S a T SpeCCheS Bush ess entially repeated the same ac- 
SJ^ moved" Tt m Wjshin « U)n - he also claimed to have been 

made dramatic Dron ^ Sltuatlon of Eritrean refugees as he saw it- H« 
legs/'% ^ ouncements about such scenes as "children on tiny 

war areas: 0/ stressec * ^ demand for relief operations inside the 


• rries out for safe passage and safe delivery of food for Eritrea and 
wSdlet politics be put aside.* 

* v . president of the US, whose neo-colonial system was the 
Th e Ethio-Eritrean problem, accused the Ethiopian govem- 

r0 ot cause o „ .^ordinarily brutal" towards Eritreans. He received a 

men ‘ ° f from 8 an Eritrean and said in response: 
petition rr 

V w want to help .. if there is some role we might play in solving all the political 

problems. 98 

n ch's visit to Kassala and Wadi Sherife was also meant to provide a 
Iboost to insurgents. It was a clear indication of the senousness 
Shwhich the US had planned to intervene in the region. 

* Kassala 

rehef hems'ihiese ZlTe planes tht reS^ported the reUef 
SSS According to some observers, it was the first tune ever that 

^^rseemedtt^an^pbcafon of Weinberger's idea of US military 
partidpattonTn 'humanitarian" activ.tie. The US 

fary presence close to Eritrea and EHuopa, gjwng 
nel opportunity to get better acquainted wi Australia con- 

Some allies of the US also took Liberian 

ducted a most glaring provocation >" q 6Q00 tons of food 

registered ship, the Golden Venture, g and TpL p The food 

aid worth $11.2 million from Austral a ^ had a]s0 delivered 

was impounded at the port of Ass arrogance of trving to pro- 

3,500 tons of food aid to Ethiopia. The ' EpL / an d the TPLF in Port 
ceed from Assab to the relief wings of the El 

Sudan was an affront to Ethiopia. -vocative step on the basis of 

It appeared that Australia oo P allies j, j s significant that the 

an understanding with the , . . the Australian move. The New York 

Western media were fully 1 H Australia and condemning the 
Times even editorialized supporting a 

measures taken by Ethiopia- propaganda campaign pointed to 

All the provocative s «ps - involved in the war against Ethio- 
the danger of the US being the region it looked like US forces 

pia. To some followers ot (he EPLF . \Vriting in early 1985, David 

might be involved on th 

Ottaway said: 
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The danger now is that the US may become entangled in the E 

the side of the secessionist groups. 101 ntrea n co^ ^ 

In early 1985, too, there seemed a strong possibility of a 
involving Ethiopia and its regional allies on one hand and"is* 01191 ** 
Egypt, Somalia and even Israel behind the EPLF-TPLf alli a Sutlai ', 
ported by imperialism) on the other. In this connection we m !°! (al1 >• 
the role of Israel and other Western governments in the ev a S 
Ethiopian Jews from northwestern Ethiopia to the Sudan and C t l! a ! ion « 
sequent airlift to Israel. e * r s ub. 


Operations "Moses"and "Joshua" 

These "operations" attained much publicity in early 1985 wh 
Israeli government disclosed the venture to airlift Ethiopia’s 7 ^ 
commonly known as "Falashas," to Israel. They were publicized at 7 
time of intensified reports of Ethiopia's famine tragedy. Thus by j 
large, the world was given the impression that the Falashas were bdL 
airlifted because they were famine stricken and nationally and religously 

Facts show however, the "operations" had practically nothing to do 
with famine and that they were not launched in the interest of the Fala¬ 
shas. 

Like so many other national groups, the Falashas were oppressed 
uring the reign of Haile Sellassie. They could not own land, but only till 
it as tenants. They were a neglected community, devoid of any assist¬ 
ance for social progress; but strictly speaking, they were not persecuted. 

Again, like many of the nationalities, the Falashas have benefited 
, L Ethiopian revolution. They could now possess and cultivate 
^ an themselves. They benefited from the nationwide achieve- 
ments of the revolution in areas such as literacy, public health, infra- 
Ethi™— 3 rellg ‘° US grou P t0 °- it can be said that the change in 
freedom '7 'V ^ 1° their advantage. The state was secularized, 
There is no threat* of e ^ ualit y of all religions was introduced 

policy against religious dk° US persecution and ‘here is a governmental 
giou7group for that mat ^ Cnmination of the Falashas or any other rein 

flicted by drought an^famfneTlw 1985 !. 1116 Falasha areas were 7 

Some Western newspapers inlrnH^ th ° Se in Woll °' Ti g rai and Erltr f i 
one point that the Gondar retrion 77,6 Washington Post, reported a 
peaceful and well provisioned " 102 ^ ° re tEe falashas live was "relative y 
The Falashas bore no particle 

resentment against the new re&& e 



Ah ba, but it has always been their "dream" to go to Jerusalem , 
jAdd* 5 promised land." Again, a few Western reporters ac- 

? Israel"" f ac t, deluding one who wrote the following in The 

Times in eariy 1985: 

^ eW i, e fore long, many (Falashas) reveal that their dream is to go to Israel. It is 

£ven so, ^ oes no t necessarily stem from any bitterness toward Ethiopia or 
a ^toward the Marxist government that came to power here 11 years ago. 103 

rse the Falashas had a fervent Judaic sentiment and the 
C ° U o to Israel also during the time of Haile Sellasie who was a 
ream t° ^ Israe ii government. The Israeli government was aware 
° w d Sellassie's regime oppressed national minorities including the 
ws But still it fully supported the regime and raised no issue about the 

retime after the overthrow of Haile Sellassie, Tel Aviv and Zion- 
. 7.° m the US and other Western countries planned to exploit the 
sentiment of the Falashas, particularly their dream to go to Israel. 

L d u n fn chow "concerns" about the Ethiopian Jews. These con- 
Ins' mcreased with the deepening of the Ethiopian revolution along 

,C t y St the e end of the 1970’s 
^eZt^oZTs^ poops, 

thiopian Jews (AAEJ), conducted ^" P ^ed out via the Sudan 
rlifted 280 Falashas. These operations wer ^ Temes gen, 

here the AAEJ used so me Enterean T led he "vvas involved in 
ho, according to The Washington os , a vVest Germany in 

x rescue plans, and brought 25 Falashas to Franw m the us 

larch 1980." 104 The AAEJ also a ^ d as a pressure gr 
r-ging achon to "rescue" the Eth ‘J’ P ‘ a re ma ssive project dubbed "op- 
It is said that preparations for ( b hme an ultra-rightist organiza- 
ation Moses" started in 19^1. f - Ethiopian Jews" began mten- 

». the "American League for Defense of Sudanese authonhes 

ve activities in the Sudan. Re f a ^ st ed some of the operatives m- 

3jected to its activities and eve fcdow ,„becawethqr'wer c 

Jived. But, these authorities had ' Khartounl an d from the US Senate 

ith threats from the US emba^ d . (s peak Israeli and 

Jreign Relations on u ^ soie « operation ^ cross (he border to the 
In early 198 thousands‘ ln i srae | via Italy, Belgium 
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or Switzerland-"* This heightened "operation" w , 

. i - J /'nmnrolioncnro raTYinaio-M ->_■ . __ 


Or- 1 ”'" . . r '*«uv»u \vp. c 

chestrated comprehensive campaign against Ethicm part °f th 

The Sudanese regime of Jaafer Nimeiri fullv ,, and s oci s 7 ° s «, 

US in this regard. As reported in a US magaziL m ab ° r afed ! Sni ' 
with the US Central Intelligence Agency"'"? f n the e N ' meiri "c 0 % 

cue." eXecutio nof t k Peta ted 

In January, the Director General of the J evvi h lS ^ 

tion Department, Yehuda Dominitz, boastfully t Agenc y's I 
Moses" had indeed taken place. The Israeli jLvp d that "cT^' 
quently confirmed the statement and declared th f rnment itselP^n 
10,000 Ethiopian Jews "in the last few years. "*08 ^ ltairUft ^ml> 
Ethiopia condemned this "illegal trafficking" han 

ence."' m It described the "rescue" as a "sinister JL “? *&oss irilef . 
Sudanese government, other more powerful states 7?, inv olvi n „T 
and counterrevolutionary elements." ' anc * ^nti-E^-°. 

Following the publicity of the "rescue" which e u '° Plari 

danese government, there was a halt in the operaH„ asse d the g, 
that it could be resumed in spite of Ethiopia^ pmte . Butit Was cW 
Minister Shimon Peres had termed the action "one of th I$raeli p nm 
and wonderful acts of self-redemption that our countl^ most 
our country-has ever known."™ He had VQw .^-and not 0rJ , 

cue mission": "We shall not rest until our brothers 

Ethiopia will come safely home." 111 and sist ers from 

Predictably, the "rescue" resumed in March in , 
christened "Operation Joshua." This operation took nla JTn^ action 
visit to the Sudan by US Vice President Bush who “* 

cesJUy negotiated the airlift" with the Sudanes°e 

Reportedly, "Operation Joshua" was the result of considerable ma 

SZ 8 «.““T “f "* in ,he 

the ih f Repubhcans ln *e Senate advocated the resumption of 
/ n r rt\ ead * n S advocates were liberal Alan Cranston 

!\j and ^ha-right Alfonse M. D'Amato (R-N.Y.). 113 
F 1 , eed | ess to say, the Israeli government had plans for the relocated 
Khn !u u se “' ed a num ber of Falasha families at Kiryat Araba near el 
T* a . (Hebron) in the occupied West Bank. Moreover, it drafted Fala- 
snas into the Army. By late January 1985, it had decided to raise the 
num er o Falasha draftees to 2000 and "to station a special Falasha bat¬ 
talion in the occupied West Bank. " 114 

All the activities related to the "operations" and the propaganda 
accompanying them were provocative to Ethiopia. It appeared they 
could mate miliary confrontation at any time, which could grow into 
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war given the atmosphere of hostility in the general region. 

vvide f 

a t of R e g* ona l ^ ar 

^ There were several other signs of this danger. In late 1984, Siad 
rre's regime in Somalia acquired Hawker Hunter aircraft from Kuwait, 
furthermore, it "recruited white pilots from South Afnca and Zimbabwe 
^ ho once flew in the air force of those countries." 118 In early January 
1985 Somalia accused Ethiopian forces of attacking the Somali town of 
Balambale, killing four Somali soldiers and wounding fourteen It 
claimed to have successfully repulsed that attack, killing two hundred 

Ethiopians. 116 

Neither the Ethiopian nor the international media confirmed the in¬ 
cident. But Somalia seemed ready for a new round of fighting with 
Ethiopia. In fact, it appeared that Somalia was establishing most danger¬ 
ous ties for this purpose. According to the Ethiopian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Somalia had signed a secret accord with South Africa under 
which the latter would install a military base in Somalia. 117 

Other states near Ethiopia were no less hostile. The Sudan, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf ministates remained surrogates of 
Washington, heavily involved with the "nationalist" movements op¬ 
posed to socialist influence and the Soviet Union. 

Iraq too continued to underwrite certain factions in the Eritrean 
armed movement. Saddam Hussein's regime, which embraced the EPLF 
since 19 7 9-8° had drawn closer to the US. In late 1984 it re-established 
Ml diplomatic realtions with the US "which underscored the improving 
ties of recent years between Washington and Baghdad " 118 

EPLF (as weU as the TPLF > enjoyed good rela- 

NfiddlTEasm h6Se " M0sle T' states ' Its offices in the Sudan and other 
Middle Eastern countries, dosed following the armed clashes with Ab- 

in , , 0rces ln tbe sur nmer of 1984, had been reopened and were fully 

involved m aggravating the possibilities of a regional war. 

Hnnc V J d f ntly the Ethiopian government remained alert to the prepara- 
Imn x] nei § hbors - In earl Y it charged the Sudan, Saudi .Arabia 
toi? i • ( ? r0CC0 anc * Sy 113 and the PLO 119 with plotting "against the terri- 
hv ^ m i tegrit y ° f Ethio P ia '" of en gaging in efforts to destabilize Ethiopia 
y sacking rebels in the north," notably Eritrea. 120 

1 earl y months of 1985 were thus critical times for Ethiopia. Its 
g obal, regional and domestic enemies militated against it in a concerted 
action. They all pinned their hopes on the famine tragedy which had 
a ready claimed thousands of lives. 

Hence, the main task for Ethiopia, for the socialist community and 
ail peoples supportive of the Ethiopian revolution was to contribute in 


v»nous "»vs to the success of the reW 
Ethiopian attain* observed e " or ' In 

Ihe success or tenure of iErVoru'O eff™^ , 
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Later m the vear, it became dear that *k„ 
flv«u^i on the whole the problem was still^- ***** s 
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gnne had survived the ordeal On the contr^" 0 ' 14 TV 
ments and movements opposed to Ethioou!?!?’' m l %5 -. 

‘ imen was overthrown In Entrea and Tw Ur * 
in troubles both poUtical and military *** ^ V 


dan N 
landed 
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Nimeiri Overthrown: 
EPLF-TPLF Alliance Shaken 


S*l3 approach to Entrea and to the designs on regional war. Central 
oon; these were the events in the Sudan following the overthrow of 
UeoNimeiri and the strain in relations between the EPLF and TPLF. 
*.C! 0nl J e P** ode which seemed in line with the US approach was 

tSSfg*™- k LF ' PLF ' 3nd ELF ' PLF <RC) ^ a Patriotic 

- W wt in^rT 15 ^ °* Yohannes Zere M anam. But even 
orgamzatld^" “ “ 6 n °‘ ^ at uruf >' m 8 **» rar ^ a nd 

'“^Overthrow 

° nthe "» of A P ri > while visiting Cairo on 

5d!Tr E! Dahab lo «k o™r mdTfewd^ b> f General At> del Rah- 

B surprise - ** 
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The regime had resorted to fasdstic p racti 
entowns; the repugnant penal aspects of thTe, ,n *«Wlti 0tl . 
and flogging), it jailed and executed its enliehi, ria <*'ke , U,< Hi 
ing Mahmoud Mohamed Taha, founder ,! ned 0 Ppon..!? 1pu 'oh ' y 

*•»**»******* mto.ZSyp* Jte; hJ 

tn. Finally, it even cracked down on the nl!” R^up in tK Ub,i 5 
imprisoning their mast notorious leader. Hask mm-? M <*lem r 
resistance in the south had been gaining ,„ 0 men, ° Urjbl < [ h7 ,h ^ 
aw increasingly intractable and costly for Min, ' Tho " an, 4, N 
Ultimately. Nimeiri's regime impost aul'" 8 ^' 
by the IMF. These measures included dev dun!' measu *sd io 
pound and sharp increases in the prices of eiiu of ll "’ Suri? N 
.ntial items. The Reagan adminiitrari^ a " d ifc 

fusmg to release ISO million dollars of aid to the A w mea surrN J. 
emment complied with IMF's requirements ' Sudan ££ 
These steps only aggravated the alreadv 
country. They provoked riots and donioia. ', * problt ^ in «, 

dents, the workers and other poor in the countrv buUh °f by th,? stJ 
middle stratum including the lawyers and doctors 1° ri ' ho *'£ 
smke tor April 3rd, The government and its dwindlm"? J d natia M 

ra,lied 

tion to the regime. On the 4th of April aTeader ^Tth^n lbeir °PP<>si- 

"•as to read an open letter tojaafer El Nimeiri askin 1 f Dyctor s Ua '«n 
presidency during a rally: Nimein asking him to resign the 

peophfand bt'the naUonal an^d d °" " ^ ^ leadershi P of Sudan- 

their destiny. 19 and democratic popular movements to make 

nounced a reducton h! the'pri Nimeiri ' s governmenl an- 

was made following Nime,n'^ ^ commodities. This announcement 
** the US adminf s ,na bon n and thl where he pleaded 

agreed to release the frozen IMF and " here President Reagan 

of food assistance. >i d and P rovide an additional 225,000 tons 

Nimeiri's regime was overthrown" ^ announcem ent of price cuts 
A Pre-Emptive Coup 

" ^ d ° Ubt th3t Nimeid ' a overthrow was a "pre-emptive 
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„ s terinindcd by US strategists Given Nimeiri's unpopularity, 
*. worried that progressive forces might take power At the 


,ctiv‘ worneu w.... r - o - . iuko power. At the 

die ^4 all "American team had prepared "a secret report" which 
end o 1 n0le on "the possiblity of o pre-emptive coup to quell unrest 
incWd-;, of{icer s in the army. - It is also known that some US offi- 
frori 1 ,u . ft>are d that the civil war in the southern region "may be gener- 
cW' s , p0 sition to Mr. Nimeiri in the military."'' Furthermore it is said 
atiaS president George Bush had expressed such fears to the Suda- 
th« l V p‘ tJ tor when he visited Khartoum only a few weeks before the 
, 4 IL i | u s US Vice President stressed that the Sudan was "a key eoun- 
rnup' 1 . ... "15 


position to wir. winv... ... v.v ...uumy. • runnermore it is said 
dtinS p^sident George Bush had expressed such fear* to the Suda- 
tltf* V . R ! tJtor when he visited Khartoum only a few weeks before the 
, 4 lC t j l0 US Vice President stressed that the Sudan was "a key eoun- 

^fna volatile region." 1 ' 

»>’ *" timing of the austerity measures is another indication of the 
role in the pre-emptive action which overthrew Nimeiri. These 
^ ^ which, among other things, raised prices of food and gasoline 
mea?l much as 60% were most oppressive and provoking. Reflecting 
^ -j ov ra>e of naivete on the issue, some American observers re- 
^kedVhat these US backed austerity steps "helped strangle" US' ally 
{UinuMn though they were ostensibly meant "to save" his country's 

^Apparently, the US and other Western powers encouraged what in 
ct w as a propaganda campaign to get rid of Nimeiri. U also seems 
t Sudanese exiles well known for their pro-US political stance were 
involved in these campaigns. Among these exiles was Dr. Mansour 
Khaled who was given significant media exposure in ear!> ex* 
pressing views on "Nimeiri and the Revolution of Dismay and P™*! 
rally calling for the removal of the Sudanese dicatafor whom he had 
served in various ministerial capacities until 19a . . 

1, is almost certain that Vice President George Bush w^mehow 
involved in the reshuffle which brought Genera 

most prominent position in Ar mod Forces on the 

Defense Minister and ^mni-inder n U,,ct c ^ ^ 
lbtli of March 1 ’, )US t a few days ° - D>lhjb emerge d as head of 
Thus, it was no surprise of Njmem on Apri l 6. Even 

the ruling body following tht l , tb)tthe event of April 6 took place 

some in the Western media admin* ^ CeneM | s w ho took power 
in accordance with a plan nvu t ||>u a £ on fidential stated that 

and Sudan's regional and g 0 ^, arr ancements in advance w ith Egypt 
Dahab and other General^ mac on j er to pre-empt moves by middle 
and possibly the United States, 

rank officers and civilians. . , g ^gjjue made statements and deda- 

For some time Sevvar E ^ no basic change m foreign pohey- 

rations stressing that t it re 


jggfffck* 


d#v in rfficv General Dahab met with the US C | v 
C* W ‘ Tlurtoum. awunng him of an ".merest in the m, J" 


!»*, 


,n V* H>d ^bHons With the United State*. ">» The Us n * ,n ««? c ,f 
SSSil th.1 Untied States government shares fully .ft «>k, 
bilateral lies ““ C-W Dahab was tsm ,, have co n f P 

I b wav with Egyptian and Saudi d. P lonu.lv Hie new , S 

25 had actually expressed Us readiness to continue "relatl,,,,, (l ' * 
E unity cddestiny with sister I gypt. ® b|( ‘«»d 

The reaction ot the l<ea#anlU-s In the administration a n< | )he „ 
mess was generally described as one of "conspicuous MM- A us ,aa' 

II .a c aim expressed the most "conttpk onus satisfaction when | U , T 
Knl’ed the event In the Sudan as a "stains quo coup, not along the |,1 
ofUberiaoi Ghana, where you had a hunch of sergeants or second ii/' 
tenants taking over. . There Is a lot of relief I hose (General Dah»k 
ct at) are respei table people." M Representative Mark Sllljander (R vii, i, 
gun) who is the leading Republican In the House Foreign Affairs Suh 
Committee on Africa, visited Cairo a day after the overthrow of M| 1)U .J ’ 
and held a meeting with President I losni Mubarak. The Congressmu 
stated that the Egyptian leader was "happy to support the new govern, 
mvnt 

The Department of State was heartened by the "moderate" ond 
"conciliatory" statements of General Dahob. However, through it H 
spokesmen it also expressed caution. According to media reports it 
stated that "it was too early for the United States to offer any detailed 
assessment of whether the new military government there was friend¬ 
ly w * It is possible that the Department of Slate's apparent hesitation 
aimed at freeing the new regime of suspected connections with the US 
and blocking the demand by progressives for early termination of the 
TMCs rule. 

Public Pressure and Apparent Leanings Toward Non-alignment 

There were two main forces which compelled the new regime to 
introduce changes in policy, particularly foreign. These were the patri¬ 
otic civilian groups including the Communist Party of Sudan (CPS) and 
the armed movement in the southern region led by Colonel John Ga- 

The Sudanese were happy to see Nimeiri go. As an observer put it 
they were relieved to see the end of 16 years of "nightmare." 27 But they 
were not thrilled at the prospect of continuing military rule. Some were 
, to . Se ° t0p army ,eadershi P holding state power and 
move them 0 “" m ° re “* ^ by lhe militar y- cannot re- 
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conn* Sudan*** felt that "for the time- being the army i* needed' fn 

, o0 wcr P“* v *‘ nl c ' ha0H ' m( * t0 foe "dangers from the old 

(♦tab » ,as others who al*> saw the need for army kfadmhip to ensure a 
^^piinod c hange" feared the army might hijack "the revolution" or 
«dervd if the- military "might want to scare us and get our support for 

Wl 7ownfornuila."^ M 

l,1 ‘ ‘ T | U . Sudanese political atmosphere In the immediate po*t"Nimdrf 
, ( ,d was described as "extraordinary/^ 1 I hirty politic! parties and 77 
P* j |( unions emerged. 1 Many Sudanem? polity ,d elements returned 
| r ' u fn { ^iU‘ Hundreds of political prisoners, including member* of the 
r mrnunist Parly, became free 13 The Communist Party became legal 
j jn influential left political force Its General Sectary, Moliarned 
Ibralmo Nogud, spoke openly and addressed rallies exposing and de- 
51 ncing the CIA and its collaborator* in the Sudan, * 
flt T he civilian groups pressured the TMC. The main demands con- 
,j the esl.iblishment of a civilian government, measures dealing 
^ilh tlu* economic crisis, prosecution of Nimeiri and his chief collabora¬ 
tor! review of the Sharia imposed in the country, and the resolution of 
ilu* conflict in the Southern region. 

In a compromise struck between the TMC and the civilian groups 
(the Allied National Forces—or "The Alliance," in short), a government 
* constituted while the TMC remained intact, holding supreme 
power I leaded by Dr. Gizouli Dafallah--leader of the Doctors' union— 
the government included 15 cabinet members, five of whom were actu¬ 
ally appointed by the IMC. ’’ 

Neither General Dahab nor Prime Minister Dafallah were wilting to 
take dear measures to reverse Nimeiri's Sharia law. The Prime Minister 
(who, like General Dahab, is a devout Moslem) told reporters that the 
Sharia law is "a question which cannot be solved by a rushed deci- 

8 *° n Neither the Generals nor the government of Premier Dafallah were 
Inclined to accept the public demand to try Nimeln and the corrupt cl- 

SSflSwto him. L» M |H.«» —*r —— g 
because, among other reasons, "they were tnvolved themselves with 

Nimeiri." 37 

Somef’rob/cm S o/Forei«n Re/^ ment prime Minister Dafal i ah 

In foreign policy, g mifinnt changes; this, by and large, 
seemed intent on introducing sig ^ (he a J med move ment in the 
was a response to the pn I P; ^, iance acknowledged that this 
southern reffon- Many Army (SPLA) led by Col. 




XM 




* n 




, t)hn Orang. played a crucial role In the overthrow of Nimeiri' 

, Afrn j hum* Minister D.tlalfob praiwd c ol (L*r<mg aH 
am j Jtvlatrd Out, by opposing Nimeiri, tin* colonel had 
j ** H<* added that the rebellion In the south "cannot be solved ’ f U * 
nl>" and thus Garang "must lx* included" in the po»t-Nimeiri p,"' 111 *** 
the country's problems * K '*** to 

In his first reaction to the change In Khartoum, Garang called 
Gmerals to hand over power to civilians. I le denounced the new n* ^ <? 
as "the Second Republic of Nimeiri," 40 "Nimeiryism without Nimeh^f 
and accused it of "stealing power from the people's revolution. *' 1 
Such remarks displeased the TMC. A spokesman for the TMc 
swered that Garang could not speak for the Sudanese people a^d 
charged he was carrying out the instructions of "his communist ^ 
ters."* 5 ma ** 

The new regime* made overtures toward a negotiated settlement of 
the southern problem. It abrogated Nimeiri's 1983 decree which h<id r ^ 
divided the south into three regions. It invited Col. Garang to negotiate* 
It even hastily announced he would come for talks, an announcement 
immediately denied by the S PL A. 44 

Despite the overtures no progress was made. The prospect of solu¬ 
tion further dimmed when neogtiations became tied in not only with the 
handing over of state power to civilians but also with Khartoum's sup¬ 
port for Eritrean and anti-government Ethiopian movements. As re¬ 
ported in some Western papers: 

Mr. Garang is asking a high price for ending the war. He is. . . asking for a reduc¬ 
tion in Sudan's policy of giving sanctuary to the Eritrean rebels fighting for inde¬ 
pendence from Ethiopia. 45 

it is not certain whether the SPLA leader had explicitly asked for 
such a high price." rhere is no doubt however that the question of the 
southern problem was related to issues of Sudan's international rela¬ 
tions, both regional and global. 

Both Libya and Ethiopia—two states Nimeiri had severely antago¬ 
nize -—supported the SI LA. A solution to the southern problem ob- 
an UT 'P r ? Vement in Su< lan's relations with its two 

^,mh ? re ', Nl T,c n ' S ref?,me had indeed antagonized Lib¬ 

ya and Ethiopia in its role as US surrogate and junior partner of Egypt 

H ence, to improve relations with these states and strive the southern 
problem, the new regime needed to modifv tho • c ■ \ finnq 

Wth the US and Egypt. Pro-Western analyst S ° f ^ f « 

had seen the need for such modification thelil ! 658 1 

tions with Libya and Ethiopia and for reducing ttT ° f lm P roved re H 
1 'vaucing the overt policy of anti- 
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32 ? Uim abroad in 

NIW(Hrl tried to be more royalist than the kmg, andpbyed the Amertcm 
'fighting communism iri the H(rrn of Africa . 44 ^ 01 


Sudan's new leaders and their international -friend*' and support 
crs had seen the connection between the southern problem 
resented by the armed movement, SPLA, and Sudan's international re- 
la tions. I hey had realized the need for at least an apparent 
rapprochement with Libya and Ethiopia and for reducing the appear¬ 
ance of dependence on the US and Egypt. Soon after the coup. Western 
diplomats in Khartoum observed: 


The new leadership believed there would be a greater chance of ending the aril 
war in the south if relations with Libya and Ethiopia improved. 17 


Regarding wider international relations, the new government also 
indicated plans for change. As soon as he became the premier. Dr Da- 
fallah made pronouncements indicating there would be a modification 
in the nature of Sudan's relations with the US and "other countries," 
which seemed to include Egypt. He declared that his government would 
"maintain good ties with both Washington and Moscow," 18 and that it 
would "espouse non-alignment. " 4<> Elucidating on this point, he said. 


>ur foreign policy has to be reappraised, because we ^S om S to remw ^ 
Nations with the United States and other countries as well. 

h reference to Egypt, the Prime 

>ive. He said his government would jinks" were be- 

peoples" and that the Egypto-Sudanese histone Unks 

d "regimes and leaders.''^ 1 , jmpr0V(? d relations be- 

Soon after the coup, there ** A . |t was reported that 

en Libya and the Sudan. On t e _ p d hab congratulating him 

/a's Col. Gaddafi had telephoned 1 -' (he fir4l countr y to rec¬ 

overthrowing Nimeiri. 52 In »«*; > Llbvan leader caUed upon 
iize the new regime" F urt ^ b ack the new regime in Khartoum 
. John Garang and the SPLA w als0 utter ed harsh words of 
I enter into peaceful m particular that - Reagan 

ming against US uder ere 

nothing to do with Sudan, ^ dral7iat)C expression of support for 
But Ethiopia has not ^ 


¥ 


_ yjiartese regime. Rumors abound about moves w 
** .^'approach the Ethiopian government for talks r J* *>* tw 
«%*General Sewar H Dahab stated that 

leader, Mengjstu Haile Mariam, at the OAU ,0 i 

J£ He said that meeting "will undoubtedly lead to do£j * *<5 
Ud if there are any outstanding problems, I'm sure We wm 
then, "»■ But, even after the OAU meeting there was no 
ESaopia's support for the movement in the south where arm Uct, ° n bt 
continued, resulting in loss of life and property. ^dash^ 

US Uneasy' About Developments in the Region 

Though Washington saw Sudan's urgent need to intr A 
changes in foreign policy, it became uneasy about the ( “" *** 
changes gradually taking place. Most serious of these—fr 0 T of the 
administration's point of view—was the conclusion of air Rea &*n 
between the Sudan and Libya. military p aQ 

The pact, described as "military protocols," was concluri 
July (1985) in Libya. As reported in the Sudanese media eart y 
that Libya would extend support to the Sudanese arm'd f' Spulate<1 
spheres of transportation, equipment, training and tasks * ° rces "in 
val forces and air defense." 57 Libya also undertook to send as ^ 
for three months and emergency food aid to the Sudan enou gh oil 
Most significantly, Libya agreed to cooperate with Khartn. ■ 
prd to the southern problem^ As stated by the Sudanese DeferX 
^die^Libyans promised that they would no longer aid the 

The Sudan-Libya "military protocals" somewhat jolted US „* 
n fkers j Washington feared that the Sudan may "rot onWslht 
ward Thud World 'neutralism'" but also "wind up! by acridem*£ 

X^d e tX% Stn d anti ‘^ estern cam P as L *y a and Ethiopia.'4 
S . dan u ese authonties "grave concern at the prospect of 
l P Sudan and Lib y a " and emphasized that 

KUh0nshi P couid only impact adversely on US-Sudanese 

worried the^n; *° ^ ndb t ar y P act w *fb Libya, other developments 
the joint jp^ ern ™ ent - ^ ne wa $ the cancellation by Khartoum of 
SKSft military exercises scheduled for August. This,om. 
so-called " Rn • and ^ oma ^ a wef o to participate, was part of the 

> ^tsL ” il,bry >“ 1 * 

cancel led ^r« * Deployment Force. Khartoum's decision to 

e observe that Sudan's "post-coup rulers are attempt* 
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JESS'S “ y hleh a s-wr. 

' In other areas too, the Sudanese regime eave r. * „• 
example, the government made it dear thatlt was notT^ ^ 

rate with the US and Israel against Ethiopia bv organizS^J? 0 *^ 

, he exodus of the Falashas to Israel. In fact it establish*/ ^ 

^inquiry with the declared intention of ^ ^ 

Evolved in the affair. Prosecuting those who were 

Outside the Sudan, one more development in the region chalked 
US strategy: an agreement between Libya and Somalia ^3? 
matic relations. Announcing this agreement in April Somlv o .7 
Mogadisho emphasized that diplomatic ties were restored^ 
of Arab unity." 62 Quite significantly, this agreement 
through the mediation of Morocco, which had conclu<tedTri5v^^ 
eral union with Libya m late 1984. a nea * °* 

Atf ^threatened* the^ positiorf o^hnper^tenfin s eVe ^ >me K tS *** 

tablished links with Pretoria and 

escalation in the anti-apartheid Movement ^ ^ 

os. tz *cv 

agreement, General Dahah s-iiH "tk °, ver the Sudanese-Libyan 

West should be worried about."« He^deSS^ 0 " ^ 

"memorandum of underst-mdi^o" ”f aescn bed the agreement as a 
He admitted that "adoser ^^ ***■ 

and Libya, but he emphasized: P evelopmg between Sudan 

1 am not at all worried that our relations with Ubya might affect our relation „ ,.v 

arepi" 3 Wause y° u become fnends with somebody, that does not me'ntvn 
giving away your friendship with someone else.** 

admlTsw ° rdS ° f assurance fr om Khartoum notwithstanding, the US 
Son remained concemed - Observers noted that the aZmiv 

all th S worrled particularly about the Sudanese-Libyan ties \ tt ., r 

Sortai h r H S " d ' the a8rWment ° f ,ederjl “ Libia a^ 

1 ]Q ^ had S1 g ni ^antly set back the American policsT and "eooted - 

u ^Moroccan relations* 

j ^ or improvement in Ethio-Sudanese reUbcms. twv main prxib- 
e ms stood out. These were the armed movements in Enriva and north- 
ern ^l^tiopia, and the famine situation in the Sudan. The Ethiopian i;ov- 
ern ment / it was observed, was unlikely to put pressure on the SPLA for 
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288 . a ,^artouni « nle5S thG latter denied sanctum 

n egoH«« onS n ,^t d ornK.J movements in Eritrea and TigrJ^ ih e 

^ ,ern 'hand something the Sudanese government co u u' 

the other hand, th ^ main obst acle remained Sudan’s fa n C dn '« 
easily af^rd to a ■ d was as "serious as that of Ethion ^ 
Jem, which s °"\ P famine aid from the US and other \T The 
Sudan W m/same sources supporting the EPLF and TPLF 

““^comply with the wishes of the Ethiopian government S « 
aUhe sar/e time "alienating donor nat.ons and agencies at the 2jj 

^DespitellUhese problems and contradictory facets, the si, Uation . 
the Sudan showed some reduction in US influence^ Rut it remomed/* 
damentally fluid. As a British scholar on Sudanese affairs put / 
"There is great uncertainty about winch ways things are heading 4 * 
Partly exacerbated by the new situation in the Sudan, new dev . 
opments arose in the armed movements in Eritrea and Tigrai, a K g ra I!' 
tog/he estrangement of the EPLF and TPLF. 8gravat ' 


Anti-Ethiopia Activities Minimized in Sudan 

The posture of non-alignment assumed by the new Sudanese re- 
gime required an apparent reduction in the presence of anti-Ethiopian 
government groups in the country. Thus, the EPLF, TPLF and others 
were induced to maintain a low profile: their movements and activities 
were somewhat curbed but not completely stopped. 

In Sudan's Islamic society the participation of Nimeiri's government 
in the airlift of the Ealashas was taken as an indication that the country 
had become utterly subservient to Washington and Israel. In the post¬ 
coup period this became a very sensitive issue. The new government 
established a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the matter fully 
Even during the early stages, the investigation revealed the complicity 
of some Eritrean figures in C IA and Israeli activities regarding the Ma¬ 
shas In this connection, the Chairman of the ELF-RC, Abdullah Idris, 
who was involved in the affair, was brought before Sudanese authorities 
and questioned. 


While the Commission investigated Abdullah's role, Haile Garza, 
an active member of Abdullah's organization, was murdered in' ® 

1 lalk '. wl 'o Had visited the US in 1483, was a key witness who' 
ready to tell everything | H > knew about the Falasha affair. It i* - 
n n ! nsr 1 m «ght have been involved. It was generally believe ^ ^ 
>lu ah and colleagues plotted Haile's murder because they (ca 

would ,estifygainst them. . Fthio pia. 

^kIcs Abdullah and his colleagues, other Eritrean and 


independent 
unaf- 


. ^ents took part in 1984-85, and even earlier Som* 

Natives of imperialism and Zionism and thus orL mdef * 

fihaicd with Abdullah or the EPLF in the '80s '< 8 zatlonall y- 

“ “ While the EPLF, Abdullah's ELF(RC) and all the mh„ . , 

^oups who had enjoyed the support of Nimeiri's Snri . anh ' Sovlet " 
fans in the early post-coup period, the national h ^ aced restric - 
he ELF managed to make a comeback as political' ZT** 8r ° UpS ° f 
Included the group led by Ahmed Nasser and anol^T*"'1 T 8 * 86 

oi -sastis 

The group led by Ahmed Nasser held meetines in *,«. ! 
reconstituted a transitional leadership headed by him lust hr® ^ 

e»r “ T T?." - s i'“- ” ffi ZZleu 

RC whose policies the Syrian government presumably rejected 

The new "Saghim" had resisted the takeover moves bv 'the PPi c 
leadership and had ultimately launched a movement of its own in the 
Sudan (and according to some, in Eritrea's Cash province as well! 

Several patriotic Eritreans observed that, if united, these two na¬ 
tional democratic groups would easily surpass the EPLF as a political 
movement^ This observation seemed plausible particularly as EPLF's re- 
1 .ions with the rPLF were deteriorating, raising the possibility of armed 
dashes between the erstwhile allies. y 


Ivf 


ti Lr utscora 


worsen,.,! r'p St ° f . 1985 the relat ' ons between the EPLF and TPLF 
the two » rht ‘ dlscord was a Power conflict between the leaderships of 
ment nf i >r ^ an / lzatlo i n s. In particular, it reflected increasing disappoint- 
Th Sayas,ambi ^ n s behind the plan on Eritrea and Tigrai. 

The * Un ld ° ns Isa y as and associates foundered in several ways, 
^nct t ° th mP ° rtant W3S that the TPLF ' which was inCTea< >^g in impor- 
lattiT i° West/ was no more easily amenable to guidance from the 
five vis ° °^ er wordfi/ tb is Tigrean organization had become too asser- 
b as(l r ‘j Vis EPLF and thus not a docile or even a dependable power 
fhat i >r Sa y as Afeworki. With reference to this situation, it was rumored 
®oinc* * n the TPLF leadership who had been close to Isayas, 

and* W 7* becoming critical of the EPLF while the rest were weakened 
hVl U Ver 8 e being purged. 

with th(. S0 Hecmed that nationalist minded Eritreans were displeased 
and t r * , a PP aren t likelihood of the EPLF being relegated to a second place 
lma 8v of ,M h J,,nd TPLF. Indeed, there was a serious threat to the 
10 EPLF leadership among the followers of the organization. 
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lEurff*' 
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and eoll«**utti in (he fePLP leadership th Us foun .. 

JSiwh- iheir virtual union w.th the TPLF. To this n *ow 
.' ,t various pretexts, including the apparent revival of t ’ S 
£*,,** lheir goal and new claims of political and ideol,? tr ° an C 
cnees with theTPl.F. .... 81Cal difL 

Hv 1«H4 the I PI !■' leadership had started to emphasize p 
to independence and KPLFs choice for separation. At times p a ' 8 «fcht 
spokesmen only stressed "on internationally supervised r^^'ts 
lhat would allow Eritreans to choose between independent, nd ^ 
form of association w.th Ethiopia." 73 It is quite possible that ■ So m e 
ervt meetings with US and other Western authorities th»v n , lht ' irsi! - 
stressed "independence" or separation as their preferred choi *****) 
Ideologists of neo-colonialism seemed to regret EPLF's art 
sistencc on separation. Some of them seemed to regard itasa 
de" to the unity of the "national liberation" forces against th/pf ° bsU ' 
regime. Colin Legum wrote: hl0 P«n 

The opposition to the Mengistu regime would undoubtedly be further stre 
ened if there were a united front among the different national liberation move 
merits. 

But, for historical reasons, as well as because of logistical problems, efforts to 
get the Eritrean, Tigre, and Oromo rebels and others united have not made much 
headway. One of the obstacles is that the Eritrean movement, for example, favors 
secession while the others don't. 73 


Others were not only displeased with EPLF's stance but seemed inclined 
to undermine it. Paul Henze went so far as to imply that the idea of 
Eritrean separation makes no sense. He even argued that separation 
does not appeal to either Eritreans or Tigreans. He wrote: 

In Eritrea too, there are anomalies. Eritreans still live and work all over Ethiop^ 
Propaganda aside, few Eritreans seem to be committed to separation, ey 
ready for a political settlement. The same is said to be true for Tigre. 

Henze wrote the above in 1984 when imperialism was 5*^ |m* 
bring about the downfall of the Ethiopian regime by ex P lol * e ° ort h. He 
ine situation and by equipping the armed movements in ^ pplF, 
claimed that the movements in Eritrea, Tigrai and Gon a ^ vernme nt h aS 
and EPDM) were "flourishing" and stressed that t e g asSlI med 
lost more ground to rebels in Eritrea." 75 Undoubte secon dph^ se0 

time for overthrowing the PMAC and implementing 
the US plan was very near. 
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theless, the rift between the FPLF and TPLF widened and OC- 
^ eVef serious discord somewhat exacerbated by reports of negotia¬ 
ting J n Ethiopia and * Ee EPE ^- f hese reports were as alarming to 
lionsbd* they were to nationalist-minded Eritreans. But, in truth, 
^ T h the socialist community made a genuine effort, the talks made 
thou* , way< j n f a ct the EPLF and Ethiopia were not negotiating di- 
hut were merely "talking about talks 7() through the intermediary 
reCl ^ > nrogressive states like Democratic Yemen and some political 
of 80111 including the Italian Communist Party. 

P artl f car iy 1985 the EPLF-TPLF discord gave rise to open polemical 
hangc between the two organizations. The EPLF asserted a differ- 
eXC ce between the question of Eritrea and those of Tigrai and other na¬ 
talities in Ethiopia. It claimed that Eritrea has the right to secede 
while Tigrai and others do not. 77 It also accused the TPLF of suppressing 
the Afars and other non-Tigran nationalities in Tigrai province. By the 
middle of the year, EPLF leaders were openly proclaiming their "politi¬ 
cal" and ''ideological" differences with the TPLF. In August, Sebhat Ef¬ 
rem came to Washington, D.C. and reported on the EPLF-TPLF discord 
and other pertinent matters. 

Sebhat stressed EPLF's latest position regarding the question of Eri¬ 
trea, Tigrai and other nationalities in Ethiopia. He added however that 
the EPLF would continue to support the "struggle" of the TPLF, the 
OLF, and other Ethiopian groups against the Ethiopian regime. His or¬ 
ganization, he said, suggested that the TPLF and other Ethiopian organ¬ 
izations form a united front against Ethiopia. He reassured his Eritrean 
au ence that the EPLF still adhered to the objective of independence— 
^■separation. AnC * ^° r tbis P ur P ose ' his organization was engaged in 
Idris' ELF RC ^ W * th ^ the Eritrean 8 rou P s ' except Abdullah 

° R the mmored " talks " between the EPLF and Ethiopia 
EPLF for t bl e said that whenever governments approach the 

because it d S EtE iopia his organization does not turn them down 
Otherwise *1°* Want t0 a PP ear °PP 0Se d to negotiations and peace. 
me nt to reco^ e a<aded ' EPLF does not expect the Ethiopian govem- 

b°n. "The £§’ UZe tEe rights of Eritrea and work towards a peaceful solu- 
force," anc j o 10 pian regime only desires to suppress the movement by 
In connect 5 ' ^ added/ ” we s ball continue to fight it militarily." 
jammed un 1011 maE tary engagements against Ethiopia, Sebhat 
, p LF ^ ear , so ^ e propaganda about the capture of Barentu by the 

C , med tohave -^n after " a thirty six hour battle " in which the EPLF 
s °ldie rSt 79 1 ^ e d, wounded or captured" 78 thousands of Ethiopian 
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He also claimed a basic ideological difference between n, 

TP1F. He portrayed his organization as following the Sor " ,, he E PlF anj 
He claimed that, unlike the TPLF, his organization does nm** 
assistance from such quarters as the USA and Saudi Arah reeeiv e»n.' 
claim seemed incredible to many of his listeners who knew T he W, 
TPLF and EPLF had the same ultimate providers. that th 

Many Eritreans greeted the EPLF's break with the TPl t: * 

did not accept all the "explanations" offered by Sebhat Ma ' But S 
ular doubted EPLFs claim of "ideological" differences with th V t p W- 
Incidentally, what was the "ideological difference" k TPLf 
TPLF and EPLF in 1984-85. It is true that the TPLF openly if Ween the 
USSR "social-imperialist." 80 But, aside from the use or no n ^ 
phrase, was there any substantive ideological difference betw!° ° f thls 
on such basic questions as imperialism, socialism, the USSR r ? theni 
Ethiopia? ' Cuba '**l 

EPLFs Latest Ideology 

Somehme in April 1984 Isayas Afeworki gave a lengthy interview 
which he expressed his views on such questions, thus giving a dear p? 
ture of the EPLFs ideology. The interviewers were two British public 
figures who co-authored a book on Eritrea in early 1985. 81 They were 
Stuart Holland, M.P. (and also Labour Shadow Minister for Overseas 
Development and Co-operation), and James Firebrace, a well known ac¬ 
tivist in the War on Want and its Programme Officer for the Hum of 
Africa. Isayas said that his organization is guided by some kind of social¬ 
ism, which his interviewers dubbed "an independent autonomous so¬ 
cialism," 82 the aspiration for which "is completely understandable" in 
the Third World. But, he added that "as to the details and the models, 
we do not have models practically." 83 He emphasized that "socialism" 
independent of the USSR was the way to go for Third World countnes: 

Third world societies should come out with new theories about their 
transformation. They have to work out a programme which \nou 1 
pendent from the guidance and the intervention of outside sympa 
Soviet Union. 84 ^ 

Isayas seemed to count on alliance with Europe , ^the 

from the USSR (and other socialist countries) and supp he 
USA as well. Talking about the need for "very' sim P t0 the Sov'ri 
think there is the capacity in Europe, without our ^ . s0 cialist pa rtie5 
Union or the United States." 85 He praised Labour a uS and • 

in Europe which, he said, "have had a long con 
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enuine and clear about their position" 88 on the question of 

have t# en k 

> FTLF leader was bitter towards the USSR and its policies. Point- 

experience of several " Third World" states and parties with the 
wrtotn 0 Y 
J 55 R, he said. 

. viet experience with China, their experience with their friends, not only 
lion movements, was already a lesson to tin- EPLF before they [Soviets-TM] 
ll tabhshed good relations with the Ethiopian regime. We never took them for 
^ emies but nor did we have any illusions about their global strategy 87 

Isayas charged the Soviets were "physically involved in the liqui¬ 
dation of our population," in pursuit of "their superpower politics and 
then strategy " 88 Even before the Ethiopian revolution, the Soviets 
“were friends with Haile Sellassie and they never openly supported the 
Eritrean struggle . . One cannot even say they were sympathetic indi- 
rectlv."* ) Fie announced that his organization has "established" one fun¬ 
damental point "that the Soviet Union cannot be a genuine friend to 
Third World people outside its global interests ." 90 

Isayas seemed to attribute the increasing anti-communism in some 
Middle Eastern states today in part to the USSR: 

In the Middle East we now see fundamentalist movements replacing progressive 
movements. One of the factors for their (progressives') liquidation was their align¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union and their consequent misconception of the nature of 
the struggle they should wage to mobilize the population for a continuous strug¬ 
gle to transform their society . 91 

Proceeding from notions like these, Isayas advocated "indepen¬ 
dence" or "autonomy" from the Soviet Union, equating the USSR and 
j soci alist community with the US and other imperialist states and 
c early denouncing their internationalist policy: he expressed an anti¬ 
communist and pro-imperialist ideology. 

In the same interview, Isayas commented on Cuba. Regarding that 
country s basic policy on Eritrea, he stated that "according to some re- 
^ rts ; # ^ e y support" the "proposal for a referendum." He added that 
e V are not in favor of a military solution in Eritrea" and actually "re- 
sed to participate in the war ." 92 Despite certain truths here, this obser- 
^nwas overshadowed and rendered insignificant by Isayas' implica- 
,? n Cubans—albeit indirectly—in the Eritrean war and even in 

to ^ io Prin preparations for aggression against Somalia. Referring 
aUo 6 ^ Ubdn froops in the Ogadcn, Isayas stated that this "presence . . . 
Wa r WS tBe Ethiopian regime to redeploy and concentrate its forces for its 
r m Eritrea or aggression against Somalia ." 93 
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nimkihj ovbh n ikown 24* 


Mort» woriotody. Uflvns dUhntod tho f rrtt4 
CliNand the USSR ll. portrrtyvUCubrtaMiuu,!.!!!^ ^hon* * 
complin* with Uk* dictate* ol Moncow only lu. V Ua 'llhniii 1< ,VVt ^n 
HwUS: 

The t'utsm pmWem with the Soviet Union I, t|„. v , ' v 

Slrtl.". (toil lor them to tv Itulepwtilcnl W „ Util mill »t lt w i| nl , 

w»nw kind of conoohsiomi with the Sovivt Union Hut ,t . u ' v haw u , ^ 
not In loll agreement with tlw Soviets on many "' I v llmi 1,1 

'mulvip l't| Al . ' v drv 

Till!*, In- unlit, the i Tthnns support n relerendum i ' ' W *' 

S"c:'“ ly ” ■“ * . .* 

On other problem* lanya* expressed views whUI 
ty with the strategy ol imperialism on the I lorn | to'., c " , 't"mi|. 

plan toy,lnu>ns "tin' nriny* which tilled tiro v,i 1U um '" '' IV '' Jlll '' l| W 


r.w .. " 'hi uinn v lr ,• I "' ,v 

spontaneous popular uprising agatuxt I UK- Sollussto. \v o'' N7 < 

edging nny ol its virtues, tro only enrphnsl/eit (hat j ( ~ N ''"-'hnowl. 


toy o military solution" In l rltrea.'* Isrv.rs, who i.wors 


R" "ir pursu. 


sndallstn," Implied that the changes going on in t thtoon Ll' W ' WW “ 
Chills! oriented lie said that his organization "van help* lo im'nul 
"socialism inside Ethiopia" by uniting tows rsith all the ami-uevT 
nwnl I thiopltur groups which Ire dribbl'd "liberation movemcnte'-l* 
eluding (hone ho admitted ware supported by the US; 

luvn though we don't give much credit to ourselves in tins regard, wv can helpM 
a certain dogtve to bring socialism inside i thiopia by our ettorts to unite our avtsxv 
practically with other liberation movements You have the western Somali laber 
atton brunt, the Alar Movement, thoOiomov the \ the 1PDM But there« 
other political forces supported In the Americans now organizing thetusdvesm 
the Sudan like tire l TO A. the l DU and mam other smaller organizations Ttwtf 
organizations who claim to tv more democratic and genuine should join hands to 
unite their action^ 

Isavas ovpivssod the sincere desire of his organization to 
the above mentioned movements He declared. I hoiv an n u, V ^ 
to be done to topple the regime. We will not be limits ^ timeof 
within tl\e Eritrean borders ’ AS But he ns as not certain t '' x ready tv>take 
the interview) the Ethiopian "liberation movements 
over the government and that he teared the ourt ii n v&74* 
would only create a "vacuum" of the kind whkh o *'i ^ 

Isavas said the ll'l E would negotiate a ^'ttlejm 
emphasized that "that might not mean that; w* 1 ^ the ^ 

the present regime. " uw He declaivd that krttn. 


„ (Uitlet to the Hen" and OMtabllnh "economic, nodal, 

•• liihinp 1,1 with it I le made it clear however that these can* 
^-.h^V „ w i t j > ||, r present regime" hut "with a genuine gov- 
Iv jicpiesenl the I ihioplmi population.""” 
rtoocot to * 1 ' ( | ,,nd the l l'l I theroloro the armed movement 
In th*’ v, ‘' tuallv part of Ihr* concerted effort to overthrow tin* SO- 
i^ rllM ' ^ril* regime In Addis Ahah.i .n ul to establish a "democratic" 
ii,iN ‘"“ 'V ‘| | Nrt ya« was tjiMle plain on this score; 

jPinrtiuN wr hflvr rc^rtriling the «HurtHon In Mlhloplo. In ordor to have 
,l " 1 ' I'J,!,.,, ol Avoiding any eventual conflict between Hrltrca mid Ethiopia 
,lu CmU d<' ,lHKmtli ti' ,n '' ,i,tnut,on iHxUh' Ethiopia politically. The Issue 
'nniiandbiN and oihet political problems should be resolved before there can be 
duidhle peace with any government that took power in Addis ," 1113 (emphasis 
added) 

Uu* | !M 1 would go on fighting until the PMAC was overthrown, 
lnywnwde it clear that the l l’l 1 had plenty of ammunition thanks to 
which we are now on the offensive." I urlher, "our mechanization has 
Improved a lot so much so that "we" would not have to "keep our 
positions in very broken areas, mountainous areas ." 1111 In tact, "now it's 
very easy to light in open plains.He insisted the BIM.F received no 
supplies from the i lL > or the Saudis but rather repeated the lie that all 
the ammunition worn Soviet-made captured from the Ethiopian Armv in 
the battlefields, r J 

iAs",n"w abovc W*ology that Sebhat F.fn?m also expressed in his 

mi. £ . ?T, IU , U " y one P oln< he said that the "sodalist* 

Inn so, sebiut i !T l y rt , UKk . tho , USSR , ’ nd “‘her socialist states. 
boosH'dilvu Ilu- i i'il': 0n n " ns 1 "«'ilitary achievements" and 
described as the m> .1 T ' S *. K lorco mosl seriously challenging what he 
Africa. ,n, t> h ‘y mi htary presence ot the USSR in the Horn of 

^ >n Wm-Hs'e 1 ,' 1 ' 0 ' 111 thus shared the same ideology and policy. 
?f im °f ideological ,Uff« 0t °. nly ErUrean P a,riots who exposed ETLPs 
l'i ?! Sl ,lnJ socialist e U,KOS Wl1 *’ 'he TPLF and its sell portrayal as 
,?*»». who in 198 l h OV rj ,deulofiists of imperialism—including 
''^ireted E p LF . s *. • hod designated the EPLF and TPLF as "Marx- 

^urse that such oortr .eT^A ' 1 Mdrxist j1k1 socialist in the belief 

C£'«« ~ -,«. 

*»*», »*. m e l> “ ;' nJ 1,1 OM. r.uil H.'iue 

Mlh nonh 8rOUps Quotine m F 1>l F as non ‘ Md rxist, Chnstun 
r,her " E'hiopia ( -H^;~ ned U “ Uan obsm ' t>r " lon » ^ulwr 


2M> ERITREA 


The TiRiv Popular Liberation Front, like its older Eritrean count 

EPLF fld) is now dominated by Christians whose Marxism is j erparl (l.e. ( |. 

embarrass the PMGSE (Provisional Military Government of Socialist* 1 ^ 0 plo y to 

Henze also implied in the same breath that under tl ,<# 

TPLF there would be neither Arab domination nor i n f| u . ' GP1 -P ana 
and Ethiopia Quoting the same Italian source, he disroen 'la? 1 "tiy,, 
once of some Moslems in both organizations: ^ 1 the p ro ^ 


Moslems in both the movements (EPLF and TPLF). . . 8erve 

to attract funds from conservative Arab states. 18 Wm dow dressing 

In mid 1985 ultra-right propagandists in the US confw j 
acteri/ation of the FIT 1 and TPLF as "democratic" or ant ^ 

The\ extolled them as "new liberation movements" fiel h co # mn ^unist. 
Off Soviet colonialism, MU * L'mg 'to throw 

WH Fs intention that the Eritrean question was differ n 
of the nationalities in Ethiopia was rejected not only bv M ! !? 
also by the OLE Interestingly enough, the EPLF had sou i\-n 111 ‘ N 
avoid antagonizing the Ol l but also to win the latter's nr nolonl Vto 
the 1PI l For this purpose it had tried to exploit what w J 
some Western media as the "Oromo factor," which was ' vl j* l, bodin 
on fwi> About rigrAt-UrUrea domination in Ethiopia after ri^ na> to 
throw of the I'M AC." 1 ' 1 "- r lhe ww- 

lor some time the EPEE seemed to win over the Ol E At i > ,■ 

,9W M '" u ; 0, ' s< ' , "' ni convinced that "as a Kriamv' against t!* 
gra\ an led mitiatwes, relations between lire 1 PI E and the Ol E m- „,t 
f^ vl >* Howxvr. m H'v r » billowing the rumors about negotiations 
botwivn the tilt and the Ethiopian government the Ol I gravititod 

Xh K :;; u, v , r;, n ' u ,, \ Ai ' n ' m ° v « ** <«; 

" hKh tyfcnatcd d'e principle ol self-determination for Oromo and 11- 
desirability ot establishing a joint military 
11 >',\ " m ! dd,c tho voar - l, K' Ol E was tactfully campaigning 
-\gamst tills position on nationalities. Some Oivmo elements in North 
. nniua no doubt reflecting Ol I s views—conducted open polemics 
agsunst tho U I F on this question. 110 

1 ho l PI F had also tried to "encourage anti-TPLF actions" by a cer- 
Atar liberation Front (ALF) which was severing lies 
p 1 \Le Afar are a small national group found in ligmt 

e o ritixM and in the Territory of the Atars and Issas (Djibouti). In 
this regard too EPLFs attempts failed miserably. 
th-> ,n UlS N ^ a c ^auge in the alignment of the forces opposed in 
\ van regime had taken shape. Developments in the Sudan and 
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terstate relations in the Horn and North Africa—which seem to 
in tbe ^ uce d the danger of regional war—complicated the change 

light of the above developments, the second phase of the US plan 
n lrc a seemed to be foiled But at the end of the summer indications 
° n .led that things could change again the other way. 


Pth iopla's Miliary Gains—FPLF's Frustrations 

In late August 1^85, the Ethiopian forces embarked on retaking the 
ns in western Eritrea from the EPLF. 112 They took Barentu which the 
£PI j; | liic l captured only seven weeks earlier. They also proceeded to 
rout the EPEE in the region and take Tesseney and Alighider, in the 
hands of the EPLF since 1984. EPLF casualties were in the hundreds. 
Demoralized by its military losses to Ethiopian forces, the EPLF lead¬ 
ership took desperate measures, including tho disclosure 1 " of the "se¬ 
cret" negotiations which had been going on with the Ethiopian govern¬ 
ment. it also announced the suspension or termination of those 


negotiations. 

Anule "Bahandit," a member of the EPLF's Central Committee, told 
the BBC in September 11 ’ 1 that the "preliminary meetings" (designed to 
pave the way for peace negotiations") could not continue "because of 
Intransigence of the Ethiopian military regime. These meetings had 
"reached a deadlock," and thus the EPLF disclosed the "secret" negotia¬ 
tions Regarding what was going to happen after this "deadlock the 
EPLF leader said: 


Of course, in the face of the stubborn refusal of the Ethiopian regime to seek a 
negotiated settlement ot the Eritrean war, the only prospect is for more intensified 
fighting. 

Militarily speaking" his organization was stronger than before the 
battle ot Barentu." Ho oven claimed Ethiopia's retaking ot Barentu, Tes¬ 
seney and surrounding areas "a victory tor us [EPLF|," because his or¬ 
ganization would no longer have "to defend a terrain much more favor* 
able to the Ethiopians, being open plain." He assorted that the EPLF 
deliberately "withdrew in order ... to consolidate and to preserve our 
forces and attack" the Ethiopians "at places and at a time of our own 
choice." Asked it his organization was planning a new offensive" the 
LPl F leader told h\s interviewer, 'What 1 can assure you is that future 
military developments would verity what l ve just told you 

l his statement and the contents of EPLFs main press release 1 " on 
this development clearly indicated that the organization would do any¬ 
thing to continue lighting the Ethiopian regime militarily 
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M nr v perforation on Eritrea 

But the Ethiopian regime also d.d not seem interested in a Pear . , 
solution to the problem. For the first time the Workers' Party 0 f Eih u , Ul 
(\VPE) issued a lengthy document on Eritrea whose contents and Hi 
ivere not encouraging. e 

The part)' issued the document in August 1985. Entitled The S 
Truth and Only Solution,"" the document was published in Tig n > 
Amharic and English. It contained nothing new in substance as far 
the approach to the problem was concerned. It expressed raw SOn ? 
ments of nationalistic arrogance sometimes couched in Marxist phrases ' 
The document reiterated the shopworn claim that Eritrea has hed 
historically part of Ethiopia. It stressed that this "northern part of HthkT 
pia" is "the cradle of Ethiopian civilization." 117 It also asserted that Ethio 
pia—the former empire—is the home of a united people, "tied together 
by history, culture, economic and social life, as well as psycholoeidl 
outlook." 118 

The Ethiopian Workers' Party did not acknowledge that Haile Sell- 
assie's regime had oppressed Eritreans and other nationalities in the em¬ 
pire, thereby inspiring the emergence of the armed movement. It 
blamed everything on the "bandit leaders," a collective reference to all 
the leaderships of the Eritrean movement, irrespective of differences in 

their onentations and aims. It alleged that "for more than 20 years"_ 

even during the reign of the pro-imperialist Haile Sellassie's regime— 
these bandit leaders" had "traded on the peace, property and life of the 
broad masses of the Eritrean region." 119 

The document declared the armed movement in Eritrea as defeated 
as the Somali invadors in 1978. Addressing the Eritrean public it stated: 

1° u are a witness to the merciless punishment meted out to the heavily armed 
n/\a ia invading forces and to the traitorous bandits claiming to be "liberating" 
the Entrean region. 120 6 

It proclaimed that after the Ethiopian seizure of Barentu "the bandit 
leaders are now fleeing in various directions to save their lives!" 121 

™* d r™ announced that Eritreans have no choice but to sur- 
S me J lt ? ,° P T amiy and that lf the >' don't they would be dealt 
Party^ y ' " remin,scent of imperial decrees, the Workers' 

C ° nfr0ntlng a P^P'e's army drawn from a na- 
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•n nf vour leaders has since been turned into wailin* u L 
meet the same fate. Better make your choice NOWF* ^ ernem b er that you will 

The document concluded with further threats against Eritreans- 
lh rcats of military anmhilat.on and condemnation in history; 

Think carefully, if you side up with anh-people elements lor useless aims and 
thereby condemn your kith and kin to miser)' und death,... you will btvome a 
dreg of history! You will be crushed by the united elbow of the people! 1 * 

Eritrea would remain part of Ethiopia where, the WPE declared, a 
people's Democratic Republic would soon be established. Presumably, 
the document advocated the same regional autonomy the PMAC had 
espoused since 1976. (There are unconfirmed reports about a plan to 
redivide Eritrea and even join some parts with Tigrai—a plan which, if 
implemented, would have disastrous consequences). Furthermore, the 
document expressed no change of view regarding how "Regional Au¬ 
tonomy" or any other desired and progressive framework would be real¬ 
ized. There was no mention—let alone, assurance—that this "solution" 
would be brought about in a process representing the voluntary choice 
of the working people. 

The document's militaristic position and intimidating tone suited 
the interests of the EPLF, other rightwing "nationalist" groups, and im¬ 
perialism and its supporters in the region. It added to the atmosphere of 
hostilities and strengthened the "Erilrean cause to ig 1t t arrogan 
Ethiopian regime, it disappointed those Eritreans Marxist and1 non- 
Marxists alike, who are anxious for negotiations and a peaceful, progres- 
sive solution. 

US Still Focusing on Ethiopia. view the ongo ing war in 
The Reagan adminls f atl H 0 t bil i zin g Ethiopia. It kept on exploiting 
Entrea as an opportunity for de „ . , atjo g ns „ 0 f "human rights" and "m- 
the situation for charging Sovie 

vasions" of other territories. rds t he Ethio-Eritrean con- 

The seriousness with whicn ^ anH _ Commu nist campaign could 
flict as an object of an antI ‘ b0 '‘ dress to the U.N. General Assembly on 
be seen in President Reagan s 24 which was the lates t expression 

the 24th of October 1985. Th P „ part of Reagan's propaganda be- 
of the "Reagan Doctrine, ** wjth Mikhail Gorbachev. The US Pres,- 
fore the Geneva summi he five countries in the world together 

dent named Ethiopia as n and Kampuchea-where wars are 

with Nicaragua, enn g human toU' and aUegedly contra¬ 

being fought "exacting 





.*««** of P^vfu! intent by leaders of , 

«fM f jrdh ""*’ ware onR, " at ! ,n lotdl dispute -LH, 

^ ' l0 lee of an ideology imposed from without, d lvi S* 
'd rfCSn fSi n-g'mes that are almost from the day ,u "*8 n*. 
** 5 their own people. He further alleged ^ ^ 

^^-Lenmism's war with the people becomes w ar J Jcj, 

president asserted that in Ethiopia, "1,700 Sov iet ,, 

,,v«l m military planning and support operations a uS 
** combat troops," referring primarily to the situati” 8 ^'h 

C ?^ rai indeed, The New York Times noted that one r " 1 Eri ' 
^Se tSble spots" was Ethiopia, where, "Eritrean rebels i'> 
or substantial autonomy are fighting Soviet backed 
^f-rces. Government is also fighting insurgents in Tig re .^ Veri >- 

^ MP ff .) ' 

Ihe President stated that unless these conflicts are settled th 

foter wide regional wars; they "threaten to spill across national & n 
jjgc 2 nd trigger dangerous confrontabons. His statement indicate^ 3 ' 
S^-hafthe strategy and tactics of the US and its allies h“! e t 
,and =i£D are) concerning the Ethio-Entrean conflict and other "JT, n 
snots' the widening of such local conflicts into regional wars aimed 
destabilizing progressive regimes. al 

The "trouble spots" Reagan mentioned are all revolutionary d em 
cane states maintaining fraternal ties with the USSR and other socialist 
countries. He depicted these and other progressive states as cases of 
soao-economic crisis: 

We need only open our eyes to the economic evidence all around us. Nations that 
deny then people opportunity in Eastern Europe, Indo-China, Southern Africa 
and Latin America, without exception are dropping further in the race for the 


Of course, those countries following the capitalist path (countries of 
"economic freedom and personal incentive") are "success stories" of so¬ 
cial progress (such as Botswana, Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea). 

The US President was in effect calling for the restoration of the capi¬ 
talist path in the five "trouble spots." He proposed "negotiations" and a 
regional peace process," for each. In the final phase of the process the 
US would: 

move onto... welcoming each country back into the World Economy so its riti- 
zens can share in the dynamic growth that other developing countries that are at 
peace enjoy. 


spots- 

the L'nried States would respond generously to *«, demoaafc monitor- 
iwJStt* “" il to* «• >“P> I- S.2 

^ue to assist the opposition armed movements; “ con 

until such time as these negotiations result in definitive prw-rew Amerir A 
port for struggling democratic resistance forces mast not Lthafl P ' 

Reagan was mainly trying to deflect world attenfion from arms con¬ 
trol to issues of regional conflict and "human nghts." and to estabhsh a 
conneefion between the two. He was practicing "linkage," asserting that 
the question of "nuclear disarmament" is tied to US perceptions of So¬ 
viet policy in various parts of the world. He was, in other words 
the Ethio-Entrean conflict and other regional problems as excuses to 
avoid cooperation in the struggle for peace and nuclear disarmament 

Reagan's speech, as well as the posture of US poliev-even the 
Geneva summit—suggested the US and its allies will continue to chal¬ 
lenge the Ethiopian regime through the EPLF, TPLF, and other "nation¬ 
alist" movements. It appeared they would probably endeavor to unify 
these armed groups and continue threatening a regional war 

In the FaU of 1985 the EPLF seemed interested once more in deeper 
alliance with the TPLF. In October 1985, it issued a statement which sug¬ 
gested that the strain between the two organizations arose because some 
of TPLF's policies objectively undermined the struggle of all the anti- 
government "democratic" forces in Ethiopia. Careful observers noted 
that this statement indicated EPLF's readiness for normalizing (restor¬ 
ing) the alliance with the TPLF. Thus, in the Fall of '85, it appeared that 
the EPLF and TPLF may be closely allied anytime again on the basis of 
either the same old US plan of partitioning Eritrea or another US plan 
designed still to combat socialist influence or "Soviet presence" in the 
region. 

The situation in the general region—the Horn, North Africa, and 
the Middle East—is still fragile and tense. 

Libya's Col. Gaddafi continued to be a key target of the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration. Towards the end of 1985 the CLA authorized measures to 
overthrow his regime. In March 1986 US Naval forces on military' exer¬ 
cises went into the Gulf of Sidra provoking incidents which claimed Li¬ 
byan lives. On April 14-15 carrier-borne aircraft of the US 6 th Fleet and F- 
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111 planes based in Britain raided Libya, striking Trip r 
a most flagrant act of war. They bombed Gaddafi's 9nct Bern., 
dvitian centers wounding and killing civilians includin rt ® rs and 
of Gaddafi's own family. At the same time, the 

beamed anh-Gaddah propaganda to Libya with the aim of A '% s 

tarv uprising against Gaddafi. m °f spa,.^^ 

’ The attempt to overthrow Gaddafi failed. I n f act . 8mil i- 

against the US administration, isolating it even mo ’ U bo °m era 
sympathies towards the Libyan leader in the Middle 3nd 

In Somalia the situation is as bad, and even wors th 1Clri 8 

country is tom by ethnic feuds. The opposition mov ^ bef °re Tk 
pressuring the government of Siad Barre who is said toT 6111 ke e P s 
ready to exit the country in case of a coup d'etat or a revm . Ve an aL 0 ? 

In early 1986 meetings were held between Ethi .? n - ' 

Haile Mariam and Siad Barre in Djibouti followed u 10f>la s Me nR ', 
Ababa; it is possible that they will lead to peace between^ in Afe 
tries but it is very doubtful that they will contribute to • ' he tvv ° «>u n . 
Barre's future as Somalia's leader. lm P r ovi n g 

In the Sudan the situation is now basically fluid but 
foreign policy developments leaning towards anti-imnfU* 1 ' ma *ed 
ularly since the US raid on Libya. ” 3 lSm 'parti c . 

The Sudanese government condemned US actions wh l 
and trade unions staged massive protests. The US evacuatedh StUdents 
of its citizens from the Sudan ostensibly in response to the h Umdreds 
an embassy official in Khartoum. But even earlier in Novemh °!o' ng of 
US Department of State had warned US citizens not to go to Kh the 
saying that Libyan and Palestinian terrorists were in the Sudan art ° Um 
tal 126 —an allegation the Sudanese government denied. 127 6Se Capi ’ 


However, the Sudan is still embroiled in a civil war in the snntk 
Col. Garang's SPLA is still enjoying the support of Ethiopia with whom 
Sudan s relations have not yet fundamentally improved. 

Elections were held in the Sudan in April 1986. The results favored 
the conservative Umma party (of the Ansar Islamic sect) headed bySa- 

diq-el Mahdi, who became Sudan's first elected civilian prime minister 
in 16 years. 


Mahdi had mildly good relations with Ethiopia when he was exiled 
rom imeiri s Sudan. Soon after being elected premier, he pledged to 
set improved relations with Ethiopia and other neighboring countries, 
ut v\ ether or not there will be substantial changes in Ethio-Sudanese 
relations in the coming period remains to be seen. How far the Sudan 
vyi move in the direction of anti-imperialism also remains to be seen, 
ut t itre is no question that the country is not a client state of the US as 
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iri's times * Th ere is no d° u bt too that the US will try hard 
in NH-k 0 f the Sudan and use it to carry on with its plans 
C ?^ n ' s neighbors particularly Ethiopia, against whom ultra' 
10 in $t 3 in Congress are calling for a vigorous application of the 
S‘ |ea noctr^" of intervention. 12 * 

Pge3g an 

U^ etlC ^ 0 r, l situation is very grave. The country continues to bleed. Its 
gntrea ers ^ on t, a ttl e fields and languish in refugee 
sons and g u dan. Its flora and fauna deteriorating, Eritrea is becom- 
catf>P s in , Exodus into neighboring Sudan and the Arab world dis¬ 
ing a * communities. 

perses n 5 absolute pre-condition for halting and reversing the hem- 
^ eaLe /Eritrea, is nowhere in sight. It cannot be found on the agenda 
0 rrhng e 0 ^ m 0 V ement, which has regressed into an instrument of im- 
of the arm an j Ara b reaction. However peace cannot be achieved unless 
pef clhtopian leaders approach "Eritrea" as a political problem requiring 
the tive solution for which, among other things, flexible attitudes and 
a °iraeeous moves are necessary. 

"Eritrea" is a challenge to the recently formed Workers' Party of 
. ja (VVPE), which was a landmark in the evolution of Ethiopia's 
cialist orientation. The WPE is not—or is not yet—a communist party. 
lt°is a political organization of working people developing along Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism. An increasingly creative and effective role in resolving 
"Eritrea" on the basis of self-determination would be the clearest indica¬ 
tion of its development and maturity. 


I 


13 


Self-Determination: 
Meaning and Content 


Self-determination has been a principle of international law ever since 
the Charter of the United Nations came into effect on the 24th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1945. Generally stated in the Charter 1 , the principle has been con¬ 
cretely enunciated in various UN General Assembly resolutions and 
declarations. 

General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV) of 1960, entitled "Declara¬ 
tion on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peo¬ 
ples," provides a definition of self-determination: 

All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virture of that right they freely 
determine their political status and freely pursue their economic, social and cul¬ 
tural development. 2 

The inclusion of the principle in the UN Charter reflected the grow¬ 
ing influence of socialist international relations. It was proposed by the 
USSR and was actually derived from the Soviet Constitution of 1936; its 
ideological roots are in Marxism-Leninism. 


importance of the National Question 

and Self-determination in Marxism-Leninism 

The founders of Marxism—Karl Marx and Frederick Engels—re- 


_ 
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carded the national question as a subject of im 
ttnce.'’ They taught that socialists should SUp /" Se "Practj Cal . 
monte for the separation of oppressed nations i Pr ° 8res sivl lm P° 
"common defect" Marx observed in the socialists' / 1S sa 'd t h 0v 
tions was their "failure to understand their social °' * he "Ppre/ 11 
downtrodden natrons, their echoing of the prejud' S ' duties tow| r n 
bourgeoisie of the 'dominant nation/" 4 1Ces ac 4uired ^ 

Later, in the early twentieth century, the Bol h ^ 

more comprehensive theories along the lines charted k^ Vk, 
els. They expounded theses on the "Right of Nations * i? arXar >dF„ 
ation" which they defined as follows: t0 Self-det< 


‘vrm 


The right of self-determination means that onlv the nation its if 
determine its destiny, that no one has the right forcibly to interf ■ theri 6 hl| o 
the nation, to destroy its schools and other institutions, to reo • m the of 
curtail its rights ... The right to self-determination means 
range its life on the basis of autonomy. It has the right to enter mayar ’ 
tions with other nations. It has the right to complete secession NaH° ederalrela ' 
eign and all nations have equal rights. 5 1 ° ns m SOV0 * 


The Bolsheviks applied the principle to a variety of situations- na¬ 
tions oppressed in the multinational states and empires of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, nations annexed by the imperialist powers, and colonies. 

Self-determination is not an abstract precept. It is meant to fulfil a 
historical task in the process of social progress. Its task, generally speak¬ 
ing, is to put an end to national oppression, which impedes social pro¬ 
gress, and to guarantee the independence of nations and peoples. 


Meaning of National Oppression 

National oppression signifies the suppression of rights pertaining o 
all classes and other social groups, or all the people, in the nation, 
two interlinking forms: internal and external . 6 political life 

The internal form relates to the economic, cultura ssion of 

of a nation in a multi-national state. It is the violation ^ w hi C h isrequi' 
democratic rights of a people — rights the free exercise ^ , /c j estrU ction 
site for "national development." Such are, for* exan ?^ il its a nd customs 
of schools and other institutions," the "violation o The "pers^ 
of the people, genocide on a national basis, an encroaC hup on ^ nt0 
tions" constituting "national oppression ir T ft e y are " c01 ^ ntt y, 
of all the classes and social groups of the na ^ an d the p e 

the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, tot ea 

or to all national and tribal groups in the cou violati° n 

The external form of national oppressio 
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t international political status of the nation. This status may be 
F> e f^eparate sta t e hood, or federal, confederal, or other types of asso- 
° ne ° w j t h other nations in a multinational state: it is commonly en- 
oatK ’ n by all the classes and other groups comprising the nation, and is 
i0 Iential for "national development." 

6 External oppression takes place in cases of annexations and classical 
colonialism- In most cases it leads to the internal form of national op- 


** Annexation is the incorporation of a nation against its wishes or 
without its consent into an alien state. In the Decree on Peace, Lenin 
defined annexation as: 


... any addition of a small or weak people to a large powerful state without the 
definitely, clearly, and voluntarily expressed consent and desire of the people 

8 


As a violation of the nation's international status, annexation affects 
all the social groups in the nation. 

Classical colonialism, as distinguished from neo-colonialism, is "the 
subjection of peoples to alien sujugation, domination and exploitation." 9 
As such, it involves both annexation and the internal suppression of 
democratic rights. The phrase "alien subjugation" means forcible joining 
or annexation; the phrase "alien . . . domination and exploitation" signi¬ 
fies the control of the political, sodal, cultural and economic life of the 
nation, and the plunder of its resources by another nation or state. 

When applied to cases of the "external" form of national oppres¬ 
sion, self-determination aims to guarantee political independence for 
peoples. It promotes the attainment of such independence by op¬ 
pressed people and the continued enjoyment of it by those who are 
already independent. 

Meaning of Political Independence 

Lenin had stressed that the right to self-determination "implies the 
nght to independence in the political sense." 10 Elaborating, he said that 
he 'demand" for self-determination is "therefore. . . not the equivalent 
°f a demand for separation." 11 He added that it "implies only a consis¬ 
tent expression of struggle against all national oppression." 12 

The freedom of peoples from national oppression is the essential 
meaning of political independence. This freedom is the core of the defi- 
mtion of self-determination: peoples have the right to "freely determine 
their political status" and freely pursue their development. 

Hence, political independence specifically means the attainment 
and enjoyment by a people or peoples of the political status or affiliation 
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.-.rfroice U also implies the freedom of peoples to chan Be , K 
°' tt ’ e V"or affiUatl0n t hev have chosen for themselves. 6 he P% 
chosen political status or affiliation "political indenena 
^ JTL, has vanous manifestations. A nation or a people iiT’? e nc e * 
^Tdent when it freely and voluntarily establishes a 

A nation or a people is also politically independent J 
^ voluntarily unites with other nations and peoples on the {LH 
federation or federation or autonomy, or even if it freely and ®? * 
tarilv merges in a unitary state. W 

'Thus, separation or separate statehood is by no means the 
form of political independence. It is not the sole possible outcome J? 
exercise of self-determination by a people or peoples. But the rieh?!! 
separation, like the right to choose association with other nations k “ 
tegral to the concept of "political independence." 

The Right of Separation in Marxism 

In the course of advancing the Marxist position on the right of sepa¬ 
ration for oppressed nations, Lenin had to deal with arguments put fa 
ward by "opportunists of all stripes" as he described them. He had to 
combat the position of "left" social democrats who opposed the party's 
program on the "Self-determination of Nations." These social demo¬ 
crats, prominent among whom was Rosa Luxemburg, had argued the 
right of separation was "impractical" or "utopian" under capitalism or 
imperialism and "reactionary" or "superfluous" under socialism. 

In connection with the right of separation under capitalism or impe¬ 
rialism, Lenin exposed the bankruptcy of the "impracticability" argu¬ 
ment. He termed it a position of "refrain" and thus non-revolutionary 
He cited the separation of Norway from Sweden in 1905 as sufficient to 
refute 'impracticability/" 13 Further, he strongly argued that some s ig 
changes in the political and strategic relations" 14 between the impena 
powers could make it possible for the oppressed nations an peop 
secede and attain independence. ^ far 

Under socialism too, Lenin showed that the right of se P^ j oita . 
from being superfluous, is a fundamental principle. Un e ^ ^ 
tive class systems preceding it historically, socialism P r0V ^helesS/ " the 
for the full practical enjoyment of democratic rights. eve !^ con foflrity 
state borders will be determined in a democratic way, 1,e _ * w0 uld c ° n ' 
with the will of the people," 15 and thus, in principle, na 1 

tinue to have the right of separation. tional opP reS ' ] °1 

Lenin rejected the view that "there would be no na^ ^ ave ind*P* 
in a workers' state and therefore no need for nations ^ ^ "an t! 
dence." 16 He stressed this argument was opportune 


c t he party's international policy." 17 He argued that, in a socialist 
it is important to acknowledge the right of separation as a "histori- 
°\ expression of the class struggle," or of the national oppression which 
d existed in the exploitive systems of the past. 

^ Though it recognizes the right of separation, Marxism-Leninism £a- 
or s the fusion of nations and peoples over the fragmentation or atomi- 
Lion of states. It sees the advantage in the largeness of states. Lenin 
thought there were advantages in large states "both from the standpoint 
0 f economic progress and from that of the interests of the masses . . ," 19 
But, on the other hand, he also maintained that such advantages can be 
realized only if the "concentration" or the unity of nations in one state is 
based on genuine democracy, the free consent of the nations or the na- 
tonalities concerned. He warned that a "union" founded upon the vio¬ 
lation or disregard of the consent of the nations or nationalities may only 
serve to accentuate discord and antipathy among peoples. 

The Leninist approach fulfils a dual purpose. It respects the sensi¬ 
tivities related to nationalism w'hile, at the same time promoting the 
unity' of nations in a multinational state. It assures nations of their equal¬ 
ity and political independence by guaranteeing their right to secede if 
these are violated. It compels observance of the equality' of the nations 
and of other conditions of the union, thus perpetuating the unity' be¬ 
tween nations. 


The Right of Separation and Internationalist Duty of Socialists 

A profound insight into the psychology of nationalism and national 
relations is reflected in the Leninist approach to various aspects of the 
national question. One aspect involves the responsiblity r of socialists in 
the oppressor and oppressed nations for "educating workers in the 
spirit of internationalism." 19 

The principle of self-determination or the right of separation is ger- 
jnane to the subject of internationalism. It is an aspect of the process 
fading to the unity or amalgamation of nations in the long run. It is a 
^eans of unifying the struggle against reactionary' forces who exploit 
1 e working masses in their own nations and oppress other nations and 
Peoples. It is important that socialists of both the oppressing nation and 
he oppressed nation approach separation from the standpoint of inter¬ 
nationalism. But while their agitational tasks among the workers in the 
respective nations aim towards internationalism, they are not "concrete¬ 
ly ‘dentical ."20 

The socialists of the oppressing nation should focus on raising the 
consciousness of the workers concerning the plight of the oppressed na- 
°ns and their right to separate. In the words of Lenin: 
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Tho wight of emphasis in internationalist education for the \ vo l 
pressing countries must necessarily be concentrated upon preach’ in ^on. 
them to demand the right of secession for the oppressed countriw 8 iv” d 
there is no internationalism. It is our right and duty to condemn ev > VVllhout % 
an oppressing nation who fails to conduct such propaganda Js in SOcial 'st 0 f 
a scoundrel . 51 ’ """Periafe,^ 

The socialists of the oppressed nation however should 
usefulness or expediency of amalgamating with other noti Stress [ ^ 
equal basis. Even in instances where they favor separation 1°^ ° n an 
pressing nation, they should still promote internationalism k ' 111 op¬ 
ting "small nation narrow mindedness. "Lenin wrote: " y^mbat- 

... a Socialist belonging to a small nation must concentrate the w • >» 
agitation on the second word of our general formula: "voluntary mlh ° f his 
of nations... he must tight against small nation narrow mindedness 
and aloofness, he must fight for the recognition of the general and the wh i t?’ 
subordinating the interests of the particular to the interests of the general 22 

The above stated tasks of socialists in both the oppressing and 
oppressed nations-though not "concretely identical"—promote inhT 
nationalism. The agitation by the socialists of the oppressor countries for 
the right of oppressed nations to separate contributes directly to the dis 
sipation of the suspicion and distrust on the part of the latter On the 
other hand, the agitation by the socialists in the oppressed nations for 
amalgamation or, at any rate, against "small nation narrow-minded- 
ness/' prepares the oppressed people for solutions within the frame- 
wor ot unity with others. It bolsters the chances for democratic decision 
y\ t u oppressed nation to unite with other peoples when such unity is 
not counter to the interests of social progress. 


Self.delcnnin.Uion .md the Supremacy of Social Progress 

b noted earlier "sell determination" is a principle with a histoi 

the^niv V 7 vancin 8 [he progress of societies. Likewise, in addressir 

untipri nationa hsm, Marxism assumes social advancement as tl 
underlying objective: 

a conr^f ^ ni , niSm fPP roac ^ es nationalism, as it does all social phenomena, fro 
social progress 0 ^ 3 v ‘ ew ' *’ e ‘ ^ rom the point °f v ^ evv the interests 

forward thp^d f me ^ arx and Engels, proletarian revolutionaries p l 

pressed nation^” ° f self " detei ™ination and supported the right of of 
0 se P ara te but consistently upheld social progress s 


r objective of the resolution of national questions. Marx and 
the P n rd in a ted the national question to the "labor question" or the 

Engel* * u supported those national movements that were his* 

c j 4 is> !| rU p r 0 g r essive, those movements that "represented progress . . . 
a ' f the states from which the separation was sought. On 


tone 


"24 to 


in rL 'j? 1 gj;j Marx espoused the independence of Poland from Czarist 
th at . 1 ^| S i a ter position on the Irish question favored the "national 
^ncipation" of Ireland which he thought was not only an end to the 
of Ireland itself but also "the prime condition of emancipa- 
tion ^ 5 for the English workers. 

Following the October Revolution, which took place in the epoch of 
• imperialism, the Bolsheviks effectively recognized the right of separa¬ 
tion for those nations formerly oppressed by Czarist Russia. In the few 
cases in which nations opted for separation, the Bolsheviks believed it 
was compatible with the interest of the revolutionary movement and 
social progress. More recently, the members of the socialist community 
actively supported the secession of the former colonies in what is now 
the developing world. They deemed such secession necessary for, and 
not counter to, the progress of the colonized peoples and the struggle 
against world imperialism. 

Therefore, Marxists would support a national movement for separa¬ 
tion—whether colonial or otherwise—only if it does not "contradict" or 
does not "conflict with the interest of the revolutionary' movement 
. . . 26 " In this period, still an epoch of imperialism even though socialism 
is triumphing in large parts of the world, such movements would be 
supported which "tend to weaken, to overthrow imperialism, and not to 
strengthen and preserve it ." 27 

The principle of self-determination is thus invoked and utilized 
with due regard for the interest of social progress or the class struggle. It 
is concretely interpreted and applied in every single case. Hence, with 
time and historical developments, its interpretation on a given question 
may even change. 

The point here is that the national queston is subordinate to the 
class question or the question of social progress. It does not become sub- 
m erged or nullified, but rather achieves resolution with the interests of 
the class struggle or social progress as the absolute context. 


Dynamism of the "National Question" and the Right of Separation 

Ultimately, the national question is a class question. Any national 
question raised is initially propelled by the interests of a certain class or 
Masses in the "nation." 

By virtue of its class content, the national question is dynamic. It 
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; ses 


asn*’' 

rharacter according to the changes in the class or c \ as , 
d-^^,vhisUMical developments changing the char acter .' 
,«$ * from the Standpoint of socal progress. T his p ^ f 

Stated bv Stalin: 

wv ‘"‘ Social life changes, and with it, the 


r ais* 


'vas 


national 
aren a ; and 


^esio n ‘ 


• • . Social life changes, and with it, t 
£ % >?n thirty different periods different classes enter the at tU a, and each 
rf*nge> W • 'national question. Consequently, in different n er iM s 

teiS ? ^ 2 »« difkr^nt interests and assumes different sha? # s ' he 
wAen-(emphasis added) Shades ' * 

Hence in history there have been the "national questions" of Var i 

””ZL Tn the experience ot eastern Europe there have been Z 
SS questions" of the nobility, that of the bourgeoisie, and that of 

** class may be progressive (and its "national question" sup- 

JL e f, om the Marxist standpoint) at a certain period in a given 
^ h However due to developments in "all internal and external«, 
^h' torical factors" or to developments pertaining to the interest of the 
Evolutionary movement, the same class may cease to represent pro- 
ZZ , nd mav become reactionary. Then, its national question" or de¬ 
mand for separation "contradicts" the interest of social progress and 
«ases to be supportable from the Marxist viewpoint: 

A Marxist party could support a nation's striving to secession in a definite histori- 
dperiod, but once the situation changes, it could come out against it. 

In this connection, it is important to bear two points.in mindFW, 
the undesirability and therefore the rejection of ty wou |d 

not mean non-recognition of the right to secec • ^ ^/rejectionof 

continue to recognize the right of separa • self-determination 

actual separation does not deny effective ex ^ cl , or autonomous 

in other ways. The nation concerned can opt for t 
or other status in association with other nations. 

state 


^•tfKSSis 


The Use of Force and the Right of Separation 

The right of self-determination in regarc exercise - Tne 

affiliation can be exercised in various ways. It can , ^dte—° r ' t3 >' 
ful means—ideally using the institution o ^ F latter 
such means, by use of force or wars of ' iberat, t ° 0 Situations 9 ' 

raises serious issues, particularly when apph e 


, war 


is a 


not colonial. rHrtum'-" ever ^ 

The Marxist view on war follows from* e . Q j en t rne anS ‘ ^ 
continuation of politics by other means, 30 by V1 


be progressive or reactionary—and thus supportable or not—depending 
on the nature of the politics or interest it is meant to promote. 

Marxists have actively supported wars of liberation by colonial peo¬ 
ples particularly when such peoples had exhausted the peaceful means 
to attain freedom. Such use of force aims at national emancipation and 
thus is a continuation of progressive politics. It actually promotes peace. 
In the words of Amilcar Cabral, colonial peoples engaged in wars of lib¬ 
eration are "anonymous soldiers for the United Nations ," 31 whose Char¬ 
ter upholds the principle of self-determination as the basis of peaceful and 
friendly relations between peoples. 

In non-colonial situations too, oppressed peoples may be forced to 
take up arms for liberation. This may happen where the oppressor na¬ 
tion is ruthlessly authoritarian and has resorted to militaristic and fascis¬ 
ts measures to suppress the demand for self-determination. 

On the other hand history is full of instances in which reactionary 
wars were waged in the name of "national liberation." This happens in 
cases where the cause itself—secession—is contrary to the interests of 
the masses of the people. It may also happen in cases where a legitimate 
cause can be pursued by peaceful means and does not necessitate the 
resort to arms. 

The character of a war for separation may undergo changes, like 
that of the striving for separation itself. At a certain period and circum¬ 
stance, a war fought for separation may be progressive and merit the 
support of world revolutionary forces. However, due to changes affect¬ 
ing the interest of social progress, the war may "be transformed into its 
opposite ." 32 It may, in the new circumstances, serve the interests of re¬ 
action and not of progress. 

Question of Nationalities and Self-determination 
in the Developing States 

Self-determination is a universal principle of action. It has implica¬ 
tions for "all peoples" irrespective of their levels of social development. 
It applies to all situations where peoples are oppressed by other nations 
or nationalities. Thus, it also applies to questions of nationalities ansmg 
within the developing states today, including those in Africa. 

The application of the principle to the problems in these states is a 
complicated task. The complications arise from several factors. 

Most or almost all the developing states in Africa are multinational 
in that they are composed of various national and tribal groups. They 
are former colonies. Their boundaries were determined by colonialists 
who had no qualms about dismembering national and tribal groups and 
lumping them with others. Second, most of these states are predomi- 
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nanfly at a pre-capitalist level of development. Th ev 

tional art ‘ rriosiL 

Working people in these states strongly feel a s • P r e.^ 

tribal sense of affiliations. In many cases, this sense rf 1 * ° f na «o 
|y prevails over their sense of class loyalty. Problem affilia tio n r ' a, ' t y 
ation and incidents of secessionist strivings freque Sc| f-tl ( .^ ri "^ 
states. In some cases, the incidents are popularres y aris f in '^ 
oppression. In others they possess irredentist aims y? 0 ^ 8 to " '.S' 
they are counter-revolutionary moves masterminded S' ‘ n 0 the r at 'N 
ies and imperialism trying to impede the process 'i ,0cal rear. Cas<! », 
progressive state. dt “ Vel >'Pmel>- 

The situation in these states is very fluid ' ir >a 

changes in government. Some changes are revolution by Ku 
mere coup d'etats with no consequence for class relati >ry; others ttlt 
still others are even reversals of progressive orientatio nSand struct! 
detract from the fact that on the whole the world re T Ttlis doe s ^ 
ment continues to make gains everywhere, includinefn.u 0 ' 18 ^ mow 
world. ng,n ‘he develop 

The fluidity of the situation in the developing stat, 
national questions even more complex. The "national " 5 makes their 
movements in these states easily and frequently unde ° f Separa tist 
character from the standpoint of anti-imperialism or so° J :han 8 t's 0 f 
They may be objectively anti-imperialist at a certain period^ Pro,5ress - 
tain important changes, they may degenerate and in effort- k Wlth «r- 
of imperialism. ect bec °me tools 


I 


I 


In light of the above, it is necessary to avoid a mechanical in. 
tation or any flat applications of self-determination to problem . 
tionalities in the developing states, including those in Africa Th 
tionalities question in Africa, as Soviet Africanist Roza Ismaeilovann.'T 
"is an extremely complex matter and calls for careful analysis in Is 
specific case ." 33 J eacn 


Writing in 1978, Ismagilova refers to the situaHon in Eritrea as one 
of the "concrete examples" of the problems of self-determinaHon in Afri¬ 
can states . 34 Comparing it with other such problems in the continent, 
she observed: "The Eritrean problem (in Ethiopia) is extremely acute ." 35 

Now, in early 1986 the situaHon is basically the same. Two Soviet 
experts on Ethiopian affairs, Galperin and Sharayev, noted the "pro¬ 
tracted armed struggle" in Eritrea and Tigrai and the problem of nation- 
a ities in Ethiopia generally. With emphasis on Eritrea they correctly ob¬ 
served that the problem of the "complicated and unresolved national 
quesrion' in the country "remains acute to this day" with international 


a dome 6 * 30 reac ^ on to exacerbate it by "exploiting in parric* 

an the difficulties caused by the drought ." 36 

^ The "acute" Eritrean problem is still intricate. It defies any simplistic 
noroach either in the name of vindicating Eritrean nationalism or of 
rornoting Ethio-Eritrean uirity. The problem calls for the most careful 
P rnination in light of tne theories and objectives underlying the prin- 
^jple of self-determination. 


14 


Eritrea and Self-Determination: 
Reflections on Some Issues 


Different views of Eritrea and self-determination persist today. Many 
are incorrect and have only worsened the problem. 

The incorrect views are themselves diverse and seek to vindicate 
opposed interests and aspirations. Some hinge on distortions or misin¬ 
terpretations of the Marxist theory of self-determination, others on mis¬ 
interpretations of historical facts. Still others stem from wrong interpre¬ 
tations of or unwarranted conclusions from such facts. 

Both Ethiopians and Eritreans have contributed to the cumulation 
of wrong views on this issue. Some in the progressive world supporting 
Ethiopia have endorsed Addis Ababa's assertions, including those 
which are untenable. On the other hand, ideologists of imperialism now 
fully backing the armed groups in Eritrea have endorsed and amplified 
fhe claims of the latter. 

The erroneous viewpoints on the Ethiopian side reflect legacies of 
imperial tradition, and to some degree the paranoia and the ideological 
limitations of the socialist-oriented regime in Addis Ababa. Those on the 
Eritrean side express the innocent and nationalist aspirations of man\ 
among the people, and the reactionary interests and goals ot those cli¬ 
ques leading the armed groups at this time. Further, they also reflect 
anti-Sovietism and anti-communism—the ultimate strategy of the reac- 
honary quarters underwriting the armed movement today. 
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i. Some Fallacies in Ethiopia's Contentions 

Inaccurate views on the Eth.opian side concern 

tan issue »s Eritrea's national character Ethion^r, , Wveral «s U e, . 

tended that Eritrea is objectively not a bearefof hav ‘’ coj 

tosopamtotv They h.tvo «tto.»d f£L"S“ "Wf-*!! 
“Ip* "I ptMtotioral pvnplos Addrewino lhl , ’ ™li up „ 

°“»™" Mongutu I to,!,. M.,„ m „,S Z ‘T„: 5 ', W »- ni; 

Si3E£.‘ , S *■'*- 

Mengistu Haile Mariam and other spokesmen of ,h„ 
nepona! autonomy as "the only scientific solution" to .h ^ ' lphold 
Entrea and to that of other nationalities in the former ,11 problem of 
dairn this ,s the Marxist pos.tion on the qmtife^ 
the borne* Union as well as China the pre-national hat w 

exerase self-determination through regional autonomy gr ° Up ’ 
that the groups "do no. have the right to secede ° X 

lakew!se, several supporters of the Ethiopian regime in the proves- 
srve world have insisted that Entrea is not a nation. Two progress,v* 
wmers making this assertion wrote in 1978: F ^ e 


*ne characteristics of a nation consist of a historically constituted community of 
peop* possessing a common language, a common territory, a common economic 
and a common culture . . Eritrea, in the northern region of Ethiopia, is in no 
sense a nation Therefore, its separation from Ethiopia is a sheer artificial divi¬ 
sion of Ethiopia into pieces. 4 


They limit the right of separation to "nations" as defined in the Bol¬ 
shevik theses on the Right of Nations to Self-determination. 3 In this 
view, separation is exclusively the right of "national" entities, commu¬ 
nities which have attained the capitalist level of development. 

The argument is fundamentally wrong. Marxism-Leninism does not 
limit the right of separation to capitalistically developed communities. It 
ss true that, as initially formulated by the Bolsheviks, the theses on self- 
determination referred to nations. But the Bolsheviks formulated the 
theses while dealing with some real problems of annexed or otherwise 
oppressed communities, many of whom were nations in the sense o 
cspitah stically-developed entities. 

Mar/ism-Leninism states clearly that self-determination is a ern ^ 
crahc principle of universal application. As such, the right to se e „ boX 
mination up to separation is not "confined ... to 'civilized nations 
to "capitalistically" developed communities. Lenin explicitly i> t j* 
self-cietermirfation is also the right of "capitalistically under ev p - 
peoples who are faced with the need to eliminate alien opP 


With reference to the "underdeveloped" countries in Eastern Europe, 
the colonies and semi-colonies, he said: 

In those areas, as a rule, there still exist oppressed and capitalistically underdevel¬ 
oped nations. Objectively, these nations, still have general national tasks to ac¬ 
complish, namely der rwxratir tasks, the task of overthrowing foreign oppression/ 

Responding to the argument that a "workers' party" sfcocld nc* 
"demand self-determmatkm . for countries //here there are no work¬ 
ers," 5 '' Lenin stressed that, as a democratic prindgrie, 

is 

addressed speohcaSy to the wfcrie peopfe and » wrr ® pasti'* pa®- 
grani) we speak of the 'peopte' Eves fses as a& wjriasts. oay 

siave owners and sir/es, etc. the desraod tor "seg-drtr rwnp.'tfinB,,* far mm verg 
absurd/is Mgatoryior every Mara# .. . 9 

The Marxist-Lemnist principle of setf-determmatico appfe to any 
situation where a historically constituted communin', national or pre¬ 
national, is oppressed by another nation or state It makes no distinction 
between peoples on grounds of differences m levels of social formation. 
Shevtsov states: 

Lenin regarded a nation, a national group, and a nationality as the subjects of self- 
determination . 10 

It is true that, like Ethiopia and many other countries in the devel¬ 
oping world, Eritrea is not a nation in the sense that it is not a capitalis¬ 
tically-developed historical community. However, like most of these 
countries, Eritrea is a political unit constituted by a history of colonial 
rule and composed of various nationalities and national groups which 
are subjects of self-determination both separately and together. 

Thus, like all other "peoples," Entrea is a subject of self-determin¬ 
ation in every sense. In pnnaple, it has the right of separation as well. 

Incidentally, several of those who emphasize Eritrea s pre-national 
stage of development have argued at the same time that Ethiopia is a 
nation . 11 This is simply ludicrous. If anything Eritrea is closer to being a 
nation than Ethiopia After ail, even by the admission of Ethiopian and 
some other wnters, there is more capitalist development in Entrea than 
in Ethiopia . 12 

The "Dismemberment” Argument and Self-determination 

Some deny Eritrea's nght of self-determination up to separation on 
the ground that the entity is an amalgam of "dismembered" nationalities 
or national groups with different levels of social formation. This ap- 
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P ro3ch ,hjl Eri,rea <• an "artificial" entity th ,i ,u 

movement it likewise "artificial" and thus for.-ien ,he Krit r ,. aix 

it points to the divisions and conflicts within the I r.triS' *«' pC 
Eritrea is indeed a mosaic of nationalities no i ,IVerr| eni * 
tribes It should !»*■ remembered however that such is t'h"* ^ ou P* and 
most countries in the developing world, which were <XT P< ’ s,,,< '"of 
mabsm I wo Soviet writers who have done impressive^'T Y «*>■ 
luti.aru.ry democracy and its task in the contemporary per^''^’." r ‘' v< '- 

The ethnic heterogeneity of the majority of the youne states i. , r ° 

Om, colonial past I i«(ly, these- sta.c-s emerged within the ^ <* 

mer cokmiil pont ion bo mUikt whk h the colonial)*** i-sj,i," 1 
Without consideration for historical, economic and rnosi , mn . „ H '' J al WlU - 

n> y/0»ps and a single ethnic group would be divided MwLm 

which fluently belonged to different colonial powers. " tot< ' n, « 

As In many former colonies, imperialism dismemherr,) . c . 
national groups in the determination ol l.ntrea s border^ The W 
speaking people of the-plateau are se parated from those in the 
Thiopwn province of ligrai; the I ledanb and the Ben. Amer in the wesT 
Wt region were separated from the lladendawa and the (Sudanese) 
fl-ni Amer respeclively ,n eastern Sudan, and the Danak,1 ,n the eastern 
region horn die Afar people in the former Trenc h colony of Djibouti 

Of course even the process by which Ethiopia became- a multi na- 
‘ *«ah- involved the induskm of a number ol tribal and na¬ 

tional groups dismembered from their kith and kin in all the neighbor¬ 
ing countries The Sltdlouk, the fngassana, the Nuc-r and tens of other 
tnb*-s in western Ethiopia are lorn from their siblings in southeastern 
fwidan, the Boranas and other tribc-s in the south, the Somalia in the 
Ogaderi, arej It.#- Afars in the c-astc-m region are severed front their kith 
and km in northern Kenya, in Somalia, and in the former f-rt-nch colony 
of f>jiL*/utj respectively, 

I bus it i* 4 pLjjn fact that Ethiopia, like Eritirea, Include many tribal 
*«d national groups who have "rru/re in common with their neighbors 
in adjacent countries "than with each other," n Therefore, as far as th£ 
i/f rnulUnatjonality and divmemberment are concerned/ thfc 
Ethiopian grwernmen! and its supporters cannot condemn Eritrea as 
"artificial" entity Without/ at flu- same time, condemning Ethiopia W&' 
WU4! 

Efltr«a / whkh lias nine national and tribal groups, is actually a 
ol mgJnrutUonaidy in Africa l or example, die Congo has 77 trib^ 


and national groups; mainland Tanzania has 120; and even Ethiopia it* 
self has more than 50. 

Nor is it peculiar to Eritrea that there are national groups with dif¬ 
ferences in religion and levels of social formation. Again, precisely such 
differences exist between the national and tribal groups in Ethiopia it¬ 
self- 

There is no doubt that an entity which is an amalgam of "dis¬ 
membered" pre-national peoples—which a colony or former colony in 
most cases is—is, as a unit, a subject of self-determination. If a colonial 
entity exercises its right to self-determination in the form of establishing 
its own sovereign state, obviously it continues to be a subject of the right 
as a unit. Where it exercises the right in the form of joining another 
state, accepting any status within the framework of that state, that entity 
would still retain its historically acquired capacity for the right to self- 
determination so long as its various peoples freely maintain their sense 
of political community in relation to it. 16 

It is in the above sense that Eritrea, as a political unit, still remains a 
subject of the right to self-determination. Its various national groups 
were oppressed by the same colonial rule, which Eritrea, as a unit, had 
th«' right to overthrow Again, by the machinations of imperialism, Eri¬ 
trea as a whole was annexed into Ethiopia. Eritrea's peoples, by and 
large, continue to maintain their sense of political community in relation 

In practice the principle of self-determination has been applied to 
multinational entities whether these are separate states on their own or 
united with others in a multinational state. For example, in the Soviet 
Union it was applied and continues to apply to Union Republics, Auton¬ 
omous Republics, and Autonomous Regions. In many cases, these enti- 
ties are multinational, comprised of peoples who were at one time at 
different levels of social formation. 

Eritrea is thus a multinational entity analogous to a Union Republic, 
or Autonomous Republic, or Autonomous Region in the USSR, As such 
it should be regarded as a unit bearing the right to self-determination 


Ul visions m the Eritrean Movement and their Significance 

As mentioned earlier, Ethiopian spokesmen and supporters as well 
as progressive Eritreans disenchanted with the movement have often 
cited the persistence of the divisions in the Eritrean movement * 
port the contention that Eritrea make* no w-nse a* a political umt ‘Tint 
Entrean divisions do not necessarily neeate th*. m,. / n,t ’ Hut 

trea as a political unit and a bearer of ,r ‘- 

Afu-r all, >>uch divisions did not render Angofa, Zim£e or r5eS« 
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meaningless as political units and subjects of the right to 
determination. There is no reason why they should in the case of F 

Still, these divisions are significant. They reflect the reacti^*’ 
class character and backwardness of the divisive forces in the U)nary 
ment, the EPLF leadership, Abdullah Idris' clique, and other^t 
groups. These divisions are also made possible by the nature of Eritr ' 
social makeup and Eritrea's history. Indeed they attest to the fJebl S 
character of Eritrean patriotism. e 

Entrean society, like Ethiopian and other societies in the developing 
world, is transitional. Wider patriotism—transcending tribal and nation¬ 
ality allegiances—and provincialism (regionalism) exist side by side 
with the former gradually becoming dominant in the people's con¬ 
sciousness. The infirmity of this transitional patriotism suited the aims 
of the EPLF leadership and its counterparts among the Moslem-low- 
lander groups. It was exploited for fomenting and sustaining divisions 
in the Eritrean movement. 


To recapitulate, the divisions in the movement do not totally negate 
the reality of Eritrean patriotism. Nor do they in any way vindicate the 
thesis that Eritrea is not capable of exercising self-determination as a 
unit. 

Its feebleness notwithstanding, Eritrean nationalism or patriotism is 
an objective reality. It is significant that most of the Eritrean people con¬ 
demned the divisive policies in the movement. A few times sponta¬ 
neous popular moves even arose to unify the fronts. Indeed, the various 
groups have some sense of "Eritrea" as an entity to which they belong. 
Ignoring this fact is unwarranted and dangerous. 


No case of self-determination? 

Ethiopia and its supporters deny legitimate cause for Eritreans' de¬ 
mand for self-determination. They contend Eritrea's is not a nationa 
question, or a colonial question, or a religious question. 

It is true that after mid-1977 the Eritrean question ceased to be co o 
nial in character. (More on this later.) It is also true that the discrimina 
tion against the followers of Islam and the suppression of the Eritrean 
languages, which certainly existed during Haile Sellassie's reign, are 
now in the process of being eliminated. • oi 

Though the armed groups in Eritrea have finally become P roxie * 
US imperialism and Arab reaction, the demand for Eritrea's self-def 
mination is not "foreign-inspired," but rather has a historical basis. ^ 
der Haile Sellassie, Eritrea suffered national oppression. Under the ri ^ 
lutionary regime, Ethiopia sought the forcible retention of Eritrea an 
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that extent, failed to allow the consummation of Eritrea's nght to self 

de T whTsense did Eritrea suffer nationa! oppression under Haile 

^’Tn the first place, Eritrea was annexed into Ethiopia by the imperial¬ 
ist designed "federal" resolution. That annexation ttself embodied a 
form of national oppression, the external form. It imposed on the En- 

trean people an affiliation they had not chosen. 

During the years of "federation" and following its dissolution, Eri¬ 
trea suffered national oppression in every sense. 1 he oppression in¬ 
volved a collusion of colonial exploitation by the United States, and the 
plunder of Eritrea's wealth and the suppression of political, economic 
and cultural rights of the people by the now overthrown Ethiopian 
feudo-bourgeoisie. 

Haile Sellassie's regime deprived the Eritrean people of their politi¬ 
cal rights. Political parties were banned, freedom of expression was sup¬ 
pressed. The bourgeois democratic institutions established by the Eri¬ 
trean constitution were destroyed. Courts lost their powers, especially 
in examining "political" crimes. 

Eritrea became impoverished. The country was plundered and its 
economic life ruined. The regime appropriated port revenues in viola¬ 
tion of the Federal Act. Factories closed, their owners relocated south in 
Ethiopia. Large investments in Eritrea fell. Unemployment mounted, 
forcing people to migrate to Ethiopia itself, to the Sudan, and to the 
neighboring countries of the Middle East. 

i. e c at ,f y arrestin S cultural and educational developments in Eri- 

the Use ° f Eritrea ' sofficiaI lan - 
guag e s and masterminded the disappearance of literary works in those 

bea's national n^ero^ re 8 ime discarded Eri- 

«.ed Eritrea inters in «”PO- 

Which "federated" Eritrea with EthiopS aTs^el UN rG ^tion 
poration which took place in 1962 was in itself T ' C f ° rCible in «>'- 
honal oppression. It changed the internal f exte ™al form of na 
Without the free consent of its people ln d hv P ° htical st "tus of Eritrea 
That act violated the UN Charter's <,■! d *7 30 essen ‘ially coercive! . 


by the United Nations. 17 


union " sanctioned 
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Thus, beginning with the annexationist UN resoh.H 
out the reign ot Haile Sellassie, the Entrean peopt a " d ,hr °u g h 
oppression « both external and internal forms TWs nat «on a i 

rxvt cause of the problem. It spurred the movement de^'^ ° P ^ 
termination to r Entrea. uen ^anding Se if. d 


termination for Eritrea. r . Cment dema »d,ngVeU^ 6 

What about the post-revolution period? To what extent H a 
oppression cease for Eritreans? m did national 

Unfortunately Eritrea is one of those problems in crm 
which the progressive Ethiopian regime was caught un wit h 

shortcomings. F n lts historic 

It can be said that, to a large extent, the progressive reeime h 
petuated the features of the external aspect of Eritrea's national Per " 
sion It has practically continued the annexation or forcible retenr^' 
Entrea It has refused to acknowledge the annexation of Eritrea w h° n h ° f 
msists is part of Ethiopia. It has failed to recognize in principle the rieh! 
of Eritreans to determine their own status, including by establishi * 
their own sovereign state. 

In its earliest period the PMAC took steps which had the effect of 
worsening the Ethio-Eritrean situation. Soon after the fall of the aneien 
regime the PMAC, with Mengistu Haile Mariam as its real leader, as- 
6*imed an extremely militarist approach to Eritrea. It rebuffed General 
Aman Andom who, though capitalist-oriented and by all indications 
ami-communist, earnestly sought to solve the Eritrean problem peace¬ 
fully within the framework of federation or autonomy. It implemented 
pahoe* designed to crush the Eritrean movement. 

Hu* PMAC's earliest policies thus escalated the Ethio-Eritrean war. 
In fact, they galvanized the armed movement to an unprecedented de¬ 
gree. 

Certain assets of the internal form of national oppression were 
thus aggravated Strict martial law came into force. Eritrean civdians n 
the cxmntrvsjde fell victim to indiscriminate bombings by the M ‘ 
airforce Innocent people were bayonetted and murdered in other < 
rous ways Thou winds were tortured and killed in prisons. nr bi- 

Some may be inclined to dismiss the mass murders, o ’' r | y 

t»4rv Jcti ntion-. ..mi oth.r unde..r.ilii H'f 1 * 8 P r ®‘ V,people 

year* uf the PMAC *. petty "moral lwue».- But the 

il»eM s practices were most oppressive and inhumai . v J |hc » n ing 
Entivin*' distrust of Ethiopia nnd of the regime, eta g 

the demand for separation . , n j (j lc . denin 11 ^ 

In thin light, . 1 .. obvious that the Erl roan P 1 ^ 0 ^,, ro otcd b> 
for H-U dcUTini.ut.on arc not "artificial," but ore historic* y 
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the oppressive policies of Haile Sellassie, to a significant degree perpetu¬ 
ated by the blunders the PMAC committed in its early years. 

Historical and Economic Arguments 

One still hears about history and Ethiopia's economic needs to jus¬ 
tify Ethiopia's continued retention of Eritrea. These hold that Eritrea was 
historically part of Ethiopia and that Ethiopia needs an outlet to the sea. 
Haile Sellassie's government had presented these arguments at the Big 
powers Conference and later at the United Nations General Assembly. 
The PMAC had also systematically hammered on them in its early years. 
By now these arguments seem to be generally subsiding. However some 
of them, particularly those concerning history, continue to appear, even 
in progressive periodicals. 

Ethiopia's "historical" claims do not correspond to fact. True, Eri¬ 
trea did not exist as a political entity prior to Italian occupation in 1890; 
but, in its present entirety; it has never been part of Ethiopia. In fact, the 
latter was constituted as a modem empire state only at the turn of the 
century. The truth is that certain parts of what is today Eritrea belonged 
to Abysinnian kingdoms in the highland areas of today's Ethiopia. 

More importantly however, even if Eritrea as a whole had been part 
of Ethiopia at a certain period of history, this cannot justify the incorpor¬ 
ation of Eritrea into Ethiopia today against the will of the Eritrean peo¬ 
ple, Subsequent to the historical period which Ethiopia cites to support 
its claim for Eritrea, certain historical developments—starting with Ital¬ 
ian colonization in 1890—have taken place, shaping the people of Eritrea 
as a political entity and investing them with the right of self-determin¬ 
ation. 

Ethiopia's claim for Eritrea on the basis of economic needs or more 
precisely the need for access to the sea is even less tenable. This claim 
seems to suggest that any landlocked state may assert the right to incor¬ 
porate into its frontiers the neighboring states adjacent to the sea. It is 
incompatible with the right of peoples to self-determination which takes 
precedence over the economic or military or any other interests of other 
states. 1 lowever, this is not to deny that the two entities—no matter 
what their relations should be considerate of each other's needs and 
cooperate in all spheres in the best way possible. 

The Ethiopian Revolution: Effect on the Question of Eritrea 

I or a decade now it has been argued that since there is a revolution 
In Ethiopia the question of Eritrea should be resolved within the frame¬ 
work of Ethiopian unity and specifically on the basis of regional auton- 
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omv This, ,or example, has been the argument on which the 
based its nine point policy decisions on Eritrea. L 

Many progressive governments, parties, and writers who formerly 
supported the Eritrean struggle for separation have emphasized the sii. 
niticance of the change which has taken place in Ethiopia. They have 
called upon the Eritreans to settle for a status within the framework of a 
united Ethiopia where, they stress, a progressive regime is now in 
power. 

There is no question that there is a change in Ethiopia. There is no 
doubt either that, from the standpoint of Marxism, the practical exercise 
of self-determination by Eritrea is governed by several factors including 
"the changed character of the Ethiopian ruling class." But in what way 
does the change in Ethiopia affect the exercise of self-determination by 
Eritrea? Does it affect it in such a way that Eritrea ceases to have the right 
of separation? 

In principle, the new situation in Ethiopia does not terminate Eri¬ 
trea's right of separation. As shown earlier, Marxism recognizes the 
right of annexed nations to separate even after the emergence of a social¬ 
ist—or national democratic—regime in the annexing state. Lenin is most 
dear on this point: 

If a socialist party declares that it is 'against the forcible retention of an oppressed 
nation within the frontiers of the annexing state/ it is thereby committed to re¬ 
nounce retention by force when it comes to power. 18 


„ the PM AC would like to apply « is m>< *' Vt " * 

administrative so urion ^ ^. g negot iations. ODDre s$ed nation* 

frameworks 8S ffers the same status to the former y PP^ ^ Mine as 

their needs. 21 

Itis incontrovertible that the Ethiopian regime should equally respect 
the rights of both the formerly oppressed nationalities in the country and 
those of the Eritrean people. But historical factors distinguish the ques- 
tion of one nationality from that of another. 

In a very important sense, the problem of Eritrea is historically dif¬ 
ferent from that of the oppressed nationalities in Ethiopia. Eritrea did 
not historically evolve within the former empire state of Ethiopia. It was 
annexed into Ethiopia in relatively recent times. It is still a case of fresh 
annexation. 


Some progressives are aware of this point, yet understate its impor- 
mce. For examole. one eneaeed in the following rhetoric: 


Thus, no matter how progressive the present regime in Ethiopia 
former annexing state —recognition of Eritrea's right to separate rem ^ r 
imperative. The Ethiopian regime or any progressive governmen^ 
party may only disagree as to the expediency of actual separation a 
time and for that reason call for resolution of the problem in other wa;y^ 
Many in the progressive movement contend that actua y ^ 
PMAC took steps to grant the right of self-determination to E rltr ^* 
that the Eritrean organizations refused to co-operate. They 
PMAC's offer of regional autonomy and its rejection by Eritreans■ ^ 

True, the PMAC declared regional autonomy as the solution ^ ^ 
treans and the formerly oppressed nationalities in Ethiopia. To w 
tent does this fulfill the principle of self-determination? ^ jf jt 

"Regional autonomy" becomes a form of political indepen en , i l 
is a status freely and voluntarily chosen by the people. Speci ic 1 g0 
would be a manifestation of self-determination if the Eritrean P e ^ c0 fi- 
decided. 20 But "regional autonomy" as declared by the PMAC is n 
sistent with the principle of self-determination for it is not t 
chosen by the Eritrean people. It is a "policy decision" of the 1 


Who drew the national boudaries in Europe? Was it the working class? Of course 
not. In Europe it was the bourgeoisie just as in China it was, in the first place, the 
feudal war lords. 22 


As a general description of the way in which empires and other 
states were formed, this point is accurate. But it cannot apply to Eritrea 
°i ay H Entre f' S forclble delusion or annexation into Ethiopia took place 
recently, in fact at a time when self-determination had become a prin 
ciple of international law. From the beginning the , , , f pnn ~ 

trean people opposed the annexall^C^^Sn 2" 
terrupted and for over twenty years in the fnr^,w continued umn- 
The continuous protest againsf,annexation precluded ™ OVemen E 

into Ethiopia from crystallizing as historical fact Th/ En ‘ rea S ,nclus «On 
trea suffered the internal form of national onn Th ' eVen thou gh Eri- 

the matt - 

oppression by the overthrown /hn/// 3 Ethi °Pia involves int , 



and cultural oppression. 

The initial subjugation or annexation of these nationality 
ribes was a violation of self-determination. Their subjugation should 7 
vndemned no less than the annexation of Eritrea, in spite of this how 
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ties were subjugated or annexed by Shovvan feudalists. l n f ac( • 
through the subjugation of various nationalities or tribes that the A, Wa * 
5 wn or Ethiopian empire emerged in the late 19th centuries. Folio ■ 
their annexation, these nationalities and tribes suffered economic 

and 

tribes was a v ;A, ^ rtr ‘ i nn.r . . ,u 

condemned no less man me uimt-vuum ui ururcu. in spue ol this h 0Vv 
ever, the question of these nationalities today differs from that ol Hri 
trea. How? These nationalities were annexed into the Abyssinian king.* 
dom in relatively early times, ln several cases they put up heroic fights 
resisting the aggression of Shovvan expansionists. Their resistance was 
finally crushed and they have been contained within the Abyssinian em¬ 
pire ever since. And so, the idea of these nationalities separating from 
the Abyssinian or Ethiopian state subsided and ceased to exist in any 
practical sense. 

The affiliation of these nationalities with the Abyssinian (now Ethio¬ 
pian) state, unlike that of Eritrea, has crystallized as historical fact. The 
question of these peoples now is, therefore, not one of annexation. It is 
one of nationalities who suffered national oppression in a multinational 
state of which they are constituent parts. 

Eritrea and the Danger of Ethiopia's Fragmentation 

The failure to appreciate the way in which the question of Eritrea 
differs from that of the oppressed nationalities in Ethiopia has spawned 
serious misconceptions about the nature of the Eritrean problem. It has 
led to some unwarranted fears, false analogies, and erroneous theses. 

One of the misconceptions is that the matter of Eritrea is akin to t w 
of secession by a tribal or national group from a multinational y^ l,n £ 
state in which it was included by the process of classical colonial ru t ^ 
as part of which it otherwise crystallized in history. This led to tlu a^ 
analogy of Entrea with Biafra, Katanga, and other secessionist attcnU ^ 
in Africa It has led some to justify the retention of Eritrea within ‘ ' 
pia on the basis of the 1964 OAU resolution which confirmed ant 
mized the boundaries determined by the former colonial rulers in t r 

This misconception has also fostered the fear that Eritrea s sep ^ ^ 
don would have a disastrous impact on Ethiopia's unity. The t 
frequently propounded—the domino theory as it is called whw 1 1 
that Eritrea’s separation would encourage the non-Amhara - an 

to seek separation, thus leading to the fragmentation of the Et m 
state. 23 of the 




„„ at lpa«» 1 

eh ,«o -" d -.. 

« ve °f Separatist movements wilhwEJuop ^ ^ Nationa l Demo- 
u.,f ihr. crenuine impJemen < _ , DO }jricah 


growth of se 
tion of Eritr 
era tic Brogr 
economic, 


The fear is by and large unwarranted. The distinctiveness 


w “ h,n E T£n oAt N.Hon.1 DC*** 

STS .ho r.. .ho H** 

JS&'XSZZJ** .lorly oppressed nalion- 

nol and cannot bring about a solution. 

11. Falsehood* In Eritrean Con^"® quarters, are as absurd in 

Thu theories expressed in certam Eritrean <jtwr ^ ^ ^ 

a discussion of several. 

^ ^'some*perpetuate the notion that the Eritrean problem today is of 
colonial character. A corollary holds that Eritrea's struggle is against h- 
thiopian colonialism." 

Until the middle of 1977 it was correct to view the question of Eritrea 
as being colonial in a fundamental sense. Specifically, it was a question 
of a special colony as the ELF characterized it in its National Congress of 
1971. 24 

In what sense was Eritrea a special colony? To understand this, an 
examination of the meaning of colonialism and neo-colonialism is in or¬ 
der. 

The 1960 UN Declaration on Decolonization defines colonialism as 
"the subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination, and exploi¬ 
tation." This general definition indicates that colonialism embraces sev- 
eral aspects, including political and economic ones, some of which varv 
under classical colonialism and neo-colonialism. y 

Invariably, classical colonialism features outrieht political Hnm* 
hon, maintained by the overt presence and no* of m P w lCal d0mina ' 
governmental powers of the dominating alien state w'!h ^ ° lher 
political or constitutional aspect of classical m ! , W ‘ th re 8 ard the 
wrote: f 0t ClaSMwl colonialism, Jack Woddis 
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The political essence of colonialism is the direct and overall subordination 
country to another on the basis of state power being in the hands of theT °* ° ne 
mg foreign power . 25 ° minat ' 


The dominating alien state exercises the supreme political n 0 
The subdued or colonized people exercise certain governmental fa**' 
tions only if and to the extent the dominating state ''allows." Polit^i 
domination or control becomes a means of securing the economic exol 9 
tation of the subdued peoples and their territories. In the eras of nr 
monopoly capitalism and imperialism, such exploitation involved the 
extraction and plunder of national wealth, the use of the colony as a 
market for finished products, the use of the colony for exclusive invest¬ 
ment by the industrial and financial oligarchies of the dominating state, 
and the use of the labor power of the dominated peoples. 

It does not mean that every colony was exploited or used in this 
particular way. Some territories were colonized to be used as military 
bases for the protection of other colonial possessions: 


In some cases, it is true, territories were seized not so much because of the wealth 
they contained or their economic potential, but as military bases which could help 
safeguard imperialist interests in other more economically valuable territories . 26 

Such was the colonization of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and Aden. 

The period since the end of the Second World War is marked by the 
enlargement of the socialist community and the "break-up of the colo¬ 
nial system." It is also characterized by the emergence of the USA as the 
leading power in the imperialist camp. 

Decolonization did not occur because imperialists were awakene 
to the right of self-determination. It was the result of active struggle Y 
the forces of national liberation and the socialist community. 

But even after formal decolonization, imperialists devised ways y 
which they kept many of the young states economically and 
dependent. In many cases they even controlled the political machinen^ 
and the educational and cultural institutions of the young states. * n * 
dition to all the purposes for which they had directly colonized t 
earlier, they controlled the young states for checking the influence o 
socialist community and the development of the anti-imperialist 
tional movements. eiTlS 

The main difference between the colonial and neo-colonial sys ^ 
is that, while the former involves "direct and overt" subjugation o P 
pies, the latter does not. In the case of a classical colony, the co 
power is directly and overtly the sovereign. In the case of a neo " c °. $ 
the dominated state has state sovereignty or independence whic 


represents no improvement m manycases-to 

ssu, *assr xtszsz *»„<! 

What was the situation m Eth p sje wa$ re _ ent hroned as 

World War? As already me "^ ed '.^ ’ die nt state of the British 

-srrssu. —• ■” ~ 

soects it resembled that of a classical colony. How? 

P The neo-colonial system, as mentioned above, does not overtly an¬ 
nex territories in the state frontiers of the imperialist powers. But many 
times it seeks to preserve and, if possible, to expand imperialism s 
spheres of influence by organizing or masterminding (a) the secession of 


imperialist states, and (b) the annexation of nations or territories into 
other states which are clients of imperialism. 

An example of an attempted secession instigated by neo-colonial 
forces was that of Katanga. This attempt aimed at carving out the min¬ 
eral-rich territory from the then-Congo and securing it for exploitation. 
This aim coincided with the interests of Moise Tshombe and his hench¬ 
men. 

The secession of Katanga was the only way for the neo-colonial sys¬ 
tem to pursue at that time. This was so because the anti-imperialist re¬ 
gime of Patrice Lumumba then presided over the Congo. 

There are several examples of cases in which imperialism master¬ 
minded and effected the annexation of territories into their client states 
to exploit the economic resources of the territories, use them as military 
bases or to otherwise involve them in the web of imperialism In carry¬ 
ing out or in helping to realize such annexation, imperialists mav ore 
tend they are only “recognizing" and giving effect to the “legitimate 
claims of their client states. & miiaie 


-. we recal ‘ Ub diplomat, John Foster DnlW - 

bluntly stating that “the strategic interest" of the US requfred^hat Entrea 
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Mi 

t * wrth our ally. »h«“K awwpectiv# ut the “opinions 0 f , ha 

•^!2Sk«W «"»«“ of the US was the basic motive and the Us 
£Lk factor that brought about the l IN sponsored annex, 
** Vt nuva into Ethiop.a. I ollow.ng the annexation, the t JK used I * 
*'*" t,.n Krse in practical!} the same way that other strnie tt 
"?***- M-IU. Aden, Gibraltar - were explot,edt 
vernal powers. At the same time as stated above, Eritrea J 
hwJ domination and injustice in the political, economic, and cultural 

was Eritrea's situation simply neo-colonial like that of Ethiopia? 
Or did it possess all the elements of classical colonialism? 

Eritrea suffered alien subjugation and domination. It was annexed 
into Ethiopia Submerged beneath the state sovereignty of the latter, it 
did not even have a "take independence." Its political, economic, and 
cultural life was brought under Ethiopian control. 

US imperialism took advantage of Eritrea's strategic location. The 
country became a US military base, designed to protect imperialism's 
spheres of influence in the area. It was utilized for checking the influ¬ 
ence of the socialist world and tor curtailing the growth of anti-imperial* 
tsi national movements. 

Hence, Eritrea’s situation did not fully correspond to that of a clas¬ 
sical colony. It was different in that the US, the imperialist power ex¬ 
ploiting Entrea, was not "directly and overtly" present in the country as 
tht ruling or the sovereign state. It was through the instrumentality of 
the Ethiopian state, itself neo-colonial, that US imperialism exploited 
Entrea. Thus Eritrea was a special colony. In that special situation the 
colonial power was not Ethiopia but US imperialism, which also had 
dominated Ethiopia itself. 

Of course, it is true that the overthrown Ethiopian feudo-bourgeoi- 
sie plundered Eritrea's wealth in collaboration with their Eritrean co- 
om. They had also oppressed Eritrea politically and culturally. In light 
a,bL? ne P ; 0Sr u SS ! Ve c 0 ,'? Sm ' erS seem to think that Eritrea suffered 

STSL™ Haj e ( ^ lla5sie ' s Ethiopia, irrespective of the US fac- 
1975 ' a staff “respondent for lzvest,a, wrote in February 

In accordance with the United Natinnc a „ ■ 

annexed to Ethiopia as part of a fedSw ° fSept 15 ' 1952 ' (Eritrea) 

The feudal regime, which held swavinViS- • . j 

pended on the fomentation of ethnir j , tUll0 pta until recently and which de- 
c reHgious conflicts, carried out a policy of 


internal colonization in i ntm. This naturally led to increased separatist tender 
c j eb .w (emphasis added) 

Nikanorov's characterization of Haile Sdlassie's policy in Eritrea as 
"inlcrnal colonization" is warranted by the severity of the economic, po* 
l null and cultural oppression Eritrea suffered Bui he would be erring 
however il he was implying that Eritrea's ultimate or essential problem 
was Ethiopian "colonization." 

By virtue of the oppressive practices in Eritrea, alone, one cannot 
describe Ethiopia as a colonial power. In fact, the possibility of these 
practices ensued from US imperialism linkage of Eritrea to Ethiopia. In 
other words, Ethiopia's oppressive practices were incidental to the dom- 

ination and exploitation of Eritrea by US imperialism. 

Given that Eritrea was actually colonized by US imperialism 
through the instrumentality of Haile Sellassie's Ethiopia, it ceased to be 
a special colony in mid 1977. Thereafter, Ethiopia was no longer a satel¬ 
lite or a neo-colony of the US. It terminated its subservient relations with 
the US It dismantled the US military bases in Eritrea which thus is no 
longer being used for the protection of imperialism s pheres of influ- 
S th. strife against socafa. and fee nanonal lbmb» 

men Th» nroblem of Eritrea today is its continued inclusion within the 

certainly not colonial. suffering “Ethiopian coloni- 

Some Eritreans who ^^naTmeaning of colonialism. They 

alism" are ill-informed about e ei Qr f orc jb!e retention. Many 

equate colonialism with mere annv innocent and have been 

have genuine national « "tunentsbut ^ 

unwittingly utilized by Entrean re colomaIjsm - a re not innocent at 
But others protesting Et P of colomal , sm either. They are 

all. They are not .gnorant oMhe^ $ nght to 

opportunists and P^ss Entre ans insist that ever since Entrea was 
secede from Ethiopia. S . f the | atte r. To them it does not 

annexed b > the US in J 

even matter that Etmop , ,, bte g^Hassie, even advanced the thesis 
nial form. 0 "%^^| 0 ny of a neo-colony.” 30 

that Entrea was «: communitv there are many experts of d.smfor- 

Outs.de the tn ^ gome vveU -mearung but unfortunately mis- 
mation in the vs the , hesis that Eritrea today is a colony of 

guided l,b ^ ra ^ "there have also emerged some ETLF sympathizers who 
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suf^ort this thesis from a unique "African" w 

The most prominent and mast P ers P<?ctiv, 


The most prominent and most eloquent amon P <Ti S k PeCtive ' so to sn 
polmcal commentator, Abdul Rahman Mohamed Babu the Ta n*5' 
outruns and Econonuc Development in Julius 

ference and s oes no dif 

25SEZZ an -—-- Sggxsgt 


Sooner or later . . the world will have to acknowledge that the F ,, 
u. not a secessionist struggle; it is a liberation struggle against ***» 

^lism as authentic as the Namihian cfr .,.^1 -• agamst Ethi opian colonj. 


« au then tic as 

ence beine that F.rtiir»n« . tu ; -j y?* ? st bouth Afnca, the only differ- 


ence being that Ethiopia is a Third World colonj H Africa ' the onl y 
OAU and South Africa is neither 3 ' ‘ P ° Wer and a ™mber 


of the 


For all the reasons discussed parlior 
situation of Eritrea today is fundamentally faL C the 

turbmg are the argument's imnlir-,n,>T il \* !, P even more dis- 
apartheid rule being perpetuated with the He Namibla ^ a victim of 
on behalf — of US led world imr, r decisive support — and really 
difference" between Ethioni ^a c*' Sn V 1116 su 8gestion that "the only 
"Thud World mlnn ia f P and South Africa is that the former is a 
andin effe'i P ° Wer and 3 member of the °AU" plays down 

mines the stamTT “ P t VUS ° f apartheid; to that extent, it under- 

^Eri Jeanr 355611 fuU dignit y ° f aU African P eo P les indud ' 

crupr^the bere Eabu ba d assailed the Ethopian regime as "the most 
emmpnf reE> y,qf S ' Ve and tEie most imperialistic of the leftist gov- 

tions in r ^ //of * con demned "its pursuit of imperialistic ambi- 

ine that n ru ,^ e P raised tBe armed movement in Eritrea say- 
as in ad and Uganda (1983) it was a case of "organized armed 
s ante on a wide scale in a continent whose "experience is confined 
to coups and counter-coups." 34 

f The attitude of Ba t>u and many other left-oriented African intelli¬ 
gentsia can be explained in light of their intense dislike for military gov¬ 
ernments in thp mnHnonf T«- -.1 _n . .. ... _ failure 


Prnmn . .1 -0“ v Ultciiac U1511AC IU1 Uiu „ - 

n s in e continent. It also reflects dissatisfaction over the failure 

rvr rob ict! 1.1 , . .1 3 gQ 


--- cubu renects aissatistaction over tne 

refusal on the part of the regimes—including the Ethiopian regime so 
r o handle problems of the national question in the most democrat* 


way 


Babu and others are justified to resent and pronounce condemn 3 

S of thp nnnroccii_j. ... .... ..../rimeS- 


,. . ~ vw lcaciii dliu proilUUIU-C w*- 

ons o the oppressive and undemocratic policies of African retypes- 
But they have no right to oversimplify or distort the nature of the issue* 
m a problem like that of Eritrea. Above all, they should approach the 
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the sense of responsibility duly expected of them and avoid 
uation of Eritrea today with Namibia or with any other entity 


the false equation of Eritrea today with Namibia or with any other entity 
victimized by fascism and imperialism. (Incidentally, some EPLF lobby¬ 
ists in Washington, D.C. were also heard arguing similarly about the 
Ethiopian regime and apartheid South Africa while attributing, in the 
same breath, imperialist predeUctions to the USSR and other socialist 
itries.) 


countries.) 

, ^ he presentation of Entrea's question today as colonial is not only 
false but also harmful to both the Eritrean masses and the revolutionary 
movement in the region. It effectively suggests separation as the only 
possible form of se t-determination for Eritrea. It eschews the interests 
of the class struggle in light of the developments in Ethiopia It pre- 

oTpeTce ne8 ° hah0nS and COm P romise and runs counter to 

Such a view also tends to justify any reactionary alliance the Eri- 

EPLF ami rtI^^dgh°^n^forces r inth?Eritreari movementvvho'clairn^to 

rialisif^ “““S with impe- 


Denying there is a Revolution 

place^EthiopL 0 toZr vSlnt IT ^ has «*«» 

tion in Ethiopia in 1974 but that it ha 6 !, 3 W3S indeed a revolu- 
regime still in power 35 h3S ^ betra y ed " b Y the military 

innocent Ent^an"nationalists as we/aH'^ 0 "j* ( Ethiopia is made b y 
and reactionaries—Eritrean, Ethiopian andT^'° f °PP ortunis t groups 

o/the overthrown'feudoHjourgechsie 11 ' 61 ' ^Xmlnts 

—— 

handling of the Eritrean problem fs conTroLTh^"^ As far as tb e 
Basic difference between the overthm d/ these Entr eans saw no 

p MAC, particularly in its early years They" lmpe ? al re 8 ir ne and the 

■st approach to such an extend fhe" co u ^ no Tann PMACs «***■ 
ary character of the change in Ethiopia. Pprec,ate tb e revolution- 


7 auc ‘ U[ me cnange in Ethiopia. rr ine ^evolutic 




s* ««**** 

Eritreans are found among those exiles who support the armed m 0v 

nHn But several other Eritrean groups propound fraudulent theori 
jittling the change in Ethiopia as a coup or what is even worse con? b °' 
ins; the PMAC is "fascist." These groups are aware that this change 
one of the most "authentic" social revolutions—probably even the 
"authentic" —to take place in contemporary Africa. 36 m ° st 

Many such Eritreans are indeed reactionary and are not really co 
cemed with the Eritrean problem. Some were part of the parasitic s?* 
ment in Eritrean society, and closely affiliated with the ruling elite f 
Haile Sellassie's Ethiopia. They oppose socialist oriented changes. They 
are mvanably anti-communist and favor alliance with imperialism. ^ 

Closely related to these are the members of the clique dominating 
the EPLF leadership, which, quite often, disguises its bureaucratic inter¬ 
ests in revolutionary garb. So are a few others heading some of the fac¬ 
tions in the Eritrean movement. 37 

As regards the nature of the change in Ethiopia the truth is quite 
evident. What took place in that country was a revolution. It was not a 
mere change of personalities within the feudo-bourgeois framework, 
but rather a basic change in which state power was transferred from a 
reactionary class to other classes that are progressive in contemporary 
Ethiopian society. 38 Needless to say, this revolution was not "betrayed." 
It is still alive and has deepened in many areas even though some prob¬ 
lems remain unsolved. 

Confusion Over Revolutionary Democracy and Socialist Orientation 

In light of the PMAC's policy towards Eritrea, many Eritrean and 
foreign observers deny it is progressive. They argue that, since t i 
PMAC does not recognize the right of Eritrea to self-determination up to 
separation, it is not socialist or revolutionary. 

As noted earlier, the PMAC erred in its approach to the Eritrean 
problem. But this does not detract from the fact that it is a progns^ 
regime, a national democratic, or revolutionary democratic governing 
which has become socialist oriented. Many Eritreans confuse nn 
democracy or revolutionary democracy or even socialist orientation 
socialism. They maintain that the PMAC is not progressive bouui^^ 
policy on Eritrea is not that of a socialist or proletarian party, bin ^ 
treans are the inverse of some progressive and Marxist activists w 10 ^ 
redly believe the Ethiopian regime Is revolutionary but erroneous y 
duce that therefore its policy on Eritrea cannot he wrong. jvk' rx * 

Both these Eritreans and the pro Ethiopia progressives a* u . 

* of the 
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i*ts, vi seems, lack an adequate understanding of the nature 


Sed within capital production relations base and the 

In pre-capitalist sociehes bke Eth.opm, me m d() m)( , 

subjective factors necessary ^ ^ done in aiming towards soctal- 

adequately exist. Thcrd qu( , nationa | democratic revolution. 

ism in these s °‘‘‘^ n f t .ud.dism and imperialism and in general effect- 
This means combathng feuda P wiU raise the level of the 

inR r 0 r m to r ^ and2vSre consciousness of the masses. It also 
means"that steps must be taken to increasingly provide working class 

***** «*■* * «* 
transitional and does not have developed characteristics of a communis 
or proletarian party. It is engaged, not in the building of socialism, but in 
the fulfillment of the material and spiritual pre-requisites for it. It would 
be wrong to judge such a regime in light of what the policies of a socialist 
regime or a proletarian party ought to be. And of course, it would be 
wrong to decide on that basis whether such a regime is progressive or 
not. 

Naturally, a revolutionary democratic regime suffers from historic 
inadequacies when it comes to the implementation of certain principles 
of proletarian internationalism, one of which is that of self-determin¬ 
ation. It is bound to commit mistakes and blunders which may aggra¬ 
vate certain problems. 

Ethiopia's I’M AC is no exception. It has used wrong approaches to 
tlu* Eritrean problem. It has failed to apply the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination in the best way possible for solving the problem while still 
upholding the interests of social progress. 

Eritrean Question Regardless of the Ethiopian Revolution? 

Some Eritreans and their foreign supporters assert that whatever 
change has taken place in Ethiopia is irrelevant to Eritrea and self-dole, 
mlnalion. I hey insist on divorcing the question from Hm, a *" 

Ethiopia and, it follows, from developments elsewhere lo P ment » 

I )an CLonnet is one ol the oxoonen k ,a«t • 

10 ,hU 8er,e8 o( by ‘ho late Will rod Bure™ 5i£ 
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PMAC on Eritrea, Connel said: 

The character of the Ethiopian regime or its backers is not the ' 
certainly open to serious question. The key question is whethero? 6 ' 'r 011811 il is 
a legitimate historical right to national self-determination and wheth Eritrea ha s 
EPLF is a genuine revolutionary movement. 40 tner 0r not the 

Of course, ConneTs argument expresses a fundamentals 
ary \iew. It approaches the question of Eritrea in isolation f Y reacti ° n - 
terests of social progress. rom ( he in- 

As emphasized earlier, the practical exercise of the right tn 
termination is subordinate to the interests of the class struggl ** f ' de ‘ 
world revolutionary movement. In the case of Eritrea today th ^ the 
the exercise of the right is subject to the interests of the class struT" 8 
Eritrea and Ethiopia and to the requirements of the anti-inmeriV" 
movement in the Horn of Africa, which is related to that in the Mirim 
East and the world at large. This has several implications. 

In the first place it means that the exercise of self-determination bv 
Entrea should not result in the country being ruled by a class which is 
reactionary in relation to the classes leading the revolution in Ethiopia 
today. It makes no difference whether such a reactionary class pretends 
it is "revolutionary" as does the EPLF leadership. The working people of 
Eritrea would lose if, in the name of self-determintion, the Eritrean 
feudo-bourgeoisie and other reactionary classes are allowed to gain state 
power in a separate Eritrea. Instead of advancing towards socialism in 
present-day Ethiopia, they would be exploited in an "independent" Eri- 

Secondly, the right to self-determination should be exercised in a 
way which is progressive given the situation of Ethiopia vis-a-vis impe¬ 
rialism. What is the situation today? 

Socialist-oriented Ethiopia is now a target of imperialism. The US 
and its allies are making efforts to impede the development of the Ethio¬ 
pian revolution with the aim of overthrowing it. They are bolstering 
rig t wing neig 1 or states which in various ways are exerting pressure 
on the Ethiopian regime. They are instigating and equipping so called 
nationalist movements in Ethiopia-some threatening to secede, oth¬ 
ers stnving to overthrow the PMAC and replace it with a "democratic" 
regime. r 

In the years preceding the revolution in Ethiopia the Eritrean move¬ 
ment was ojectively progressive-i.e. progressive in itself It was so by 

But now the situation has , 1;ef 

nanged. Anti-imperialism and socialist 


tation prevail in Ethiopia. A movement waged in the name of Eri- 
0rien s right to self-determination is no longer progressive in itself. It may 
trt f t the support of the world revolutionary movement only if it is not 
Idhed with forces of reaction. 
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Conclusion 


The situation in Eritrea is desperate. It continues to deteriorate mainly as 
a consequence of the armed hostilities in the country. 

It is of central importance to note the political detenoration ef the 
armed movement in Eritrea today. Its erstwhile progressive content has 
been squeezed out bv the machinations of imperialism acting through 
the right wing factions in the movement 

In a real sense the movement sen es the interest of the L5 mi.itarv- 
industnal complex. It is being used in the concoction ot ralsencvsis abom 
Soviet military power and policy as. for example, . - 
Ethiopian use of nerve gas in Eritrea. It i> in S t'C -T^.jrh iethal 
Washington's ^ 

weapons. It has even be«®e disarmame :: ks with 

administration is exploiting to a r Ethiopia’s famine 

IheUSSJt. 

tragedy tor anb-soaalist P ^ on nou is m effect a counter-revolu- 
The armed "resistance c> d ^ ^ of - Entrean nationalism. - It is 
tionaiy crusade nia ' ke . ble the TPLF. EDU, and other counts 
qualitatively indistinguis the Ethiopian revoultion. 

revolutionarymovemen-^ nQt as a sur prise. As early as 197$, 
This degeneration^ movement had warned that the armed hos- 
activists in the eommu > - , j hey h a( j no ted that impenalism and 

tility" benefited 
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Arab reason were "attempting to prolong armed hostilities 

in order to undermine and halt the revolutionary pro ® ' • >n 

pia. * , . cl nio. 

Many progressive wnters who regret the fate of the Erit > 
ment have not been quite alert to the mistakes of the rev^ 0 m ° v «- 
Ethiopian regime. They either forget or neglect the PMAC's ? luti °nary 
sponsibility in the deterioration of the movement. nare of - 


re- 


The PMAC's Role 

Of particular gravity in the mistakes of a revolutionary d 
regime on the national question is the attempt at a military solut mOCratic 
almost inevitably guarantees the further sharpening of the probo" 1 T,1is 
less undertaken as a last resort to repulse a real imperialist attT Un " 
reactionary offensive. On this point lsmagilova noted: ack 0r a 

Recognition of the political undesirability of the secession of one people 
other... does not mean a priori recognition of the legitimacy of military s ? ^ 
sion of the striving of a people to secede. That kind of action can lead to seri"® - 
aggravation of interethnic relations in African conditions, and so cannot „i i? S 
stable, long term solution of the problem. a yield a 

It is exactly this kind of blunder the PMAC committed, particular!* 
h. its early years. It adhered to a policy of military suppression It 
hereby spurred Entreans, particularly the young, to join and support 
the armed movement which imperialism ultimately captured. 

Some prominent figures in the communist movement had noted 

sittiation 0 OnI h 7,h ad ° ( bSerVed that this P° lic y had Produced a grave 

C ,mm n7o 1 ! Se ‘ 8UrCS was the late J ack Wod dis of the British 
Communist Party who wrote as follows in 1980: 

guard ^ io P ian revo ^ u ^ on were understandably concerned to safe- 

if accomn anU U !° so ' ve Eritrean question by armed force, even 

and made a solutiwve^ rnLmb^Sn be° n0rn H 5“ P h r °‘ on « ed 7"* 

their turn, should have recognized'lhauh^ 8 "^ 7'/^ ^ TjJ" 

Ababa and should have souehl aoeacef ,1 ^ r 3 dlfferent re R ime in Add,S 
sibly, il the Ethiopian leaders had^ecognized Jh" 7/ Tl °r hl ' diffiCulty „ P ;f' 
termination, the latter might have opted fnr\ f , of . the Erita ' ans to sdf ' dc ' 

dragged on, providing possibilities for external interferen'' 0 ” AS ** ^ *** W ^ 

Events since 1980 confirm this stale™ , ’ 

transigence of the Ethiopian regime the ^ Partly because of the in- 
trean" armed movement has now becnnT haS * dra S8 ed on." The " Eri ' 

allies, and its Middle Eastern surrocatPQ. 3 to ° l b Y which the US, its 

are interfering in Ethiopia. 


believe that the PMAC—particularly in its early years—even 
^cTtbc Eritrean movement wou ^ become a tool of imperialism. Is 


wish- . ^ 

this P 0 ^ , maC was obsessed with maintaining the "territorial integrity" 
^ be . emphasized "Unity" as a watchword signifying absolute 
of Ethiep cornrn itment to the objective of retaining every inch of 
and Un the former empire state. The slogan "Ethiopia or Death" or "U- 
land ,n Q ea th" conveyed the literal essence of the PMAC's policy on this 
nity er 

qUeS This meant, among other things, retaining Eritrea at any cost. The 
MAC sought a basis to condemn the Eritrean fronts as reactionaries, 
c t j ie movement, and retain Eritrea. It was not concerned about 
the danger that, in the process, the position of imperialism might be 

strengthened in the region. 

After defeating the Somalis in the Ogaden war, the PMAC inten¬ 
ded its charge that all the Eritrean fronts were tools of imperialism, 
which was untrue. Mengistu Haile Mariam himself is quoted as having 
said "The reactionary war in Eritrea is substantially the same as that of 

° gJ Xhis indicates the PMAC decided on the expediency of likening the 
Eritrean movement to the Somali invasion of the Ogaden in order to 
justify any measure for maintaining Ethiopia's "territorial integrity." It 
even seems the PMAC assumed it was in its own interest for the Eritrean 
movement to become allied with imperialism. 

In later years too, when the mainstream ELF was targeted by impe¬ 
rialism as the anti-imperialist, in fact as the "pro-Soviet" or "pro-Derg 
group, the PMAC did nothing to encourage or support it m any way. 
The PMAC never seems to have really desired the strengthening o the 
anti-imperialist and progressive forces in the Entrean move ™ nb . 
ty" or "territorial integrity" prevailed over all other concerns p 
ciples. 

Eritrea is a Cenuine rrobiem and o(her armed groups 

The reactionary character ^ ‘^ne Eritrean problem" which must 
notwithstanding, there is still a 1 , n t st , cks P l0 thrive and world 
be addressed. In fact the arme , ojtj tht , existence of this un- 

reaction tries to menace Ethiopia y P I|an Communist Party 

solved problem. In this connechon wha an lUi ^ ^ y 

leader, Gian Carlo Pajetta =said n 1978 -s i”» - may be inter- 

Pajetta regretted to adnruMha nght Hhowuver lhat 

ested in encouraging the 
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^does not detract from its (movement’s) character as a national 

..tar movement ." 7 P°p- 

Eritrea has the right to selt-determmation. But what manif P . 
self-determination best serves the interests of the working D e i n 
Eritrea and the world revolutionary movement at this time? inL - in 
encirclement of Ethiopia and the tightening of imperialist control" 91 * 81 
the armed movement in Eritrea are reality today, requiring the u ° Ver 
response of Eritrean and Ethiopian progressives. nite d 

At present the unity of the anti-imperialist forces in Eritre 
Ethiopia would become effective and meaningful if a constitutional tT* 1 
maintained between the two countries, if the matter is resolved at ' e . IS 
moment within a framework of Ethio-Eritrean unity. Examples of h 
framework are confederation, federation, and regional autonomy ^ 8 
The Italian political analyst, Roberto Aliboni, concluded that "f H 
ation” seemed to be "the most" or "the more” expedient or "reaT tf» 
solution to the problem. 8 He reached this conclusion via "realistic"' 8 C 
siderations of the attitudes and interests of the regional and global "° n ' 
tors" involved in or concerned wth the problem. Federation, he noted' 
has better chances of being agreed upon by the parties to the dispute ’ 
More importantly, federation is the most progressive solution at 
this toe. It can provide self-rule to Eritreans while, at the same time 
enaDling Entrea to join Ethiopia in the experience of socialist orientation 
For purposes °f mternational status "federation" would maintain a sin- 

, enbty an , d thUS S6CUre the unit y of the forces in both 
2 ■ *mp e nalism. The specific content of "federation" 

and Ffh 6 6 e ™ IIled ln ''ght of the interests of progress in both Eritrea 

T' T ,he E.hUiW.n 

But on SK subordinated Eritrea to the "Ethiopian crown." 
Eritrean 2 ^ ^°^ 8bou t ‘ 35 the 01105611 P olitical status of the 
bon of selt-determm.it ° U in' 6 ° 8 , democra tic process, as a manifesta- 
parbcularly the Workers' Pa^^fEthSwPEl all d PartieS ^‘T 1 ' 

Ethiopia Should Change Its Approach 

I he Ethiopian leadership should change ;» 
course, Ethiopia must combat imperialist h-, c 5 a PP r °ach to Eritrea. Of 
comes under the label of the "Eritrean movemtnt? 88 ' 653 ' 011 whether 11 
aUst movement. ement or any other "nation- 

But whatever its response to the armoH 
cognize that, in principle , Eritrea has the ri t >ihf 0Vement ' the WPE must 

c n 8ot to secede 


e point in 1983 the PM AC seemed to appreciate the need to 
At on th i S principle. This was indicated in the 1983 May Day speech 
reC °MAC Chairman, Mengistu Haile Mariam: 

0<[ pdplC/ we strongly support the abolition of the subjugation of nationalities 
| n name of unity/ and recognize the right of nationalities to self-determination 
^secession or through the process of democratic unity. 9 

He meandered quite a bit before making this statement and left no 
doubt that he was only stating a principle: 

the struggle of genuine revolutionaries must focus on the removal of all divi- 
ive vestiges, inherited from the oppression of feudalists and imperialists, and 
51 wt seek the democratic co-operation and unity of all Ethiopian nationalities. 
m The fact that the choices of pseudo-revolutionaries here is that of opposition 
cannot be surprising. What is surprising in actual fact is their blatant assertion that 
nationalities always prefer separation. 10 
Meneistu’s statement was important. It seemed to indicate signifi¬ 
cant ideological growth on the part of the Ethiopian leadership and gen¬ 
erated hopes about future PMAC cooperation for a political solution. 
(Unfortunately, neither the Chairman nor any other spokesman of the 
government or the party ever repeated even such a reluctant acknowl- 

^^Show^eTchairman Mengistu did not explicitly dishnguish 
the question of Eritrea from that of the other 

pian leaders should recognize in principle the rig Eritrea which 

secede, they should also appreciate the special character of Entrea which 

is "sui generis" 11 in Ethiopia’s ]|*y ol ijjy*th£*mo 5 t' i realistic solution to the 
Regional autonomy isP robab ‘y But the details of its content 

general problem of nationahhes m P • one concrete situation to 
cannot be uniform. They would differ from on 

another. . , rnns jri e r "federation" as the 

Ethiopian leaders should seni ^ ^ moment They should 

practical solution of the Enriean P^ ^ ^ purposes of the Ethio-Eri- 
reconsider their views on the should renounce the mnplica- 

trean "federation" effected m , hy imperialists to facilitate 

tion that this "federation" was formulated y 

future strivings for secession. problem perceive that the 

Several writers on the . difficulty. 13 But this observation is accu- 
armed movement in Eritrea « ^ d move ment has no prospect as a 
rate only in the sense that t otherwise , « can continue for a long 
struggle with "patriotic 
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^ ^ngthe EJiop^me and slowing the pace 0( ^ 

^ rS lllmXhe EPLF admit that the impact of iK 
FVX '° tdminh K the undermining of the economic and, , 

Whether the Entrain nationalists now have the ability to move against Eth iopi . 
"™, to tv seen, but in a war such as this, a stalemate amounts .1 
Sa advantage as it wtmuMly enxfes the economic ami political h We 
tn ,Uit> .Ababa« (emphasis added) 

The Ethiopian leaders should be aware that the armed movement in 
Entn'a is, in a sense, the local bulwark ot the counter-revolutionary- n " 
hon.ilist” movements in Ethiopia as a whole. 1 - For several years now th c 
EFl F ha* provided encouragement, training, organizational guidance 
and other support to those movements. It may continue to be the main 
current in the movement of the "nationalist" groups, even though the 
TPIF is contending for this position and might seize it any time. 

Again this only points to the need for a political solution of the Eri¬ 
trean problem. The WPE and the PMAC should reflect on their past er- 
rors and seek the cooperation of all the anti-imperialist Eritrean groups 
towards such a solution. 

Eritrean Patriots and Their Tasks Today 

Progressive Eritreans, in particular the Marxists among them, must 
play a pivotal role in salvaging the Eritrean society. They have enormous 
tasks in the political and ideological spheres. The sizeable Eritrean com¬ 
munity' of refugees faces a constant barrage of narrow nationalist, coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary, and anti-Soviet propaganda. Progressive Eritreans 
must assume responsibility for the innocent fighters in the bases of the 
EPLF and other reactionary Eritrean groups. 

I hey should combat the supra-class approach to the Eritrean issue, 
which now even the EPLF (for years vociferous about "class struggle" of 
a sectarian, false and diversionary type) sometimes openly promotes. 
Supposedly independent Eritrean groups, who contend that even feu* 
daUsts can pursue armed struggle in Eritrea for a "patriotic" cause, have 
also endorsed that approach. 

But, this seemingly non-class approach to the Eritrean question is in 
fact a class conscious approach of the . \, 

tionary classes in theEritrean T' S,e and 0lhe . r 

should unmask the exploitive and bureau.- .- S - ro 8 ress ' ve Eritrean 

crly shrouded in this ostensibly mnocom ..‘ ntereStS which are deV ' 
deed, the only legitimate Eritrean auoui, °[ Periotic" approach. In - 

H (-stion today is the national ques- 


of the '■'■'orking iniirtn^ V ^‘ f ^ ca " s for a political solution 
“ iitioned by the revolutionary developments in Ethiopia 
con Eritrean Marxists and progressives must combat anti-Sovietism. 
They should convey to their compatriots the senous implications of anti- 
T^fetism. They should emphasize that anti-imperialism signifies strate¬ 
gic relations with national liberation movements and the socialist com- 
g .„tv of states whose most powerful and leading member is the 


nunity of t 
Union- 


No movement can be anti-Soviet and anti-imperialist at the same 
rim e. In fact, for all practical purposes, anti-Sovietism is pro-imperial¬ 
ism- A movement which is anti-Soviet is part of world reaction and not a 
component of the world revolutionary movement. 

Genuine confusion obtains on the part of many Eritreans about the 
fact that the USSR and other socialist countries, which supported Eri¬ 
trean independence in 1949-50, now favor a union of EritTea and Ethio¬ 
pia. The propaganda of right-wing forces in Eritrea and the imperialist 
media have added fuel to the fire. They have deliberately misinterpreted 
the shift in the position of the USSR and other socialist states on this 
question in order to portray the USSR as an imperialist power concerned 
with a geo-political interest in Eritrea and the Horn generally. 16 

But a Marxist party may change its position on a particular national 
question in light of changes and developments pertaining to the interest 
of social progress or the revolutionary movement. There are such 
changes and developments in the Ethio-Eritrean situation. It is not only 
the USSR which has changed its position on the Eritrean question. Most 
socialist states, Communist and Workers' Parties, and revolutionary 
democratic regimes have abandoned their former position supporting 
the movement for the secession of Eritrea and are now calling for federal 
or other such solutions to the problem. 

Moreover, this is not the first time in history that the USSR is chang¬ 
ing its position on the Eritrean question. For example, in 1948, it had 
dropped its advocacy of Eritrean independence and adopted the new 
position that Eritrea be placed under the trusteeship of the Italian gov¬ 
ernment. This new position, incidentally, was the same as that of the 
Truman administration in Washington. But its underlying consider¬ 
ations differed with those of Washington. 

In 1948 national elections were taking place in both the USA and 
Italy. President Truman was the candidate of the Democratic Party. He 
supported the idea of placing Eritrea under Ualian trusteeship in order 
to please ltalian-Americans and win their votes The Sovie Union on 
the other hand, favored Italian trusteeship at that time in light of the 
widely-held expectation that the Italian Commumst Party would win the 
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. ^ Appare^y- it projected that, if Eritrea was placed Undpf , 
*^,,hip with the Communist Party m state power, it w ou i d jn tal ' 

% independence, for the Italian Communist Party, as a ^ evi ' 
-^^ass partv, would not seek to perpetuate Eritrea's "trusteeship 
f^ial oppression in any form. The results of the elections were not * 
^ji. TTe Italian Communists lost. So the USSR changed its P 
Sion Entrea and started advocating independence once again.n F0S| ‘ 
The shifts in the positions of the USSR on this issue accorded witK 
the principles of self-determination in Marxism-Leninism and were 
prompted by the changing requirements of the interests of social p rcp 
cress at the time. 

Now too, the USSR has changed its position based on consider 
atkms of the interests of social progress. Its present underlying assump¬ 
tion holds that the union of the progressive forces in Eritrea and Ethio¬ 
pia would be a tremendous victory and a further boost to the anti- 
imperialist movement, that unity is necessary for the social progress of 
both peoples along the socialist path. 

There is the popular assumption that the USSR has been and re¬ 
mains fully in agreement with the totality of the PMAC's position on 
Eritrea. This assumption is not correct. According to certain sources, by 
no means related to the socialist community or the world revolutionary 
movement generally, the USSR favored and would still favor wider au¬ 
tonomy for Eritrea than the PMAC would agree to. 18 

Progressive Eritreans should know the considerations underlying 
the change in the Soviet position on the Eritrean question today. They 
should vigorously campaign in the Eritrean communities for an exact 
understanding and appreciation of the change and its underlying con¬ 
siderations. Of course, they themselves may be critical of various as¬ 
pects of Soviet policy. But criticism is one thing; condemning the USSR 
as an imperialist power or rejecting the basic strategy of the socialist 
community and the anti-imperialist movement in general is a different 
matter altogether. It is pro-imperialist and reactionary. 

Progressive Eritreans should appreciate the emergency situation of 
Eritrea and the Eritrean society. In view of this, they should understand 
the need to compromise their own choice of the form of self-determin¬ 
ation. They should realize that it is now in the interest of the Eritrean 
people to settle for "federation." (They should bear in mind that Eritrea 
would continue to have the right of separation which, if it becomes im¬ 
perative, may actually take place in the future ) 

They should note the grave consequences of the ongoing war. They 
should constantly recall that the war has meant both the deaths of 
young Entreans and the nusery accompanying any embattled situation 


world: mass exodus and wretched refugee life in 
fre devetoP 11 "^ w ^ ose 0 wn record of civil and political nghts is 
in ^boring st ^t> er ment of families and the attendant emotional and 


fre de vei h " w hose own record ot civil and political nghts is 
nh sta b er ment of families and the attendant emotional and 
Jstnal; dlST T™ n d destitute life, including prostitution and pandering 
Rental anguis^ ongoing war, Eritreans should realize, is a large factor 


tnai; , an d destitute life, including prostitution ana panaenng 
tal a» 1 gui s ' ongoing war, Eritreans should realize, is a large factor 
jn the Sudar \, f , ca tion of the country. It is drying up the lakes and 
in ‘ he d f S u r ne flora and fauna, and aggravating the drought and fam- 
springs- kilims 

ine. . ld carefully note that the war is slowing the pace of so- 
Th e y sn nrosress in Eritrea (and Ethiopia as well). Material and hu- 
cio^conom'C p 6 tQ waste . RoadSi bndges, and other aspects of 
man ener ^* re are crumbling under attack. Development projects go 
the infras Fntrean youth, if not consumed in the battlefields, are 

bv the way s ’« e o h sultanates of the Middle East. Other young En¬ 
slaving m * e °; etating in the capitalist West. Effectively barred from 
treansare t ities most are gaining neither enlightenment nor 

HSiTin ,he We*. ****£££; 

anti-Soviet propaganda, me ud '"® ks * conceivably, some "may be ac- 
munist elements in their ^ j nd ot her revolutionary move- 

tively engaged in opposing w ® u as national liberation movements 
ments in their "host countries as wel rumored in 1983 -in to the 

abroad. Some may even be draftee peoples struggling for 

US army to invade territories and fight agams v y 
self-determination. abroad are becoming well to do 

Of course, certain Eritrean e ' emen ‘ ® b nent accomplices of imperial- 
and even rich. These include some pr Qt j ier -think tanks" in the 

ism, serving centers of strategic s u pen insula and the Emirates. 

US, and wheeler dealers in the Ar P^ ^ [he us an d the Mid- 
These affluent groups and ai few o to develop and s ar P 

die East are being provided wlth ® . jon They are being groomedIt 
their commitment to capitalist on They are being P re P a ^ e , 

become part of the future problem‘'"^.colonialism in Entrea and 
constitute the internal social base fthP misery of 

Ethiopia in the future. , > d t hus be mindful hot o com n a - 

Progressive Eritreans should thu^ ^ wWch some o. their com P 

their people and the reac 10 
triots abroad are being P re P a 

nibs's Role in Peace f t be PMAC put the 

The Socialist Community^ ^ intran sigence 



a* tsn** 


l5¥R«nd otbcr scvuiisi States in a djw, 

•*•"« ** I'MAC on this quests ?h ' ** ™«ch as „ 

''rrcarto*«4te |V hde.. totheGth, " hlHl 

i«mm private acvxHmt* ce.vtirm thauiTl’^ n 'R»«e ** 

“^tssswi ■** 

S 0 ^? 0 ^^ 01 ' this S Uh it c^d d be mOCTat,C on C « 

It is necessary that the USSR f n d otW^ ^*™ 0 " 8 Eri ^ans. 

. approach the prolem seriously indp^ oclallst states indicate tl 
desire to solve it. Such an indicationT?ependently, and with an eam< 
who would then get the sense ? . " OUld even S^tify many Eritrea 
E^trean problem appropriate S ° aallst immunity has accord 
see why the problem should nsid< ; ratlon - Many Eritreans mig 
federation or other forint rxf c.l- so ved within the framework 
^ect the attitude of mTnx c * hl0 “ Eritre an unity. It may also help 
bers of the socialist community GanS tQ wards the USSR and other mei 

toe progressive worldlr? ^ ^ Writin 8 s °f the socialist community ai 
to the truly anti-irrm^r^i g f^ eral Eas been the failure to provide suppc 
talked about "secessin • f r- ° rces to the Eritrean movement. Many ha 
w bich ignores the py,J!! S ns ” or "Eritrean separatists" in gener 

serious failure in thu nce ^°f different trends and tendencies. The me 

to the ELF_the "n !-f ga . rd was the withholding of even moral supp 1 

garuzabon fell ELF —particularly in 1980-81 when this t 

ies - It is indeed tr-o ? attacE ^y local, regional, and global reaction* 
former ELF or El p i C j° Wl toess all sorts of opportunists ridiculing _ 
and the socialist ersEl P f° r its principled policy toward the • 

^PportSir d m general fr om which, they imply, it elicited 
Pie, Herouj Ted 1 a ^ ^ eVen moral or propaganda support. For ex 
^ Tedla Bairu's EDM has repeatedly derided the ELF for 1 
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ith the Kremlin leaders" 21 and characterized the policy as a 
iriguW’ ^ tot he "Soviet backed fascist junta in Addis Ababa." 22 

possible that there were good reasons why the USSR did 
* ess open support for the ELF. But one cannot conceive of any 
n ° l ^reason why the USSR and other progressive states did not make 
SOl ”tlort to unmask and publicize in a general way the conspiracy of the 
FPLFand other "nationalist" Ethiopian movements with imperialism to 
i date the anti-imperialist forces in the Eritrean movement. 

The resolution of the Eritrean problem should be high on the for¬ 
eign policy agenda of the socialist community of states. The ongoing war 
in' Eritrea "seriously strains the socialist orientation of Ethiopia. It drains 
resources which would otherwise be utilized to enhance Ethiopia's so¬ 
cio-economic development. 

The persistence of Eritrea's controversial question, it should be real¬ 
ized, has also helped to sustain the atmosphere of confusion, including 
ideological confusion, on the principle of self-determination. For one 
thing, ideologists of neo-colonialism are now exploiting the Eritrean 
problem to stress the differences between "Leninism" and "Stalinism" 23 
with the aim of creating doubts about the soundness of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism. 


, n , nx ■ ---- vAmuuuiiui ai vvurKers raraes snouid 

mw the PMAC s historic shortcomings, particularly in relation to Eri- 
a. they should make earnest, sensitive efforts to help the PMAC to 
mrTnfTk ItS vve ^^ nesses an d to reduce, to the extent possible, the im- 
i ese weaknesses on the determination and execution of policies, 
isatraeic^h?^ revolutionr y movement, Eritrea today is a problem. It 
reactionarl^x R fostered W th e interplay of backward tendencies and 
P r °cess the Jot! ° n the l0Ca1, re § ional ' and global level. In a unique 
merit and the h and opportunist groups in the Eritrean move- 

^veobiecHv^i 3 n a t- rd ' P aranoid and obstinate elements in the PMAC 
The n r y collaborated to sustain and worsen the situation. 

of sociah?f eSS1Ve f ° rces in Eritrea and Ethiopia, with the assistance 
mu stcooperate C f 0mm ^ ni - y dnd others m tEe revolutionary movement. 
Politically to the p thlS traged y- The >' must unite efforts to reach out 

who joined th trean masses a nd in particular to the innocent fighters 
as Pect* 0 f the PMap^ m i ovem ent because they resented the miUtarist 
ioin handstore, 5 P , Cy ' ° r were oth erwise aggrieved. They must 
Sltu ati 0n of wK ! Ze a polltlcal solution of the problem and put an end to a 
ruch imperialism has availed itself rather well. 
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